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PREFACE, 


In  the  last  page  of  the  treatise  of  logic,  which  I  published  many  years  ago,  it 
is  observed  that  there  are  several  other  things  which  might  assist  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  and  its  improvement  in  knowledge,  which  are  not  usually  re- 
presented among  the  principles  or  precepts  of  that  ai't  or  science.  These  are 
ihe  subjects  which  compose  this  book  ;  these  are  the  sentiments  and  rules,  ma- 
ny of  which  I  had  then  in  view,  and  which  I  now  venture  into  publick  light. 

The  present  treatise,  if  it  may  assume  the  honour  of  that  name,  is  made  up 
of  a  variety  o(  remarks  and  directions  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind  in  me- 
ftd  knoiuledffe.  It  was  collected  from  the  observations  which  I  had  made  on 
my  own  studios  and  on  the  temper  and  sentiments,  the  luiraour  and  conduct  of 
otlier  men  in  their  pursuit  of  learning,  or  in  the  affairs  of  life  ;  and  it  has  been 
considerably  assisted  by  occasional  collections  in  the  coiu-se  of  my  reading,  from 
many  authors  and  on  different  subjects.  I  confess  in  far  the  greatest  part  I 
stand  bound  in  answer  for  the  weaknesses  or  defects  that  will  be  found  in  these 
papers,  not  being  able  to  point  to  other  writers,  whence  the  twentieth  part  of 
them  are  derived. 

The  work  was  composed  at  different  times  and  by  slow  degrees.  Now  and 
then  indeed  it  spread  itself  into  branches  and  leaves  like  a  plant  in  April,  and 
advanced  seven  or  eight  pages  in  a  -week ;  and  sometimes  it  lay  by  without 
growth,  like  a  vegetable  in  the  winter,  and  did  not  increase  half  so  much  in  the 
revolution  of  a  year. 

As  theae'thoughts  occurred  to  me  in  reading  or  meditation,  or  in  my  notices  of 
the  various  appearances  of  things  among  mankind,  they  %yere  tiirown  under 
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those  heads  which  make  the  present  titles  of  the  chapters,  and  were  by  degrep? 
reduced  to  something  like  a  method,  such  as  the  subject  would  admit. 

On  these  accounts  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  same  accurate  order 
should  be  observe<l  either  iu  the  whole  book,  or  in  the  particular  chapters 
thereof,  which  is  necessary  in  the  system  of  any  science,  whose  scheme  is  pro- 
jected at  once.  A  book  which  has  been  twenty  years  a  writing  may  be  in- 
dulged in  some  variety  of  style  and  manner,  though  I  hope  there  will  not  be 
found  anj'  great  difference  of  sentiment;  for  wherein  I  had  improved  in  later 
years  beyond  what  I  had  at  first  written,  a  few  dashes  and  alterations  have  cor- 
rected the  mistakes  :  and  if  the  candour  of  the  reader  will  but  allow  what  is  de- 
fective in  one  place  to  be  supplied  by  additions  from  anotlier,  I  hope  there  will 
be  found  a  sufficient  recouciliation  of  what  might  seem  at  first  to  be  scarce 
cpnsistent. 

The  language  and  dress  of  these  sentiments  is  such  as  the  present  temper  of 
mind  dictated,  whether  it  were  grave  or  pleasant,  severe  or  smiling.  If  there 
has  been  any  thing  expressed  with  too  much  severity,  I  suspect  it  will  be  found 
to  fall  upon  those  sneering  or  daring  writers  of  the  age  against  religion  and 
against  the  christian  scheme,  who  seem  to  have  left  reason  or  decency  or  both 
behind  them  iu  some  of  tlieir  writings. 

The  same  apology  ol  tiie  lengtli  of  years  in  composing  this  book,  may  serve 
also  to  excuse  a  repetition  of  the  same  sentiments  which  may  happen  to  be 
found  in  different  places  without  the  author's  design  ;  but  in  other  pages  it  was 
intended,  so  that  those  rules  for  the  conduct  of  tlie  understanding  which  are 
most  necessai-y,  should  be  set  in  several  lights,  that  they  might  with  more  fre- 
quenpy  and  more  force  impress  the  soul.  I  shall  be  sufficiently  satisfied 
with  the  goo<l  humour  and  lenity  of  my  readers,  if  they  will  please  to  regard 
f:hese  papers  as  parcels  of  imperfect  sketches,  which  were  designed  by  a  sudden 
pencil,  and  in  a  thousand  leisure  moments,  to  be  one  day  collected  into  land- 
skips  of  some  little  prospects  in  tlie  rejrions  of  leai'uing  and  in  tlie  woild  of  conir 
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man  life,  pointing  out  tlie  fairest  and  most  fruitful  spots,  as  well  as  the  rocks 
and  wildernesses  and  faitliless  niorrasses  of  the  country.  But  I  feel  age  advanc- 
ing upon  me,  and  my  health  is  insufficient  to  perfect  what  I  had  designed,  to 
increase  and  amplify  these  remarks,  to  confirm  and  improve  those  rules,  and 
to  illuminate  the  several  pages,  with  a  richer  and  more  beautiful  variety  of  ex- 
amples. The  subject  is  almost  endless,  and  new  writers  in  tlie  present  and  iu 
following  ages  may  still  find  sufficient  follies,  weaknesses,  and  dangers  among 
mankind  to  be  represented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  guard  }  outli  against 
them. 

These  hints,  such  as  they  are,  I  liopc  may  be  rendered  some  way  useful  to 
persons  in  younger  years,  who  will  favour  them  with  a  perusal,  and  who  would 
seek  the  cultivation  of  their  own  understandings  in  the  early  days  of  life.  Per- 
haps they  may  find  something  here  which  may  waken  a  latent  genius,  and  di- 
rect the  studies  of  a  willing  mind.  Perhaps  it  may  point  out  to  a  student  now 
and  then  what  may  employ  the  most  useful  labours  of  his  thoughts,  and  accele- 
rate his  diligence  in  the  most  momentous  enquiries.  Perhaps  a  sprightly  youth 
may  here  meet  with  something  to  guard  or  warn  him  against  mistakes,  and 
withhold  him  at  other  times  froiu  those  pursuits  which  are  like  to  be  fruitless 
and  disappointing. 

Letit  be  obsei'ved  also  that  in  our  age  several  of  the  ladies  pursue  science 
with  success  ;  and  others  of  them  are  desirous  of  improving  their  reason  even  in 
common  affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  the  men :  yet  the  characters  which  are  here 
drawn  occasionally  are  almost  universally  applied  to  one  sex  ;  but  if  any  of  the 
other  shall  find  a  character  which  suits  them,  they  may  by  a  small  change  of  the 
termination  apply  and  assume  it  to  themselves,  and  accept  the  instruction,  the  ad- 
monition, or  the  applause  which  is  designed  in  it. 

There  is  yet  another  thing  which  it  is  necessaiy  my  reader  slioukl  be  informed 
of;  but  whether  he  will  call  it  foi-tunate  or  unhappy,  I  know  not.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  that  the  book  consists  of  two  parts  :  the  first  lays  down  remarks 
and  rules  how  we  may  attain  asefcd  knowledge  onr-iclvps ;  and  the  second,  how 
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i»  c  laay  best  communicate  it  to  others.  These  were  both  desigued  to  be  print- 
'^  in  diis  volume  :  but  a  manuscript  which  hath  been  near  twenty  years  in 
band,  may  he  easily  supposed  to  allow  of  such  difference  in  the  hand-writing, 
so  many  lines  altered,  so  many  things  interlined,  and  so  many  paragi-aphs 
and  pages  here  and  there  inserted,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  compute  the  num- 
ber of  sheets  that  it  would  make  in  print :  and  it  now  appears  that  the  remarks 
and  rules  about  the  communicittion  of  knowledge  being  excluded  here,  they 
jnust  be  left  to  another  volume  ;  wherein  will  be  contained  various  observations 
relating  to  methods  of  instruction,  the  style  and  manner  of  it,  the  way  of  con- 
^■incing  other  persons,  of  guarding  youth  against  prejudices,  of  treating  and 
managing  the  prejudices  of  men,  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  authority,  of  edu- 
cation and  of  the  various  things  in  which  children  and  youth  should  be  instruct- 
ed, of  their  proper  business  and  diversions,  and  of  the  degrees  of  liberty  and 
restraint  therein.  See.  Of  all  which  I  had  once  designed  a  more  complete 
reatise  ;  but  my  years  advancing  I  now  despair  to  finish  it 

The  essays  or  chapters  on  these  sulyects  beuig  already  written,  if  I  am  fa- 
vonred  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  health,  M'ill  be  put  to  the  press  when  the 
favourable  acceptance  of  this  first  part  shall  give  sufficient  encom-agement  to 
proceed. 
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Directions  for  the  attainment  of  useful  Knowledge. 

IS  O  MAN  is  obliged  to  learn  and  know  every  thing : 
this  can  neither  be  sought  or  required,  for  it  is  utterly 
impossible :  yet  all  persons  are  under  some  obligation  to 
improve  their  own  understanding,  otherwise  it  will  be  a 
barren  desart,  or  a  forest  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
brambles.  Universal  ignorance  or  infinite  errors  wUl 
overspread  the  mind,  which  is  utterly  neglected,  and  lies 
without  any  cultivation. 

Skill  in  the  sciences  is  indeed  the  business  and  profes- 
sion but  of  a  small  part  of  mankind :  but  there  are  ma= 
ny  others  placed  in  such  an  exalted  rank  in  the  wo  rid,  as 
allows  them  much  leisure  and  large  opportunities  to  cul- 
tivate their  reason,  and  to  beautify  and  enrich  their 
minds  with  various  knowledge.  Even  the  lower  orders 
ofmen  have  particular  callings  in  life,  wherein  they  ought 
to  acquire  a  just  degree  of  skill,  and  this  is  not  to 
be  done  well  witliout  thinking  and  reasoning  about 
them. 

B 
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The  common  duties  and  benefits  of  society,  which  be- 
long to  every  man  living,  as  we  are  social  creatures, 
and  even  our  native  necessary  relations  to  a  family,  a 
neighbourhood,  or  a  government,  oblige  all  persons  what- 
soever to  use  their  reasoning  powers  upon  a  thousand 
occasions :  every  hour  of  life  calls  for  some  regular 
exercise  of  our  judgment  as  to  times  and  things,  per- 
sons and  actions  :  without  a  prudent  and  discreet  deter- 
mination in  matters  before  us,  we  shall  be  plunged  into 
perpetual  errors  in  our  conduct.  Now  that  which  should 
always  be  practised,  must  at  some  time  be  learnt. 

Besides,  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam  has  a  most 
important  concern  in  the  aft'airs  of  a  life  to  come,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment  for  every 
one  to  understand,  to  judge,  and  to  reason  right  about 
the  things  of  religion.  It  is  in  vain  for  any  to  say,  we 
have  no  leisure  or  time  for  it.  The  daily  intervals  of 
time  and  vacancies  from  necessary  labour,  together  with 
the  one  day  in  seven  in  the  christian  world,  allows  suffi- 
cient time  for  this,  if  men  would  but  apply  themselves 
to  it  with  half  so  much  zeal  and  diligence  as  they  do  to 
the  trifles  and  amusements  of  this  life  ',  and  it  would 
turn  to  infinitely  better  account. 

Thus  it  appears  to  be  the  necessary  duty  and  the  in- 
terest of  every  person  living  to  improve  his  undei-standingf 
to  inform  hisjudgmsnt,  to  treasure  up  useful  knowkdgCf 
and  to  acquire  the  skill  of  good  reasonings  as  far  as  his 
station,  capacity  and  circumstances,  furnish  him  with 
proper  means  for  it.  Our  mistakes  in  judgment  may 
plunge  us  into  much  folly  and  guilt  in  practice.  By  act- 
ing without  thougiit  or  reason,  we  dishonour  the  God 
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<hat  made  us  reasonable  creatures,  we  often  become  in- 
jurious to  our  neighbours,  kindred  or  friends,  and  we 
bring  sin  and  misery  upon  ourselves :  for  we  are  account- 
able to  God  our  judge  for  every  part  of  our  irregular 
and  mistaken  conduct,  where  he  hath  given  us  sufficient 
advantages  to  guard  against  those  mistakes. 

It  is  the  design  of  logic  to  give  this  improvement  to 
the  mind,  and  to  teach  us  the  right  use  of  reason  in  the 
acquirement  and  communication  of  all  useful  knowledge : 
though  the  greatest  part  of  writers  on  that  subject  have 
turned  it  into  a  composition  of  hard  words,  trifles  and 
subtilties  for  the  mere  use  of  the  schools,  and  that  only 
to  amuse  the  minds  and  the  ears  of  men  with  empty 
sounds,  which  flatter  their  vanity,  and  puff  up  their  pride 
with  a  pompous  and  glittering  shew  of  false  learning ; 
and  thus  they  have  perverted  the  great  and  valuable  de- 
sign of  that  science. 

A  few  modern  writers  have  endeavoured  to  recover 
the  honour  of  logic,  since  that  excellent  author  of  tlie 
Art  of  Thinking  led  the  way :  among  the  rest  I  have 
presumed  to  make  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind,  in  a  trea- 
tise published  several  years  ago,  wherein  it  was  my  con- 
stant aim  to  assist  the  reasoning  powers  of  every  rank 
and  order  of  men,  as  well  as  to  keep  an  eye  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  schools,  and  the  candidates  of  true  learn- 
ing. There  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  the  mistakes 
we  are  exposed  to  in  our  conception,  judgment,  and  rea- 
soning ;  and  pointed  to  the  various  springs  of  tliem.  I 
have  also  laid  down  many  general  and  particular  rule's 
how  to  escape  error,  and  attain  trutli  in  matters  of  fh^ 
civil  and  religious  life,  as  well  as  in  the  gciencc;. 
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But  there  are  several  other  observations  very  perti 
nent  to  this  purpose,  w  hich  have  not  fallen  so  directly 
under  any  of  those  heads  of  discourse,  or  at  least  they 
would  have  swelled  that  treatise  to  an  improper  size ; 
and  therefore  I  have  made  a  distinct  collection  of  them 
here,  out  of  various  authors,  as  well  as  from  my  own  ob- 
servation, and  set  them  down  under  the  following  heads. 

The  learned  world  who  has  done  so  much  unmerited 
honour  to  that  logical  treatise,  as  to  receive  it  into  our 
flourishing  universities,  may  possibly  admit  this  as  a 
Second  Partf  or  Supplement  to  that  treatise.  And  I  may 
venture  to  persuade  myself,  that  if  the  common  and  the 
busy  ranks  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  scholar  and  the 
gentleman,  would  but  transcribe  such  rules  into  theii' 
understanding,  and  practise  them  upon  all  occasions, 
there  would  be  much  more  truth  and  knowledge  found 
among  men ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  justice, 
virtue  and  goodness  would  attend  as  the  happy  conse- 
quents. 


CHAPTER  I. 

General  Rules  for  the  Improvement  of  Knowledge.* 

I.  JLI EEPLY  possess  your  mind  with  the  vast  import- 
ance of  a  good  judgment,  and  the  rich  and  inestimable 
advantage  of  right  reasoning.  Review  the  instances  of 
youi'  own  misconduct  in  life  ;  think  seriously  with  your- 
selves how  many  follies  and  sorrows  you  had  escaped, 
and  how  much  guilt  and  misery  you  had  prevented,  if 
from  your  early  years  you  had  but  taken  due  pains  to 
judge  aright  concerning  persons,  times  and  things. 
This  will  awaken  you  with  lively  vigour  to  address  your- 
selves to  the  work  of  improving  your  reasoning  powers, 
and  seizing  every  opportunity  and  advantage  for  tliat 
end. 

II.  Consider  the  weaknesses,  frailties  and  mistakes 
of  human  nature  in  general,  w  hich  arise  from  the  very 
constitution  of  a  soul  united  to  an  animal  body,  and  sub- 
jected to  many  inconveniences  thereby.  Consider  the 
many  additional  weaknesses,  mistakes  and  frailties  Avhich 
are  derived  from  our  original  apostacy  and  fall  from  a 
state  of  innocence  j  how  much  our  powers  of  miderstand- 
ing  are  yet  more  darkened,  enfeebled,  and  imposed  upon 
by  our  senses,  our  fancies,  and  our  unruly  passions,  &c, 

•  Though  the  most  of  these  following  rules  are  chiefly  addressed  to  those 
whom  their  fortune  or  their  station  require  to  addict  themselves  to  the  pecu- 
liar improvement  of  theii*  minds  in  greater  degrees  of  knowledge,  yet  every  one 
who  has  leisure  and  opportunity  to  be  acquainted  with  such  Trritings  as  these, 
may  find  something  among  them  for  their  own  Q'^'? 
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Consider  the  depth  and  difficulty  of  many  truths,  and  the 
flattering  appearances  of  falsehood,  whence  arises  an  in- 
finite variety  of  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  ouf 
judgment  of  things.  Read  with  greediness  those  au- 
thors that  treat  of  the  doctrine  of  prejudices,  preposses- 
sions and  springs  of  error,  on  purpose  to  make  your  soul 
watchful  on  all  sides,  that  it  suffer  itself  as  far  as  possihle 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  none  of  them.  See  more  on  this 
subject,  I/ogfc,  Part  II.  Chap.  3.  and  Part  III.   Chap.  3. 

III.  A  slight  view  of  things  so  momentous  is  not  suffi- 
cient. You  should  therefore  contrive  and  practise  some 
proper  methods  to  acquaint  yourself  with  your  own  ig- 
norance, and  to  impress  your  mind  with  a  deep  and  pain- 
ful sense  of  the  low  and  imperfect  degrees  of  your  pre- 
sent knowledge,  that  you  may  be  incited  with  labour  and 
activity  to  pursue  after  greater  measures.  Among  oth- 
ers you  may  find  some  such  methods  as  these  successful. 

1.  Take  a  wide  survey  now  and  then  of  the  vast  and 
unlimited  regions  of  learning.  Let  your  meditations  rim 
over  the  names  of  all  the  sciences,  with  their  numerous 
branchings,  and  innumerable  particular  themes  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  then  reflect  how  few  of  them  you  are  acquaint- 
ed with  in  any  tolerable  degree.  The  most  learned  of 
mortals  will  never  find  occasion  to  act  over  again  what 
is  fabled  of  Alexander  the  Great ,"  that  when  he  had  con- 
quered what  was  called  the  Eastern  World,  he  wept  for 
want  of  more  worlds  to  conquer.  The  worlds  of  science 
are  immense  and  endless. 

2.  Think  what  a  numberless  variety  of  questions  and 
difficulties  there  arc  belonging  even  to  that  particular 
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science,  in  which  you  have  made  the  greatest  progress, 
and  how  few  of  them  there  are  in  which  you  have  arriv- 
ed at  a  linal  and  undoubted  certainty ;  excepting  only 
those  questions  in  the  pure  and  simple  mathematieks, 
whose  theorems  are  demonstrable  and  leave  scarce  any 
doubt ;  and  yet  even  in  the  pursuit  of  some  few  of  these^ 
mankind  have  been  strangely  bewildered. 

3.  Spend  a  few  thoughts  sometimes  on  the  puzzling 
enquiries  concerning  vacuums  and  atoms,  the  doctrine  of 
infinites,  indivisibles  and  incommensurabies,  in  geometry, 
wherein  there  appear  some  insolvable  difficulties :  do  this 
on  purpose  to  give  you  a  more  sensible  impression  of  the 
poverty  of  your  understanding,  and  the  imperfection  of 
your  knowledge.  This  will  teach  you  what  a  vain  thing  it 
is  to  fancy  that  you  know  all  things,  and  will  instruct  you 
to  think  modestly  of  your  present  attainments,  when  ev- 
ery dust  of  the  earth,  and  every  inch  of  space,  surmounts 
your  understanding,  and  triumphs  over  your  presumption. 
Arithmo  had  been  bred  up  to  accounts  all  his  life,  and 
thought  himself  a  complete  master  of  numbers.  But 
wiien  he  was  pushed  hard  to  give  the  square  root  of  the 
number  2,  he  tried  at  it,  and  lal>om'ed  long  in  millesi- 
mal fractions,  till  he  confessed  tliei-e  was  no  end  of  the 
enquiry ;  and  yet  he  learnt  so  much  modesty  by  this  per- 
plexing question,  that  he  was  afraid  to  say,  it  ivas  an 
impossible  thing.  It  is  some  good  degree  of  improve- 
ment when  we  are  afraid  to  be  positive. 

4.  Read  the  accounts  of  those  vast  treasures  of  know- 
ledge which  some  of  the  dead  have  possessed,  and  some 
of  the  living  do  possess.  Revid  and  be  astonished  at  the 
almost  incredible  advances  which  hare  been  made  in  sei- 
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cnec.  Acquaint  yourselves  with  some  persons  of  great 
learning,  that  by  converse  among  them,  and  comparing 
yourself  with  them,  you  may  acquire  a  mean  opinion  of 
your  own  attainments,  and  may  thereby  be  animated  with 
new  zeal,  to  equal  them  as  far  as  possible,  or  to  exceed  ; 
thus  let  your  diligence  be  quickened  by  a  generous  and 
laudable  emulation.  If  Vanillus  had  never  met  with 
Scitorio  and  Polydes,  he  had  never  imagined  himself  a 
mere  novice  in  philosophy,  nor  ever  set  himself  to  study 
in  good  earnest. 

Remember  tliis,  that  if  upon  some  few  superficial  ac- 
quirements you  value,  exalt  and  swell  yourself  as  though 
you  were  a  man  of  learning  already,  you  are  thereby 
building  a  most  unpassable  barrier  against  all  improve- 
ment ;  you  will  lie  down  and  indulge  idleness,  and  rest 
yourself  contented  in  the  midst  of  deep  and  shameful  ig- 
norance. MiiUi  ad  scientiam  'pervenissent  si  se  illuc  pei'- 
Ten'issc  non  putassent. 

IV.  Presume  not  too  much  upon  a  bright  genius,  a 
ready  wit,  and  good  parts,  for  this  without  labour  and 
study  will  never  make  a  man  of  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
This  has  been  an  unhappy  temptation  to  persons  of  a 
vigorous  and  gay  fancy  to  despise  learning  and  study. 
They  have  been  acknowledged  to  shine  in  an  assembly, 
and  sparkle  in  discourse  on  common  topics,  and  thence 
they  took  it  into  their  heads  to  abandon  reading  and  la- 
bour, and  grew  old  in  ignorance ;  but  when  they  had 
lost  the  vivacities  of  animal  nature  and  youth,  they  be- 
came stupid  and  sottish  even  to  contempt  and  ridicule. 
Lucidas  and  Scintillo  are  young  men  of  this  stamp  :  they 
shine  in  conversation,  they  spread  their  native  riches  be- 
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tore  the  ignorant ;  they  pride  themselves  in  their  own 
lively  images  of  fancy,  and  imagine  themselves  wise  and 
learned;  but  they  had  best  avoid  the  presence  of  the 
skilful,  and  the  test  of  reasoning  ;  and  I  would  advise 
them  once  a  day  to  think  forward  a  little,  what  a  con- 
temptible figure  they  will  make  in  age. 

The  witty  men  sometimes  have  sense  enough  to 
know  their  own  foible,  and  therefore  they  craftily  shun 
the  attacks  of  argument,  or  boldly  pretend  to  despise 
and  renounce  them,  because  they  are  conscious  of  their 
own  ignorance,  and  inwardly  confess  their  want  of  ac- 
quamtance  with  the  skill  of  reasoning. 

V.  As  you  are  not  to  fancy  yourself  a  learned  man 
because  you  are  blessed  with  a  ready  wit,  so  neither 
must  you  imagine  that  large  and  laborious  reading,  and 
a  strong  memory,  can  denominate  you  truly  wise. 

What  that  excellent  critic  has  determined  when  he  de- 
cided the  question,  whether  wit  or  study  makes  the  best 
poet,  may  well  be  applied  to  every  sort  of  learning 

Ego  nee  studium  sinedivite  vena, 

Necrude  quid  prosit,  video,  ingenium  :  alterius  sic 
Altera  poscit  opem  res,  &  conjurat  amice. 

BOB.   ££  AST.  POET. 

THUS  MADE  ENGLISH: 

Concerning  poets  there  has  been  contest, 

"Whether  they're  made  by  art,  or  nature  best : 

But  if  I  may  presume  in  this  affair. 

Among  the  rest  my  judgment  to  declare, 

No  art  ■without  a  genius  ■will  avail. 

And  parts  without  the  help  of  art  will  ftiil ; 

But  both  ingredients  jointly  must  unite. 

Or  verse -mP.  never  thine  -with  a  transce'ndent  UgHt.  oibbasi. 
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It  is  meditation  and  studious  thought,  it  is  the  exercise 
of  your  own  reason  and  judgment  upon  all  you  read,  that 
gives  good  sense  even  to  the  best  genius,  and  affords  your 
understanding  the  truest  improvement.  A  hoy  of  a  strong 
memory  may  repeat  a  whole  book  of  Euclid,  yet  be  no 
geometrician ;  for  he  may  not  be  able  perhaps  to  demon- 
strate one  single  theorem.  Memorino  has  learnt  half 
the  Bible  by  heart,  and  is  become  a  living  concordance, 
and  a  speaking  index  to  theological  folios,  and  yet  he  un- 
derstands little  of  divinity. 

A  well  furnished  library  and  a  capacious  memory,  are 
indeed  of  singular  use  toward  the  improvement  of  tlm 
mind  ;  but  if  all  your  learning  be  nothing  else  but  a  mere 
amassment  of  what  others  have  written,  without  a  due 
penetration  into  their  meaning,  and  without  a  judicious 
choice  and  determination  of  your  ow  n  sentiments,  I  do 
not  see  what  title  your  head  has  to  true  learning  above 
your  shelves.  Though  you  have  read  philosophy  and 
theology,  morals  and  metaphysics  in  abundance,  and  ev- 
ery other  art  and  science,  yet  if  your  memory  is  the  on- 
ly faculty  employed,  with  the  neglect  of  your  reasoning 
powers,  you  can  justly  claim  no  higher  character  but 
that  of  a  good  historian  of  tlie  sciences. 

Here  note,  many  of  the  foregoing  advices,  are  more 
peculiarly  proper  for  those  who  are  conceited  of  their 
abilities,  and  are  ready  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of 
themselves.  But  a  modest,  humble  youth,  of  a  good 
genius,  should  not  suffer  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  any 
of  I  hose  considerations.  They  are  designed  only  as  a 
spur  to  diligence,  and  a  guard  against  vanily  and  pride. 
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VI.  Be  not  so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  a  life  of  learn- 
ing is  a  life  of  laziness  and  ease  :  dare  not  give  up  your- 
self to  any  of  the  learned  professions,  unless  you  are  re- 
solved to  lahour  hard  at  study,  and  can  make  it  your  de- 
light and  the  joy  of  your  life,  according  to  the  motto  of 
our  late  Lord  Chancellor  Kingy 

Labor  ipse  voluptas. 

It  is  no  idle  thing  to  be  a  scholar  indeed.  A  man 
much  addicted  to  luxury  and  pleasure,  recreation  and 
pastime,  should  never  pretend  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  sciences,  unless  his  soulbe  so  reformed  and  refin- 
ed that  he  can  taste  all  these  entertainments  eminently 
in  his  closet,  among  his  books  and  papers.  Sohnno  is  a 
temperate  man  and  a  philosopher,  and  he  feeds  upon  part- 
ridge and  pheasant,  venison  and  ragouts,  and  every  deli- 
cacy, in  a  growing  understanding  and  a  serene  and  heal- 
thy soul,  though  he  dines  on  a  dish  of  sprouts  or  turnips. 
Languinos  loved  his  ease,  and  therefore  chose  to  be 
brought  up  a  scholar ;  he  had  much  indolence  in  his 
temper,  and  as  he  never  cared  for  study,  he  falls  under 
universal  contempt  in  his  profession,  because  he  has  notli* 
ing  but  the  gown  aafl  the  name. 

VII.  Let  the  hope  of  new  discoveries,  as  well  as  the 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  known  truths,  animate  your 
daily  industry.  Do  not  think  learning  in  general  is  ar- 
rived at  its  perfection,  or  that  the  knowledge  of  any  par- 
ticular subject  in  any  science  cannot  be  improved,  mere- 
ly because  it  has  lain  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years 
without  improvement.  The  present  age,  bytlie  blessing 
of  God  on  the  ingenuity  and  diligence  of  men,  lias  brought 
to  light  such  truths  in  natural  philosophy  and  such  dis- 
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coveries  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  as  seemed  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  man.  But  may  there  not  be  Sir  Isaac 
Newtons  in  every  science?  You  should  never  despaii* 
therefore  of  finding  out  that  which  has  never  yet  been 
found,  unless  you  see  something  in  the  nature  of  it  which 
renders  it  unsearchable,  and  above  the  reach  of  our  fac- 
ulties. 

Nor  should  a  student  in  divinity  imagine  that  our  age 
is  arrived  at  a  full  understanding  of  every  thing  which 
can  be  knoA>Ti  by  the  scriptures.  Every  age  since  the 
reformation  hath  thrown  some  further  light  on  difficult 
texts  and  paragraphs  of  the  Bible,  which  have  been  long 
obscured  by  the  early  rise  of  antichrist :  and  since  there 
are  at  present  many  difficulties,  and  darknesses  hanging 
about  certain  truths  of  the  christian  religion,  and  since 
several  of  these  relate  to  important  doctrines,  such  as 
the  origin  of  siiif  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  person  of  Christ, 
the  Messed  THnity,  and  the  decrees  of  God,  &c.  which 
do  still  embarrass  the  minds  of  honest  and  enquiring 
readers,  and  which  make  work  for  noisy  controversy ;  it 
is  certain  there  are  several  things  in  the  Bible  yet  un- 
taown  and  not  sufficiently  explained,  and  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  some  way  to  solve  these  difficulties,  and  to 
reconcile  these  seeming  contradictions.  And  why  may 
not  a  sincere  searclicr  of  truth  in  the  present  age,  by  la- 
bour, diligence,  study  and  prayer,  with  the  best  use  of 
his  reasoning  powers,  find  out  the  proper  solution  of 
those  knots  and  perplexities  which  have  hitherto  been 
unsolved,  and  which  have  afforded  matter  for  angry 
quarrelling  ?  Happy  is  every  man  who  shall  be  favoured 
of  heaven,  to  give  a  helping  hand  towards  the  introduc- 
i\%n  of  the  blessed  age  of  light  and  love. 
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VIII.  Do  not  hover  always  on  the  surfr^ce  of  things, 
nor  take  up  suddenly  with  more  appearances  ;  hut  pen- 
etrate hito  tlie  depth  of  matters,  as  far  as  your  time  and 
circumstances  allow,  especially  in  those  things  which  re- 
late to  your  own  profession.  Do  not  indulge  yourselves 
to  judge  of  things  by  the  first  glimpse,  or  a  short  and  su- 
perlicial  view  of  them;  for  this  will  ilil  the  mind  with 
errors  and  prejudices,  and  give  it  a  wrong  turn  and  ill 
habit  of  thinking,  and  make  much  work  for  retractation. 
Siibito  is  carried  away  with  title-pages,  so  that  he  ven- 
tures to  pronounce  upon  a  large  octavo  at  once,  and  to 
recommend  it  wonderfully  Avhen  he  had  read  half  the 
preface.  Another  volume  of  controversies  of  equal  size, 
was  discarded  by  Lim  at  once,  because  it  pretended  to 
treat  of  the  Trinity,  and  yet  he  could  neither  had  the 
word  essence  nor  subsistences  in  the  twelve  first  pages  : 
hut  SuMto  changes  his  opinions  of  men  and  hooks  and 
things  so  often,  that  nobody  regards  him. 

As  for  those  sciences,  or  those  parts  of  knowledge, 
which  either  your  profession,  your  leisure,  your  inclina- 
tion, or  your  incapacity,  forbid  you  to  pursue  with  much 
application,  or  to  search  far  into  them,  you  must  be  con- 
tented with  an  historical  and  superficial  knowledge  of 
them,  and  not  pretend  to  form  any  judgments  of  your 
own  on  those  subjects  which  you  understand  very  iuiper-. 
fectly. 

IX.  Once  a  day,  especially  in  the  early  years  of  life 
and  study,  call  yourselves  to  an  account  what  new  ideas, 
what  new  proposition  or  truth  you  have  gained,  wliat 
:further  confirmation  of  knorn  truth?,  and  what  advan* 
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ces  you  liav:e  made  in  any  part  of  knowledge  ;  and  let  no 
ilay  if  possible  pass  away  without  some  intellectual  gain  : 
such  a  course  well  pursued  must  certainly  advance  us  io 
useful  knowledge.  It  is  a  wise  proverb  among  the  learn- 
ed, borrowed  from  the  lips  and  practice  of  a  celebrated 
painter,  J^'ulla  dies  sine  linea  ;  let  no  day  pass  without 
one  line  at  least :  and  it  was  a  sacred  rule  among  the 
Pythagoreans,  that  they  should  every  evening  thrice  run 
over  the  actions  and  aifairs  of  the  day,  and  examine  what 
their  conduct  hath  been,  what  they  had  done,  or  what 
they  have  neglected  ;  and  they  assured  their  pupils,  that 
by  this  method  they  would  make  a  noble  progress  in  the 
path  of  virtue. 

ITs/v  Tuv  r.f/Lepitav  (pyuv  rpi?-  eKXtrlev  tTinX^fiv. 

IIj)   TTXpeQiiv  ;   r)  J'  'tpi^d  ;   r]  (AjOi  diov  ovrC  InXidr^vi  j 

Nor  let  soft  slumber  close  your  eyes 
Before  you've  recollected  thrice 
The  train  of  actions  thro'igh  the  day: 
Where  have  my  feet  chose  out  their  way  ?. 
What  have  I  learnt,  v  here'er  I've  been, 

From  all  I've  heard,  from  all  I've  seen  ?  . 

What  know  I  more  that's  worth  the  knowing.' 
■W^hat  have  I  done  that's  worth  the  doinij  ? 
What  have  T  soue:ht  that  I  should  shun  :' 
What  duty  have  1  left  undone  ? 
Or  into  what  new  follies  run  ? 
These  self-enquiries  arc  the  road 
That  leads  to  virtue  and  to  God. 


} 


I  would  he  glad  among  a  nation  of  Christians,  to  find 
young  men  hf^artily  engaged  in  the  practice  of  what  this 
heathen  writer  teaches. 
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X.  Maintain  a  constant  watch  at  all  times  against  a 
dogmatical  spirit :  fix  not  your  assent  to  any  proposition 
in  a  firm  and  unalterable  manner,  till  you  have  some 
firm  and  unalterable  ground  for  it,  and  till  you  have  ar- 
rived at  some  clear  and  sure  evidence ;  till  you  have 
turned  the  proposition  on  all  sides,  and  searched  the 
matter  through  and  througli,  so  that  you  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. And  even  wiiere  you  may  think  you  have  full 
grounds  of  assurance,  be  not  too  early,  nor  too  frequent 
in  expressing  this  assurance  in  too  peremptory  and  pos- 
itive a  manner,  remembering  that  human  nature  is  al- 
ways liable  to  mistake  in  this  corrupt  and  feeble  state. 
A  dogmatical  spirit  has  many  inconveniences  attending 
it :  as, 

1.  It  stops  the  ear  against  all  further  reasoning  upon 
that  subject,  and  shuts  up  the  mind  from  all  further  im- 
provements of  knowledge.  If  you  have  resolutely  fixed 
your  opinion,  though  it  be  upon  too  slight  and  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  yet  you  will  stand  determined  to  renounce 
the  strongest  reason  brought  for  the  contrary  opinion, 
and  grow  obstinate  against  the  force  of  the  clearest  ar- 
gument. Positivo  is  a  man  of  this  character,  and  has 
often  pronounced  his  assurance  of  the  Cartesian  vortex- 
es :  last  year  some  further  light  broke  in  upon  his  un- 
derstanding, with  uncontrolable  force,  by  reading  some- 
thing of  mathematical  philosophy  ;  yet  having  asserted 
his  former  opinions  in  a  most  confident  manner,  he  is 
tempted  now  to  wink  a  little  against  the  truth,  or  to 
prevaricate  in  his  discourse  upon  that  subject,  lest  by 
admitting  conviction,  he  should  expose  himself  to  the 
necessity  of  confessing  his  former  folly  and  nn-ifake; 
and  he  has  not  humility  enough  for  J  hat. 
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2.  A  dogmatical  spirit  naturally  leads  us  to  arrogance 
of  mind,  and  gives  a  man  some  airs  in  conversation, 
>vhich  are  too  haughty  and  assuming,  ^ludeiis  is  a  man 
of  learning  and  very  good  company,  but  his  infallible 
assui*ance  renders  his  carriage  sometimes  uusuppoiia- 
ble. 

3.  A  dogmatical  spirit  inclines  a  man  to  be  censori- 
ous of  his  neighbours.  Every  one  of  his  opinions  appear 
to  him  written  as  it  were  with  sun-beams,  and  he  grows 
angry  that  his  neighbour  does  not  see  it  in  the  same 
light.  He  is  tempted  to  disdain  his  correspondents  as 
men  of  a  low  and  dark  understanding,  because  they  will 
not  believe  wliat  he  does.  Fiirio  goes  further  in  this 
wild  track,  and  charges  those  who  refuse  his  notions, 
with  wilful  obstinacy  and  vile  hypocrisy ;  he  tells  them 
boldly,  that  they  resist  the  truth,  and  sin  against  their 
consciences. 

These  are  the  men,  that  when  they  deal  in  controver- 
sy, delight  in  reproaches.  They  abound  in  tossing  about 
absurdity  and  stupidity  among  their  brethren  :  they  cast 
the  imputation  of  heresy  and  nonsense  plentifully  upon 
their  antagonists  ;  and  in  matters  of  sacred  importance 
they  deal  out  their  anathemas  in  abundance  upon  chris- 
tians better  than  themselves  ;  they  denounce  damnation 
upon  their  neiglibours  w  ithout  either  justice  or  mercy,  and 
when  tliey  pronounce  sentences  of  divine  wrath  against 
supposed  heretics,  they  add  their  own  human  fire  and  in- 
dignation. A  dogmatist  in  leligion  is  not  a  great  way 
off  from  a  bigot,  and  is  in  high  danger  of  growing  up 
tT>  be  a  bloody  persecutor. 
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XI.  Though  caution  and  slow  assent  will  guard  you 
against  frequent  mistakes  and  retractations,  yet  you 
should  get  humility  and  courage  enough  to  retract  any 
mistake,  and  confess  an  error ;  frequent  changes  ai*c 
tokens  of  levity,  in  our  first  determinations ;  yet  you 
should  never  be  too  proud  to  change  your  opinion,  not* 
frighted  at  the  name  of  a  cliangelhig.  Learn  to  scorn 
those  vulgar  bvghears  which  confirm  foolish  man  in  his 
old  mistakes,  for  fear  of  being  charged  with  inconstan- 
cy. I  confess  it  is  better  not  to  judge  than  judge  falsely ; 
and  it  is  wiser  to  withhold  our  assent  till  we  see  com- 
plete evidence  ;  but  if  we  have  too  suddenly  given  up  our 
assent,  as  the  wisest  man  does  sometimes,  if  we  have 
professed  what  we  find  afterwards  to  be  false,  we  should 
never  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  renounce  a  mistake- 
That  is  a  noble  essay  that  is  found  among  the  occasional 
papers  to  encourage  tlie world  to  practice  retractations: 
and  I  would  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  every  scho- 
lar and  every  christian. 

XII.  He  that  Avould  raise  his  judgment  above  the  vul- 
gar j'ank  of  mankind,  and  learn  to  pass  a  just  sentence 
ou  persons  and  things,  must  take  heed  of  a  fanciful  tem- 
per of  mind,  and  a  humorous  conduct  in  his  affairs. 
Fancy  and  humour  early  ar*d  constantly  indulged,  may 
expect  an  old  age  overrun  with  follies. 

The  notion  of  a  humourist  is  one  that  is  greatly  pleas- 
ed or  greatly  displeased  with  little  things,  who  sets  his 
heart  much  upon  matters  of  very  small  importance,  who 
has  his  will  determined  every  day  by  trifles,  his  actions 
seldom  directed  by  the  reason  and  nature  of  thiui^s,  and 
his  passions  frequently  raised  by  things  of  little  moment. 

B 
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Where  this  practice  is  allowed,  it  will  insensibly  warp 
the  judgment  to  pronounce  little  things  great,  and 
tempt  you  to  lay  a  great  weight  upon  them.  In  short, 
this  temper  will  incline  you  to  pass  an  unjust  value  on 
almost  every  thing  that  occurs ;  and  every  step  you  take 
in  this  path  is  just  so  far  out  of  the  way  to  wisdom. 

XIII.  For  the  same  reason  have  a  care  of  trifling 
with  things  important  and  momentous,  or  of  sporting 
with  things  awful  and  sacred  ;  do  not  indulge  a  spirit  of 
ridicule  as  some  witty  men  do  on  all  occasions  and  sub- 
jects. This  will  as  unhappily  bias  the  judgment  on  the 
other  side,  and  incline  you  to  pass  a  Ioav  esteem  on  the 
most  valuable  objects.  Whatsoever  evil  habit  we  in- 
dulge in  practice,  it  will  insensibly  obtain  a  power  rove 
our  understanding,  and  betray  us  into  many  errors.  Jo- 
cander  is  ready  with  his  jest  to  answer  every  thing  that 
he  hears  ;  he  reads  books  in  the  same  jovial  humour, 
and  has  got  the  art  of  turning  every  thought  and  sen- 
tence into  merriment.  How  many  awkward  and  irregu- 
lar judgments  does  this  man  pass  upon  solemn  subjects, 
even  when  he  designs  to  be  grave  and  in  earnest  ?  His 
mirth  and  laughing  humour  is  formed  into  habit  and 
temper,  and  leads  his  understanding  shamefully  astray. 
You  wUl  see  him  wandering  in  pursuit  of  a  gay,  flying 
feather,  and  he  is  drawn  by  a  sort  of  ignis  fatuus  int© 
bogs  and  mire  almost  every  day  of  his  life. 

XIV.  Ever  maintain  a  virtuous  and  pious  frame  of 
spirit ;  for  an  indulgence  of  vicious  inclinations  debases 
the  understanding  and  perverts  the  judgment.  Whore- 
dom and  wine,  and  new  wine  take  away  the  heart  and 
soul  aud  reason  of  a  man.     Sensuality  ruins  the  better 
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ilViculties  of  the  mind.  An  iiululgence  to  appetite  and  pas- 
sion enfeebles  the  powers  of  reason,  it  makes  the  judgment 
weak  and  susceptive  of  every  falseliood,  and  especially  of 
sucli  mistakes  as  have  a  tendency  toward  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  animal ;  and  it  warps  the  soul  aside  strange- 
ly from  that  steadfast  honesty  and  integrity  that  neces- 
sarily belongs  to  the  pursuit  of  truth.  It  is  the  virtuous 
man  who  is  in  a  fuir  way  to  wisdom.  God  gives  to 
those  that  are  good  in  his  sight,  wisdonif  and  knowledgCt 
mid  joi/....Eccl.  ii.  26. 

Piety  toAvards  God  as  well  as  sobriety  and  virtue,, 
are  necessary  qualifications  to  make  a  truly  wise  and  ju- 
dicious man.  He  that  abandons  religion  must  act  in 
such  a  contradiction  to  his  own  conscience  and  l>est 
judgment,  that  he  abuses  and  spoils  the  faculty  itself. 
It  is  thus  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  it  is  thus  by  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God  :  even  the  pretended  sages 
among  the  Heathens,  who  did  not  tike  to  retain  God  in 
their  knowledge,  they  ivere  given  uj)  to  a  reprohatc  mind, 
(ii  v«y  ec^Uii^ov,  an  undistinguishing  or  injudicious  mind,  so 
that  tbey judged  inconsistently  and  practised  mere  absiu*- 
dities,  T«  ftj)  unMtros,,  Rom.  i.  28 

And  it  is  the  character  of  the  slaves  of  antichrist, 
2  Thess.ii.  10.  &c.  that  those  who  receive  not  the  love  of 
the  truth  were  exposed  to  the  power  of  diabolical 
sleights  and  lying  wonders.  Wlion  divine  revelation 
shines  and  blazes  in  the  face  of  men  with  glorious  evi- 
dence, and  they  wink  their  eyes  against  it,  the  God  of  < his 
world  is  suifered  to  blind  them  oen  in  the  most  obvious, 
common  and  sensible  things.  The  great  God  of  heaven 
fov  ilihaaufic  sends  tliem  strong  delusions  that  Ihcy  tilionUi 
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beUcce  a  lie ;  and  the  nonsense  of  transubstanliution  in 
the  popish  rvorld  is  a  most  glaring  accomplishment  of 
this  prophecy  beyond  ever  what  could  have  been  thought 
of  or  expected  amongst  creatures  who  pretend  to  reason. 

XV.  Watch  against  the  pride  of  your  own  reason,  and 
a  vain  conceit  of  your  own  intellectual  powers,  with  liie 
neglect  of  divine  aid  and  blessing.  Presume  not  upon 
great  attainments  in  knowledge  by  your  own  self-suf- 
ficiency t  those  who  trust  to  their  own  understandings 
entirely  are  pronounced  fools  in  the  word  of  God,  and  it 
is  the  wisest  of  men  gives  them  this  character  :  he  that 
trustelh  in  his  oxen  heart  is  afooU  Prov.  xxviii.  26.  And 
the  same  divine  writer  advises  us  to  ti^ist  in  the  Jjord 
Tviih  all  our  heart,  and  not  to  lean  to  our  own  under- 
standings, nor  to  be  ivise  in  our  oxvn  eijes,  Chap.  iii.  5.  7. 

Those  who  with  a  neglect  of  religion  and  dependance 
on  God  apply  tliemseives  to  search  out  every  article  in 
the  things  of  God  by  the  mere  diut  of  their  own  reason, 
have  been  suffered  to  run  into  wild  excesses  of  foolery, 
and  strange  extravagance  of  opinions.  Every  one  who 
pursues  this  vain  course,  and  w  ill  not  ask  for  the  conduct 
of  God  in  the  study  of  religion,  has  just  reason  to  fear 
he  shall  be  left  of  God,  and  given  up  a  prey  to  a  thou- 
sand prejudices  ;  that  he  shall  be  consigned  ovei*  to  tlie 
follies  of  his  own  heart,  and  pursue  his  own  temporal 
?ind  eternal  ruin.  And  even  in  common  studies  Ave 
should  by  humility  and  dependence  engage  the  God  of 
truth  on  our  side. 

XTI.  Ofter  up  therefore  your  daihf  rcqnrsls  to  God 
ihejiither  ofUghtSf  that  he  would  bleas  all  your  atteuntpt'? 
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and  labours  in  reading,  study  and  conversation.  Tliink 
with  yourself  how  easily  and  how  insensibly  by  one  turn 
of  thought  he  ean  lead  you  into  a  large  scene  of  useful 
ideas:  he  can  teach  you  to  lay  hold  on  a  clue  which 
may  guide  your  thoughts  with  safety  and  ease  through 
all  the  <li(Hculties  of  an  intricate  subject.  Think  how 
easily  tlie  author  of  your  beings  can  direct  your  raotions 
by  liis  providence,  so  that  the  glance  of  an  eye,  or  a 
Avord  striking  the  ear,  or  a  sudden  turn  of  the  fancy, 
shall  conduct  you  to  a  train  of  happy  sentiments.  By 
his  secret  and  supieuie  method  of  government  he 
can  draw  you  to  read  such  a  treatise,  or  converse  witli 
such  a  person,  who  may  give  you  more  light  into  some 
deep  subject  in  an  hour,  than  you  could  obtain  by  a 
month  of  your  own  solitary  labour. 

Think  with  yourself  with  how  much  ease  the  God  of 
spirits  can  cast. into  your  mind  some  useful  suggestion, 
and  give  a  happy  turn  to  your  own  thoughts,  or  the 
thoughts  of  those  with  whom  you  converse,  whence  you 
may  derive  unspeakable  liglit  and  satisfaction  in  a  mat- 
ter that  has  long  puzzled  and  entangled  you :  lie  can 
shew  you  a  path  which  the  vulhn'e-s  eye  has  not  seerif  and 
lead  you  by  some  unknown  gate  or  portal  out  of  a  wil- 
derness and  a  labyrinth  of  dilJicuities  wherein  you  have 
been  long  wandering. 

Implore  constantly  his  divine  grace  to  point  your  in- 
clination to  proper  studies,  and  to  fixyonr  heart  there. 
He  ean  keep  off  temptations  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left,  both  by  the  course  of  his  providence  and  by  the  se- 
cret and  insensible  intimations  of  his  spirit.  He  can 
guard  your  imderstanding  from  every  evil  inflncnce  of 
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error,  and  secure  you  from  the  danger  of  evil  books  and 
men,  which  might  otherwise  have  a  fatal  effect,  and 
lead  you  into  pernicious  mistakes. 

Nor  lot  this  sort  of  advice  fall  under  the  censure  of 
the  godless  and  prophane  as  a  mere  piece  of  bigotry  or 
enthusiasm  derived  from  faith  and  the  Bible  :  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  given  to  support  this  pious  prac- 
tice of  invoking  the  blessing  of  God  on  our  studies  are 
derived  from  the  light  of  nature  as  well  as  revela- 
tion. He  that  made  our  souls  and  is  the  father  of 
spirits,  shall  he  not  be  supposed  to  have  a  most  friendly 
influence  toward  the  instruction  and  government  of  them? 
The  author  of  our  rational  powers  can  involve  them  in 
darkness  when  he  pleases  ])y  a  sudden  distemper,  or  he 
can  abandon  t'lem  to  wander  into  dark  and  foolish  opin- 
ions when  they  are  lilicd  with  a  vain  conceit  of  their  own 
light.  He  expects  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life,  and  lie  does  as  certainly  expect  it  in  the  su- 
perior operations  of  the  mind,  and  in  the  search  of  know- 
le<lge  and  truth.  The  very  Greek  heathens  by  the  light 
of  reason  were  taught  to  say,  'ek  AK^«p;^oji45o-3a,  and  the 
latins,  e/1  Jo-cc  principium,  musm.  In  works  of  learning 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  begin  with  God.  Even  the 
poets  call  upon  the  Muse  as  the  goddess  to  assist  them 
in  their  composilious. 

The  first  lines  of  Homer  in  his  Iliad  and  his  Odys- 
sey, the  first  line  of  IMusfcus  in  his  song  of  Hero  and  Le- 
ander,  the  beginning  of  Hesiod  in  bis  poem  of  Works  and 
DcivSn  and  several  others,  furnish  us  with  sufficient  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  ;  nor  does  Ovid  leave  out  this  piece 
of  devotion  as  he  begins  his  stories  of  the  Mctamorpho- 
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ses.  Christianity  so  much  the  more  obliges  us  by  the 
pi'ecepts  ol*  scripture  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  true 
God  in  ail  our  labours  of  the  mind,  for  the  improve 
ment  of  ourselves  and  others.  Bishop  Saunderson  says, 
that  study  ivithout  prayer  is  atiidsmf  as  well  as  that 
prayer  xvithout  study  is  presumption.  And  we  are  still 
more  abundantly  encouraged  by  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  acknowledged  from  their  own  experience, 
ihat  sincere  prayer  was  no  hindrance  to  their  studies : 
they  have  gotten  more  knowledge  sometimes  upon  their 
knees  than  by  their  labour  in  perusing  a  variety  of  au- 
thors, and  they  have  left  this  observation  for  such  as 
follow.  Bene  orasse  est  bene  studuisse.  Praying  is  the 
best  studying. 

To  conclude,  let  industry  and  devotion  join  together, 
and  you  need  not  doubt  the  happy  success.  Prov.  ii.  2. 
Incline  thine  ear  to  xvisdonif  apply  thine  heart  to  under- 
standing: cry  after  knowledge,  and  lift  up  thy  voices 
seek  her  as  silver  f  and  search  for  her  as  for  hidden  treas- 
nres ;  then  shall  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
&c.  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  It  is  the  Lord 
who  gives  rvisdom  even  to  the  simple,  and  out  of  /i» 
mouth  Cometh  knmcledge  and  understanding. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Observation,  reading,  Instruction  by  lectures,  conversation  and  stutfy 
compared. 

X  HERE  are  five  eminent  means  or  methods  ^vhereby 
the  mind  is  improved  in  the  knoAvJedge  of  things,  and 
these  are  observation,  reading,  instruction  by  lecture^ 
conversation  and  meditation  ;  m  hich  last  in  a  most  pecu- 
liar manner  is  called  studj. 

Let  us  survey  the  general  definitions  or  descriptioHs 
of  them  all. 

I.  Observation  is  the  notice  that  we  take  of  all  occur- 
rences in  human  life,  whether  they  are  sensible  or  intel- 
lectual, whether  relating  to  persons  or  things,  to  our- 
selves or  others.  It  is  this  that  furnishes  us  even  from 
our  infancy  with  a  rich  variety  of  ideas  and  propositions^ 
words  and  phrases  :  it  is  by  this  we  know  that  fire  wiU 
burn,  that  the  sun  gives  light,  that  a  horse  eats  grass, 
that  an  acorn  produces  an  oak,  that  man  is  a  being  capa* 
ble  of  reasoning  and  discourse,  that  our  judgment  is 
weak,  that  ojir  mistakes  are  many,  that  our  sorrows  are 
great,  that  our  bodies  die,  and  are  cai'ried  to  the  grave, 
anfl  that  one  generation  succeeds  another.  All  those 
thi-igs  which  we  see,  which  we  hear,  or  feel,  which  we 
perceive  by  sense  or  consciousness,  which  we  know  in  a 
direct  manner,  with  scarce  any  exercise  of  our  reflect- 
ing faculties,  or  our  reasoning  powers,  may  be  included 
tmder  the  general  name  ©f  obseiTation. 
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When  this  observation  relates  to  any  thing  that  immet 
diately  concerns  ourselves,  and  of  which  we  are  con-^ 
scions,  it  may  be  called  experience.  So  I  am  said  to 
know  or  experience,  that  I  have  in  myself  a  power  of 
thinking,  fearing,  loving,  &c.  that  I  have  appetites  and 
passions  working  in  me,  and  many  personal  occurrenccTs 
have  attended  me  in  this  life. 

Observation  therefore  includes  all  that  Mr.  Locke 
means  by  sensation  and  reflection. 

When  we  are  searching  out  the  nature  or  propertieiS 
of  any  being,  by  various  methods  of  trials,  or  when  we 
apply  some  active  powers  or  set  some  causes  at  work^ 
to  observe  what  effects  they  would  produce,  this  sort  of 
observation  is  called  experiment.  So  when  I  throw  a 
bullet  into  water,  I  find  it  sinks  :  and  when  I  throw  the 
same  bullet  into  quicksilver,  I  see  it  swims  :  but  if  I 
beat  out  this  bullet  into  a  thin  hollow  shape  like  a  dish, 
then  it  will  swim  in  the  water  too.  So  when  I  strike 
two  flints  together,  I  find  they  produce  fire :  when  I 
throw  a  seed  into  the  earth,  it  grows  up  into  a  plant. 

All  these  belong  to  the  first  mt^thod  of  knowledge- 
which  I  call  observation, 

II.  Reading  is  that  means  or  method  of  knowledge 
whereby  we  acquaint  ourselves  with  what  other  men 
have  wi'itten  or  published  to  the  world  in  their  writings. 
These  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  of  infinite  advan,- 
tage  ;  for  by  them  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  senti- 
ment-s,  observations,  reasonings  and  improv#ments  of  all 
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the  learned  world,  in  the  most  remote  nations,  and  in 
former  ages,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  mankind. 

III.  Public  or  private  lectures,  arc  such  verbal  in- 
structions as  are  given  by  a  teacher  while  the  learners 
attend  in  silence.  This  is  the  way  of  learning  religion 
from  the  pulpil,  or  of  pliilosophy  or  theology  from  the 
professor's  clmir,  or  of  mathematicks  bv  a  teacher  shew- 
ing us  various  theorems  or  problems,  i.  c.  speculations 
or  practices,  by  denionstratjon  and  operation,  with  all 
the  instruments  of  art  necessary  to  those  operations. 

IV.  Conversation  is  anotlier  method  of  improving  our 
minds,  wherein  by  mutual  discourse  and  enquiry  we 
learn  the  sentiments  of  others,  as  well  as  communicate 
our  sentiments  to  others  in  the  same  manner.  Some- 
times indeed,  though  botli  parties  speak  by  turns,  yet  the 
advantage  is  only  on  one  side  ;  as,  when  a  teacher  and  a 
learner  meet  and  discourse  together  :  but  frequently  the 
profit  is  mutual.  Under  this  head  of  conversation  we 
may  also  rank  disputes  of  various  kinds. 

V.  Meditation  or  study  includes  all  those  exercises  of 
the  mind  whereby  we  render  all  the  former  methods 
useful  for  our  increase  in  true  kno^vledge  and  wisdom. 
It  is  by  meditation  we  come  to  confirm  our  memory  of 
things  that  pass  through  our  thoughts  in  the  occurrences 
of  life,  in  our  own  experiences,  and  in  the  observations 
we  make  :  it  is  by  meditation  that  we  draw  various  infer- 
ences, and  establish  in  our  minds  general  principles  of 
knowledge.  It  is  by  meditation  that  we  compare  the 
various  ideas  which  we  deriAC  I'lom  our  senses,  or  from 
the  operations  of  our  souls,  and  join  tlicm  in  propositions. 
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It  is  by  meditation  that  we  fix  in  oitp  memory  whatsoev- 
er \vc  learn,  and  form  our  judgment  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood, the  strength  or  weakness,  of  what  others  speak  or 
write.  It  is  meditation  or  study  that  draws  out  long 
chains  of  argument,  and  searches  and  finds  deep  and  dif- 
ficult truths  which  hefore  lay  concealed  in  darkness. 

It  would  he  a  needless  tiling  to  prove  that  our  own  sol- 
itary meditations,  together  Avith  the  few  ohservations 
that  the  most  part  of  mankind  are  capable  of  making, 
are  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  lead  us  into  the  attain- 
ment of  any  considei-ahle  proportion  of  knowledge,  at 
least  in  an  age  so  much  improved  as  ours  is,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  conversation  and  reading,  and  other  proper 
Instructions  that  are  to  be  attained  in  our  days.  Yet 
each  of  these  five  methods  have  their  peculiar  advanta- 
ges, whereby  they  assist  each  other  ;  and  their  peculiar 
defects,  which  have  need  to  he  supplied  by  the  others' 
assistance.  Let  us  trace  over  some  of  the  particular  ad- 
vanlugcs  of  each. 

I.  One  method  of  improving  the  mind  is  observatioa^, 
and  the  advantages  of  it  are  these. 

1.  It  is  owing  to  observation  that  our  mind  is  furnish- 
ed with  the  lirst,  simple  and  complex  ideas.  It  is  this 
lays  the  ground-work  and  foundation  of  all  knowledge, 
and  makes  us  capable  of  using  any  of  the  otlier  methods 
for  improving  the  mind ;  for  if  we  did  not  attain  a  vari- 
ety of  sensible  and  intellectual  ideas  by  the  sensations  o 
outward  objects,  by  the  consciousness  of  our  own  appe-. 
tites  and  passions,  pleasures  and  pains,  and  by  inAvard 
experience  of  the  actings  of  our  own  spirits,  it  would  be 
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impossible  for  men  or  books  to  leaeh  us  any  thing.  It 
is  observation  that  must  give  us  our  first  ideas  of  things^, 
fts  it  inehides  in  it  sense  and  consciousness. 

3.  4J1  our  knowledge  derived  from  observation, 
whether  it  be  of  single  ideas  or  of  propositions,  is  know- 
J  edge  gotten  at  first  hand.  Hereby  we  see  and  know 
things  as  they  are,  or  as  they  appear  to  us  ;  Ave  take  the 
impressions  of  them  on  our  minds  from  the  original  ob- 
jects themselves,  which  give  a  clearer  and  stronger  con- 
ception of  things  :  these  ideas  are  more  lively,  and  the 
propositions  (at  least  in  many  cases)  are  much  more  ev- 
ident. Whereas  what  knowledge  we  derive  from  lec- 
tures, reading  and  conversation,  is  but  the  copy  of  other 
men's  ideas,  that  is,  the  picture  of  a  picture  ,•  and  it  is 
one  remove  further  from  the  original. 

3.  Another  advantage  of  observation  is,  that  we  may 
gain  knowledge  all  the  day  long,  and  every  moment  of 
our  lives,  and  every  moment  of  our  existence  we  may  be 
adding  something  to  our  intellectual  treasiu'cs  thereby, 
eJ^cept  only  wliile  we  are  asleep ;  and  even  then  the  re- 
membrance of  our  dreamings  will  teach  us  some  truths, 
and  lay  a  foundation  for  a  better  acquaintance  with  hu- 
man nature  both  in  the  powers  and  in  the  frailties  of  it. 

II.  The  next  way  of  improving  the  mind  is  by  read- 
ing, and  the  advantages  of  it  are  such  as  these. 

1.  By  reading  we  acquaint  ourselves  in  a  very  exten- 
sive manner  with  the  affairs,  actions  and  thoughts  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  in  the  most  remote  nations  and  in 
inost  diitant  ages  ^  and  tl^at  with  as  much  ease  as  though 
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tliey  lived  in  our  own  age  and  nation.  By  reading  of 
books  we  may  learn  something  from  all  parts  of  lunn- 
kind ;  whereas  by  observation  we  learn  all  from  our- 
selves, and  only  what  comes  within  our  own  direct  cogni- 
zance ;  by  conversation  we  can  only  enjoy  the  assistance 
of  a  very  few  persons,  viz.  those  who  are  near  us  and 
live  at  the  same  time  when  we  do,  that  is,  our  neigh- 
bours and  contemporaries  :  but  our  knowledge  is  much 
more  narrowed  still,  if  we  confine  ourselves  merely  to 
our  own  solitary  reasonings  without  much  observation 
or  reading  :  for  then  all  our  improvement  must  arise  on- 
ly from  our  own  inward  powers,  and  meditations. 

3.  By  reading  we  learn  not  only  the  actions  and  the 
sentiments  of  distant  nations  and  ages,  but  we  transfer 
to  ourselves  the  knowledge  and  improvements  of  the 
most  learned  men,  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  mankind, 
when  or  wheresoever  they  lived  :  for  though  many  books 
have  been  written  by  weak  and  injudicious  persons,  yet 
the  most  of  those  books  which  have  obtained  great  repu- 
tation in  the  world  are  the  products  of  great  and  wise 
men  in  their  several  ages  and  nations :  whereas  we  can 
obtain  the  conversation  and  instruction  of  those  only  who 
are  within  the  reach  of  our  dwelling,  or  our  acquaint- 
ance, whether  they  are  wise  or  unwise  ;  and  sometimes 
that  narrow  sphere  scarce  affords  any  person  of  great 
eminence  in  wisdom  or  learning,  unless  our  mstructor 
happen  to  have  this  character.  And  as  for  our  own  study 
and  meditations,  even  when  we  arrive  at  some  good  degrees 
of  learning,  our  advantage  for  further  improvement  in 
knowledge  by  them  is  still  far  more  contracted  than 
what  we  may  derive  from  reading. 
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3.  When  ^\c  read  good  authors  we  leani  the  hest,  the 
most  laboured  and  most  refined  sentiments  even  of  those 
wise  and  learned  men  ;  for  tliey  have  studied  hard,  and 
have  committed  to  writing  their  mtiturest  thoughts,  and 
the  result  of  their  long  study  and  experience :  whereas 
by  conversation,  and  in  some  lectures,  we  obtainr 
many  times  only  the  present  thoughts  of  our  tutors  or 
friends,  (which  though  they  may  be  bright  and  useful) 
yet,  at  first  perhaps  may  be  sudden  and  indigested,  and 
are  mere  hints  which  have  risen  to  maturity. 

4.  It  is  another  advantage  of  reading,  that  we  may 
review  what  we  have  read ;  we  may  consult  the  page 
again  and  again,  and  meditate  on  it  at  successive  sea- 
sons, in  our  serenest  and  retired  hours,  having  the  book 
always  at  hand :  but  what  we  obtain  by  couversalioa 
and  in  lectures  is  oftentimes  lost  again  as  soon  as  the 
company  breaks  up,  or  at  least  when  the  day  vanishes  ; 
unless  we  ha])pen  to  have  tlie  talent  of  a  good  memory, 
or  quickly  retire  and  note  down  Avliat  remarkables  we 
have  found  in  tliose  discourses.  And  for  the  same  rea- 
son, and  for  want  of  retiring  and  writing,  many  a  learn- 
ed man  has  lost  several  useful  meditations  of  his  own, 
and  could  never  recal  them  again. 

III.  The  advantages  of  verbal  instructions  by  publie 
or  privale  lectures  are  these. 

1.  There  is  something  more  sprightly,  more  delighf- 
fulaudeutei'taining  in  the  living  discourse  of  a  wise,  learn- 
ed, and  well-qualified  teacher  than  there  is  in  the  silent 
and  sedentary  practice  of  reading.  The  very  turn  of  voice, 
the  good  pronunciation,  ami  tlie  polite  and  alluring  mannipr 
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which  some  teachers  have  attained,  will  en.^ge  the  at- 
tention, keep  the  soul  fixed,  and  convey  and  insinuate  in- 
to the  mind,  the  ideas  of  things  in  a  more  lively  and  for- 
cihle  way,  than  the  mere  reading  of  books  in  the  silence 
*nd  retirement  of  the  closet. 

2.  A  tutor  or  instructor  when  he  paraphrases  and 
explains  other  authors,  can  mark  out  the  precise  point 
of  difficulty  or  controversy,  and  unfold  it.  He  can  shew 
you  which  paragraphs  are  of  greatest  importance,  and 
wliieh  are  of  less  moment.  He  can  teach  his  hearers 
what  authors,  or  what  parts  of  an  author,  are  best  worth 
reading  on  any  particular  subject ;  and  thus  save  his  dis- 
ciples much  time  and  pains  by  shortning  the  labours  of 
their  closet  and  private  studies.  He  can  shew  you  what 
were  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients  in  a  compendium,  which 
perhaps  would  cost  much  labour  and  the  perusal  of  many 
books  to  attain.  He  can  inform  you  what  new  doctrines  or 
sentiments  are  rising  in  the  world,  before  they  come  to  be 
public;  as  Avell  as  acquaint  you  v.ith  his  own  private 
thougts  and  his  OAvn  experiments  and  observations,  w^iiich 
never  were  and  perhaps  never  will  he  published  to  the 
world,  and  yet  may  be  very  valuable  and  useful. 

3.  A  living  instructor  can  convey  to  our  senses  those 
notions  Avith  which  he  would  furnish  our  minds,  when 
he  teaches  us  natural  philosophy,  or  most  parts  of  mathe- 
matical learning.  He  can  make  the  experiments  before 
our  eyes.  He  can  describe  figures  and  diagrams,  point 
to  the  lines  and  angles,  and  make  out  the  demonstration 
in  a  more  intelligible  manner  by  sensible  means,  which 
cannot  be  done  so  well  by  mere  reading,  even  though  we 
should  have  the  same  figtircs  lying  in  a  book  before  our 
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eyes.  A  living  teacher  therefore  is  a  most  necessary  help 
in  these  studies. 

I  might  add  also,  that  even  where  the  suhject  of  dis- 
course is  moral,  logical  or  rhetorical,  &c.  and  which 
does  not  directly  come  under  the  notice  of  our  senses,  a 
tutor  may  explain  his  ideas  hy  such  familar  examples, 
and  plain  or  simple  similitudes,  as  seldom  find  place  hi 
books  and  writings. 

4.  "When  an  instructor  in  his  lectui'cs  delivers  any  mat- 
ter  of  difficulty,  or  expi'csses  himself  in  such  a  manner 
as  seems  obscure,  so  that  you  do  not  take  up  his  ideas 
clearly  or  fully,  you  have  opportunity,  at  least  when  the 
lecture  is  finished,  or  at  other  proper  seasons,  to  enquire 
how  such  a  sentence  should  be  understood,  or  how  such 
a  difficulty  may  be  explained  and  removed. 

If  there  be  no  permission  given  to  free  converse  with 
the  tutor,  either  in  the  midst  of  the  lecture,  or  rather 
at  the  end  of  it,  concerning  any  doubts  or  difficulties 
that  occur  to  the  hearer,  this  brings  it  very  near  to 
conversation  or  discourse. 

IV.  Conversation  is  the  next  method  of  improvement, 
and  it  is  attended  with  the  following  advantages. 

1.  When  we  converse  familiarly  with  a  learned  friend, 
we  have  his  own  help  at  hand  to  explain  to  us  every  word 
and  sentiment  that  seems  obscure  in  his  discourse,  and  to 
inform  us  of  his  whole  meaning,  so  that  we  are  in  much 
less  danger  of  mistaking  his  sense  :  whereas  in  books,^ 
whatsoever  is  really  obs«ure,  may  aUo  abide  always  ob 
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acure  without  remedy,  since  the  author  is  not  at  hand 
that  we  may  enquire  his  sense. 

If  we  mistake  the  meaning  of  our  fr-iend  in  eonversa* 
tion,  we  are  quickly  set  right  again  ;  hut  in  reading  we 
many  times  go  on  in  the  same  mistake,  and  are  not  capa- 
ble of  recovering  ourselves  from  it.  Thence  it  comes 
to  pass  that  we  have  so  many  contests  in  all  ages  about 
the  meaning  of  ancient  authors,  and  especially  the  sacred 
writers.  Happy  should  we  he  could  we  but  converse 
with  Moses,  Isaiah  and  St.  Paul,  and  consult  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  when  we  meet  with  a  difficult 
text !  But  that  glorious  conversation  is  reserved  for  iUe 
ages  of  future  blessedness. 

2.  When  we  are  discoursing  upon  any  theme  with  a 
friend,  we  may  propose  our  doubts  and  objections  against 
his  sentiments,  and  have  them  solved  and  answered  at 
once.  The  difficulties  that  arise  in  our  minds  may  be  re- 
moved by  one  enlightening  word  of  our  correspondent ; 
whereas  in  reading,  if  a  difficulty  or  question  arise  in 
our  thoughts  which  the  author  has  not  liappened  to  men- 
tion, we  must  be  content  without  a  present  answer  or  so- 
lution of  it.     Books  cannot  speak. 

3.  Not  only  the  doubts  which  arise  in  the  mind  upon  any 
subject  of  discourse  are  easily  proposed  and  solved  in 
conversation,  but  the  very  difficulties  we  meet  with  in 
books  and  in  our  private  studies  may  find  a  relief  by 
friendly  conference.  We  may  pore  upon  a  knotty  point 
in  solitary  meditation  many  montlis  without  a  solution, 
because  perhaps  we  have  got  into  a  wrong  tract  of  thought; 
and  our  labour  (while  we  are  pursuing  a  false  scent)  is 
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not  only  useless  and  unsuccessful ;  but  it  leads  us  perhaps 
into  a  long  train  of  error  for  want  of  being  corrected  in 
the  first  step.  But  if  Ave  note  down  this  difficulty  when 
yre  read  it,  we  may  propose  it  to  an  ingenious  correspon- 
dent when  we  see  him  j  we  may  be  relieved  in  a  moment, 
and  find  the  difficulty  vanish :  he  beholds  the  object  perhaps 
in  a  different  view,  sets  it  before  us  in  quite  another  light, 
leads  us  at  once  into  evidence  and  truth,  and  that  with  a 
delightful  surprize. 

^.  Conversation  calls  out  into  light  Avhat  has  been  lodg- 
ed in  all  the  recesses  and  secret  chambers  of  the  soul : 
by  occasional  hints  and  incidents  it  brings  old  useful  no- 
tions into  rememberance ;  it  unfolds  and  displays  the  hid- 
den treasures  of  knowledge  with  which  I'cading,  observa- 
tion tmd  study  had  before  furnished  the  mind.  By  mutu- 
al discourse  the  soul  is  awakened  and  allured  to  bring 
forth  its  hoards  of  knowledge,  and  it  learns  how  to  ren- 
der them  most  useful  to  mankind.  A  man  of  vast  read- 
ing without  conversation,  is  like  a  miser  who  lives  only 
to  himself. 

5.  In  free  and  friendly  conversation  our  intellectual 
l>owers  are  more  animated,  and  our  spirits  act  with  a  su- 
perior vigour  in  the  quest  and  pursuit  of  unknown  truths. 
There  is  a  sharpness  and  sagacity  of  thought  that  attends 
conversation  beyond  what  we  find  M'hilst  we  are  shut  up 
reading  and  musing  in  our  retirements.  Our  souls  may 
be  serene  in  solitude,  but  not  sparkling,  though  perhaps 
we  are  employed  in  reading  the  works  of  the  brightest 
writers.  Often  has  it  happened  in  fice  discourse  that  new 
thoughts  are  strangely  struck  out,  and  the  seeds  of  truth 
sparkle  and  blaze  through  the  company,  which  in  calm 
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and  Silent  reading  would  never  have  been  excited.  By 
conversation  you  w  ill  both  give  and  receive  this  benefit ; 
as  ilints  wlien  put  into  motion  and  striking  against  each 
other  produce  living  fire  on  both  sides,  Avhieh  would 
never  have  I'isen  from  the  same  hard  materials  in  a 
state  of  re  St. 

6.  In  generous  conversation,  amongst  ingenious  and 
learned  men,  we  have  a  great  advantage  of  proposing  our 
private  opinions,  and  of  bringing  our  own  sentiments  to 
the  test,  and  learning  in  a  more  compendious  and  a  safer 
way  what  the  world  will  judge  of  them,  how  mankind 
will  receive  them,  what  objections  may  be  raised  against 
them,  what  defects  tbere  are  in  our  scheme,  and  how  to 
correct  our  own  mistakes ;  which  advantages  are  not  so 
easy  to  be  obtained  by  our  own  private  meditations  :  for 
the  pleasure  A^  e  take  in  our  own  notions,  and  the  passion 
of  self-love,  as  well  as  the  narrowness  of  our  own  views, 
tempt  us  to  pass  too  favourable  an  opinion  on  our  own 
schemes  ;  whereas  the  variety  of  genius  in  our  several 
associates,  will  give  happy  notices  how  our  opinion  will 
stand  in  the  view  of  mankind. 

7.  It  is  also  another  considerable  advantage  of  con- 
versation that  it  furnishes  the  student  with  tlie  know- 
ledge of  men  and  the  affairs  of  life,  as  reading  furnishes 
him  with  book-learning.  A  man  who  dwells  all  his 
davs  amon":  books  mav  have  amassed  toirether  a  vast 
heap  of  notions,  but  he  maybe  a  mere  scholar,  which 
is  a  contemptible' sort  of  charactei'in  the  world.  A  her- 
mit who' has  been  shut  up  in  his  cell  in  a  college,  has 
contracted  a  sort  of  mould  and  rust  upon  his  soul,  and  all 
Ms  airs   of  behaviour  have  a  certain  awkv/ardness  in 
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them ;  but  these  awkward  airs  are  worn  out  by  degrees 
in  conipauy  :  the  rust  and  the  mould  are  filed  and  brushed 
off  bj  polite  conversation.  The  scholar  now  becomes  a 
citizen  or  a  gentleman,  a  neighbour  and  a  friend  ;  he 
learns  how  to  dress  his  sentiments  in  the  fabest  colours, 
as  well  as  to  set  them  in  the  strongest  light.  Thus  he 
brings  out  his  notions  with  honour,  he  makes  some  use 
of  them  in  the  world,  and  improves  the  theory  by  the 
practice.  ^^^r 

But  before  we  proceed  too  far  in  finishing  a  bright 
character  by  conversation,  Ave  should  consider  that  some- 
thing else  is  necessary  besides  an  acquaintance  with  men 
and  books :  and  therefore  I  add, 

Y,  Mere  lectures,  reading  and  conversation  without 
thinking,  are  not  sufficient  to  make  a  man  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom.  It  is  oiu*  own  thought  and  reflection,  stu- 
dy and  meditation  must  attend  all  the  other  metliods  of 
improvement,  and  perfect  them.  It  carries  these  advan- 
tages w  ith  it  : 

1.  Though  observation  and  instruction,  reading  and 
conversation  may  furnish  us  with  many  ideas  of  men  and 
things,  yet  it  is  our  own  meditation  and  the  labour  of 
our  own  thoughts  that  must  form  our  judgment  of  things. 
Our  own  thoughts  should  join  or  disjoin  these  ideas  in 
a  proposition  for  ourselves :  it  is  our  own  mind  that 
must  judge  for  ourselves  concerning  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas,  and  form  propositions  of  truth  out 
of  them.  Reading  and  conversation  may  acquaint  us  with 
many  truths  an«l  with  many  arguments  to  support  them, 
hut  it  is  our  ov.n  study  and  reasjouing  that  must  detei>, 
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mine  wlictlier  these  propositions  are  true,  and  whether 
these  arguments  are  just  and  solid. 

It  is  confest  there  are  a  thousand  things  which  our 
eyes  have  not  seen,  and  which  would  never  come  within 
the  reach  of  our  personal  and  immediate  knowledge  and 
observation,  because  of  the  distance  of  times  and  places  : 
these  must  be  known  by  consulting  other  persons  ;  and 
that  is  done  either  in  their  writings  or  in  their  discour- 
ses. But  after  all,  let  this  be  a  fixed  point  with  us,  that 
it  is  our  own  reflection  and  judgment  that  must  deter- 
^line  how  far  we  should  receive  that  which  books  or 
men  inform  us  of,  and  how  far  they  are  worthy  of  our 
assent  and  credit. 

3.  It  is  meditation  and  study  that  transfers  and  con- 
veys the  notions  and  sentiments  of  others  to  ourselves,, 
so  as  to  make  them  properly  our  own.  It  is  our  own 
judgment  upon  them  as  well  as  our  memory  of  them 
that  makes  them  become  our  own  property.  It  does  as 
it  were  concoct  our  intellectual  food,  and  turns  it  into  a 
part  of  ourselves :  just  as  a  man  may  caU  his  limbs  and 
his  flesh  his  own,  whether  he  borrowed  the  materials 
from  the  ox  or  the  sheep,  from  the  lark  or  the  lobster ; 
whether  he  derived  it  from  corn  or  milk,  the  fruits  of  the 
trees,  or  the  herbs  and  roots  of  the  earth  ,•  it  is  all  now  be- 
come one  substance  with  himself,  and  he  wields  and  man- 
ages those  muscles  and  limbs  for  his  own  proper  purposes, 
Avhich  once  were  the  substance  of  other  animals  or  ve- 
getables ;  that  very  substance  wliich  last  week  Avas  graz- 
ing in  the  field  or  swimming  in  the  sea,  waving  in  the 
milk-pail,  or  growing  in  the  garden,  is  now  become  pax't 
of  the  man. 
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3.  By  study  and  meditation  we  improve  the  hints  that 
"we  have  acquired  by  observation,  conversation  and  reading: 
>ve  take  more  time  in  thinking,  and  hy  the  labour  of  tlie 
mind  Ave  pencti*ate  deeper  into  themes  of  knowledge, 
and  carry  our  thoughts  sometimes  much  failher 
on  many  subjects,  than  we  ever  met  with  cither  in  the 
books  of  the  dead  or  discourses  of  the  living.  It  is  our 
own  reasoning  that  draws  out  one  truth  from  another, 
and  forms  a  whole  scheme  of  science  from  a  few  hintb 
which  >ve  borrowed  elsewhere. 

By  a  survey  of  these  things  we  may  justly  conclude,  that 
he  that  spends  all  his  time  in  hearing  lectures  or  poring 
ripon  books  v.  ithout  observation,  meditation  or  converse, 
will  have  but  a  mere  historical  knowledge  of  learning, 
and  be  able  only  to  tell  what  others  have  known  or  said 
on  the  subject.  He  that  lets  all  his  time  flow  away  in 
conversation  Avithout  due  observation,  reading  or  study, 
will  gain  but  a  slight  and  superficial  knowledge,  Avhich 
will  be  in  danger  of  vanishing  with  the  voice  of  the 
speaker :  and  he  that  confines  himself  merely  to  his 
closet  and  his  own  narroAv  observation  of  things,  and  is 
taught  only  by  his  own  solitary  thoughts,  without  in- 
struction by  lectures,  reading  or  free  conversation, 
will  be  in  danger  of  a  narrow  spirit,  a  vain  conceit  of 
himself,  and  an  unreasonable  contempt  of  others  ;  and 
after  all  he  will  obtain  but  a  very  limited  and  impei'fect 
view  and  knowledge  of  things,  and  he  will  seldom  karn 
how  to  make  that  knowledge  useful. 

These  five  methods  of  improvement  should  be  pursued 
jointly,  and  go  hand  in  hand,  Avhere  our  circumstances 
are  so  happy  as  to  find  opportunity  and  convenicncy  to 
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enjoy  thera  all :  though  I  must  give  ray  opinion,  that 
two  of  them,  viz.  reading  and  meditation,  should  employ 
much  more  of  our  time  than  public  lectures  or  conversa- 
tion and  discourse.  As  for  observation,  we  may  be  al- 
ways acquiring  knowledge  that  way,  whether  we  are 
alone  or  in  company. 

But  it  will  be  for  our  further  imppovement  if  we  go 
over  all  these  five  methods  of  obtaining  knowledge  more 
distinctly  and  more  at  large,  and  see  what  special  advan- 
ces in  useful  science  we  may  draw  from  them  ail. 


CHAPTER  111. 


Rules  relating  to  Observation. 


M.  HOUGH  obsen  ation,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,, 
and  as  it  is  distinguished  from  meditation  and  study,  is 
the  first  means  of  our  improvement,  and  in  its  strictest 
sense  it  does  not  include  in  it  any  reasonings  of  tiie  mind 
upon  the  things  which  we  observe,  or  inferences  drawn 
from  tliem  ;  yet  the  motions  of  the  mind  are  so  exceed- 
ing sAvift,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  thinking  man 
to  gain  experiences  or  observations  without  making  some 
secret  and  short  reflections  upon  them  :  and  therefore  in 
giving  a  few  directions  concerning  this  method  of  im- 
provement, I  shall  not  so  narrowly  confine  myself  to  the 
first  mere  impression  of  objects  on  the  mind  by  observa- 
tion ;  but  include  also  some  hints  which  relate  to  th« 
first,  most  easy,  and  obvious  reflections  or  reasonings 
which  arise  from  them. 

I.  Let  the  enlargement  of  your  knowledge  be  one  eon* 
slant  view  and  design  in  life ;  since  there  is  no  time  or 
place,  no  transactions,  occurrences,  or  engagements  in 
life,  which  exclude  us  from  this  method  of  improving  the 
mind.  When  we  are  alone,  even  in  darkness  and  silence, 
we  may  converse  with  our  own  hearts,  observe  the  work- 
ing of  our  own  spirits,  and  reflect  ujion  the  inward  mo- 
tions of  our  own  passions  in  some  of  tlie  latest  occurren- 
ces in  life ;  we  may  acquaint  oinselves  witli  t)ie  powers 
and  properties,  the  tendencies  and  inclinuiions  both  of  bo- 
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dy  and  spirit,  and  gain  a  ^no^e  intimate  knowledge  of 
ourselves.  AVhen  we  are  in  company,  we  may  discover 
something  more  of  human  nature,  of  human  passions  and 
follies,  and  of  human  aifairs,  vices  and  virtues,  by  con- 
versing with  mankind,  and  observing  their  conduct.  Nor 
is  there  any  thing  more  valuable  than  the  knowledge  of 
ourselves,  and  the  knowledge  of  men,  except  it  be  the 
knowledge  of  God  who  made  us,  and  our  relation  to  him 
as  our  governor. 

When  we  are  in  the  bouse  or  the  city,  wheresoever  we 
turn  our  eyes,  we  see  the  works  of  men ;  when  we  are 
abroad  in  the  country,  we  behold  more  of  the  works  of 
God.  The  skies  and  the  gromid  above  and  beneath  us, 
and  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  around  about  us,  may 
entertain  our  obsenation  with  ten  thousand  varieties. 

Endeavour  therefore  to  derive  some  instruction  or  im- 
provement of  the  mind  from  every  thing  which  you  see 
or  hear,  from  every  thing  which  occurs  in  human  life, 
from  every  thing  within  you  or  without  you. 

Fetch  down  some  know  ledge  from  the  clouds,  the  stars, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  revolution  of  all  the  planets : 
dig  and  draw  up  some  valuable  meditations  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  and  search  them  through  the  vast 
oceans  of  water :  extract  some  intellectual  improvements 
from  the  minerals  and  metals  ;  from  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture among  the  vegetables,  and  herbs,  trees,  and  flowers : 
learn  some  lessons  from  the  birds  and  the  beasts,  and 
the  meanest  insect :  read  the  wisdom  of  God  and  his  ad- 
mirable contrivance  in  them  all :  read  his  almighty  pow- 
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cr,  his  rich  and  various  goodness,  in  all  the  works  of  his 
hands. 

From  the  day  and  tlie  night,  the  hours  and  the  flying 
minutes,  learn  a  wise  improvement  of  time,  and  be  watch- 
ful to  seize  every  opportunity  to  increase  in  knowledge. 

From  the  vicissitudes  and  revolutions  of  nations  and 
families,  and  from  the  various  occurrences  of  the  world, 
learn  the  instability  of  mortal  affairs,  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  the  certainty  of  death.  From  a  cofiin  and  a  fimeral 
learn  to  meditate  upon  your  own  dejKirture. 

From  the  vices  and  follies  of  others,  observe  \vhat  is 
hateful  in  them ;  consider  how  such  a  practice  looks  in 
another  person,  and  remember  that  it  looks  as  ill  or  worse 
in  yourself.  From  the  virtues  of  others,  learn  something 
worthy  of  your  imitation. 

From  the  deformity,  the  distress,  or  calamity  of  oth- 
ers, derive  lessons  of  thankfulness  to  God,  and  hymns  of 
grateful  praise  to  your  creator,  governor  and  benefac- 
tor, who  has  formed  you  in  a  better  mould,  and  guarded 
you  from  those  evils.  Learn  also  the  sacred  lesson  of 
contentment  in  your  own  estate,  and  compassion  to  your 
neighbour  under  his  miseries. 

From  your  natural  powers,  sensations,  judgment,, 
memory,  hands,  feet,  &c.  make  this  inference,  that  they 
were  not  given  you  for  nothing,  but  for  some  useful  em- 
ployment to  the  honour  of  your  maker,  and  for  the  good 
of  your  fellow-creatures,  as  well  as  for  your  own  best 
interest  and  ihial  iiappiness. 
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From  the  sorrows,  the  pains,  the  sicknesses  and  siif- 
ft'rings  that  attend  you,  learn  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  im- 
perfection of  your  present  state.  From  your  own  sins 
and  follies  learn  the  patience  of  God  toward  you,  and  the 
patience  of  humility  toward  God  and  man. 

Thus  from  every  appearance  in  nature,  and  from  ev- 
ery occurrence  of  life,  you  may  derive  natural,  moral 
and  religious  observations  to  entertain  your  minds,  as 
well  as  rules  of  conduct  in  the  affairs  relating  to  this 
life,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

II.  In  order  to  furnish  the  mind  with  a  rich  variety 
of  ideas,  the  laudable  curiosity  of  young  people  should  be 
indulged  and  gratified  rather  than  discouraged.  It  is  a 
very  hopeful  sign  in  young  creatures,  to  see  them  curi- 
ous in  observing  and  inquisitive  in  searching  inlothe  great- 
est part  of  things  that  occur;  nor  should  such  an  enquiring 
temper  be  frowned  into  silence,  nor  be  rigorously  restrain- 
ed, but  should  rather  be  satisfied  by  proper  answers  given 
to  all  those  queries. 

For  this  reason  also,  where  time  and  fortune  allow  it, 
young  people  should  be  led  into  company  at  proper  sea- 
sons, should  be  carried  abroad  to  see  the  fields,  and  the 
woods,  and  the  rivers,  the  buildings,  towns  and  cities  dis- 
tant from  their  own  dwelling  ;  they  should  be  entertain- 
ed with  the  sight  of  strange  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  insects, 
vegetables,  and  productions  both  of  nature  and  art  of  ev- 
ery kind,  whether  they  are  the  products  of  their  own  or 
foreign  nations  :  and  in  due  time,  where  providence  gives 
opportunity,  they  may  travel  under  a  wise  inspector  or- 
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tutor  to  different  parts  of  the  world  for  the  same  end, 
that  they  may  bring  home  treasures  of  useful  know- 
ledge. 

III.  Among  all  these  observations,  write  down  what 
is  more  remarkable  and  uncommon :  reserve  these  re- 
marks in  store  for  proper  occasions,  and  at  proper  sea- 
sons take  a  review  of  them.  Such  a  practice  will  give 
you  a  habit  of  useful  thinking :  this  will  secure  the 
workings  of  your  soul  from  running  to  waste,  and  by  this 
means  even  your  looser  moments  will  turn  to  happy  ac- 
count both  here  and  hereafter. 

And  whatever  useful  observations  have  been  made,  let 
them  be  at  least  some  part  of  the  subject  of  your  con- 
versation among  your  friends  at  next  meeting. 

Let  the  circumstances  or  situations  of  life  be  what,  or 
where  they  will,  a  man  should  never  neglect  this  im- 
provement which  may  be  derived  from  observation.  Let 
him  travel  into  the  East  or  "West-Indies,  and  fulfil  the 
duties  of  the  military  or  the  mercantile  life  there :  let 
him  rove  through  the  earth  or  the  seas  for  his  own  hu- 
mour as  a  traveller,  or  pursue  his  diversions  in  what  part 
of  the  world  he  pleases  as  a  gentleman:  let  prosperous 
or  adverse  fortune  call  him  to  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  globe ;  still  let  him  carry  on  his  knowledge  and  the 
improvement  of  his  §oul  by  wise  observations.  In  due 
tiine  by  this  means  he  may  render  himself  some  way  use- 
ful to  the  societies  of  mankind. 

Thebaldino  in  his  younger  years  visited  the  forests  of 
Norway  on  the  account  of  trade  and  timber,  and  besides 
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liis  proper  observations  of  the  growth  of  trees  on  those 
northern  mountains,  he  learnt  there  was  a  sort  of  people 
called  Finns,  in  tliose  confines  which  borders  upon  Swe- 
den, whose  habitation  is  in  the  w  oods  :  and  he  lived  af- 
terwards to  give  a  good  account  of  them  and  some  of 
their  customs  to  the  Royal  Society  for  the  improvement 
of  natural  knowledge.  Puteoli  was  taken  captive  into 
Turky  in  his  youth,  and  travelled  w  ith  his  master  in  their 
lioly  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  whereby  he  became  more  in- 
telligent in  the  forms,  ceremonies  and  fooleries  of  the 
Mahometan  w  orship,  than  perhaps  ever  any  Briton  knew 
before  ;  and  by  his  manuscripts  we  are  more  acquainted 
in  this  last  century  with  the  Turkish  sacreds  than  any 
one  had  ever  informed  us. 

IV.  Let  us  keep  our  minds  as  free  as  possible  from 
passions  and  prejudices ;  for  these  w  ill  give  a  w  rong  turn 
to  our  observations  both  on  persons  and  things.  The  eyes 
of  a  man  in  the  jaundice  make  yellow  observations  on 
every  thing ;  and  the  soul  tinctured  with  any  passion  or 
prejudice  diffuses  a  false  colour  over  the  real  appearan- 
ces of  things,  and  disguises  many  of  the  common  occur- 
rences of  life  :  it  never  beholds  things  in  a  true  light,  nor 
suffers  them  to  appear  as  they  are.  Whensoever  there- 
fore you  would  make  proper  observations,  let  self  w  ith 
all  its  influences  stand  aside  as  far  as  possilde  ;  abstract 
your  own  interest  and  your  own  concern  for  them,  and 
bid  all  friendships  and  enmities  stand  aloof  and  keep  out 
of  the  w  ay  in  the  observations  that  you  make  relating  to 
persons  and  tilings. 

If  this  rule  were  well  obeyed,  we  should  be  much  bet- 
ter guarded  against  those  common  pieces  of  misconduct 
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in  the  observations  of  men,  viz.  The  false  judgments  of 
pride  and  envy.  How  ready  is  envy  to  mingle  with  the 
notices  which  we  take  of  other  persons  ?  Hoav  often  is 
mankind  prone  to  put  an  ill  sense  upon  the  actions  of 
their  neighbours,  to  take  a  survey  of  them  in  an  evil  po- 
sition, and  in  an  unhappy  liglit?  And  by  this  means  we 
form  a  worse  opinion  of  our  neighbours  than  they  deserve  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  pride  and  self-flattery  tempt  us 
to  make  unjust  observations  on  ourselves  in  our  own  fa- 
vour. In  all  the  favourable  judgments  we  pass  concern- 
ing ourselves,  we  should  allow  a  little  abatement  on  this 
account. 

V.  In  making  your  observations  on  persons  take  care 
of  indulging  that  busy  curiosity  which  is  ever  enquiring 
into  private  and  domestic  affairs,  Avith  an  endless  itch  of 
learning  the  secret  history  of  families.  It  is  but  seldom 
that  such  a  prying  curiosity  attains  any  valuable  ends  ; 
it  often  begets  suspicions,  jealousies  and  disturbances  in 
households,  and  it  is  a  frequent  temptation  to  persons  to 
defame  their  neiglibours.  Some  persons  cannot  belp  tell- 
ing what  they  know  ;  a  busy  body  is  most  liable  to  be- 
come a  tattler  upon  every  occasion. 

YI.  Let  your  observations  even  of  persons  and  their 
conduct  be  chiefly  designed  in  order  to  lead  you  to  a  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with  things,  particularly  with  human 
nature ;  and  to  inform  you  what  to  imitate  and  what  to 
avoid  rather  than  to  furnish  out  matter  for  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  or  the  impertinencies  of  discourse  and 
reproaches  of  tlie  tongue. 
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Til.  Though  it  may  be  proper  sometimes  to  make 
your  observations,  concerning  persons  as  well  as  things, 
the  subject  of  your  discourse  in  learned  or  usci'ul  con- 
versation ;  yet  what  remarks  you  make  on  particular 
persons,  especially  to  their  disadvantage  should  for  the 
most  part  lie  hid  in  your  own  breast,  till  some  just  and 
apparent  occasion,  some  necessary  call  of  providence 
leads  you  to  speak  to  them. 

If  the  character  or  conduct  which  you  observe  be 
greatly  culpable,  it  should  so  much  the  less  be  published. 
You  may  treasure  up  such  remarks  of  the  follies,  inde- 
eencies,  or  vices  of  your  neighbours,  as  may  be  a  con- 
stant guard  against  your  practice  of  the  same,  without 
exposing  the  reputation  of  your  neighbour  on  that  ac- 
count. It  is  a  good  old  rule,  that  our  conversation  should 
leather  be  laid  out  on  things  than  on  persons ;  and  this  rule 
should  generally  be  observed,  unless  names  be  conceal- 
ed, wheresoever  the  faults  or  follies  of  mankind  are  our 
present  theme. 

Our  late  Archbishop  Tillotson  has  written  a  small  but 
excellent  discourse  on  evil  speaking,  wherein  he  admira- 
bly explains,  limits  and  applies  tliat  general  apostolic 
precept,  Speak  evil  of  no  man,  Tit.  iii.  2. 

VIII.  Be  not  too  hasty  to  erect  general  theories  from 
a  few  particular  observations,  appearances  or  experi- 
ments. This  is  what  the  logicians  call  a  false  induc- 
tion. When  general  observations  are  drawn  from  so 
many  particulars  as  to  become  certain  and  indubitable, 
these  are  jewels  of  knowledge,  comprehending  gieat 
treasure  in  a  little  room  :   but  tliey  arc  therefoje  to  be 
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made  with  the  greater  care  and  caution,  lest  errors  be- 
come large  and  diffusive,  if  Ave  should  mistake  in  these 
general  notions. 

A  hasty  determination  of  some  universal  principles 
without  a  due  survey  of  all  the  particular  cases  which 
may  be  included  in  them,  is  the  way  to  lay  a  trap  for  our 
own  understandings  in  their  pursuit  of  any  subject,  and 
we  shall  often  be  taken  captives  into  mistake  and  false- 
hood. JSTiveo  in  his  youth  observed,  that  on  three  Christ- 
mas days  together  there  fell  a  good  quantity  of  snow, 
and  now  hath  writ  it  down  in  his  almanack  as  a  part  of 
bis  wise  remarks  on  the  weather,  that  it  will  always 
snow  at  Christmas.  Euron  a  young  lad  took  notice  ten 
times  that  there  was  a  sharp  frost  when  the  wind  was  in 
the  North-East  ,•  therefore  in  the  middle  of  last  July  he 
almost  expected  it  should  freeze,  because  the  Aveather- 
cocks  shcAved  him  a  North-East  Avind :  and  he  Avas  still 
more  disappointed  Avhen  he  found  it  a  very  sultry  season. 
It  is  the  same  hasty  judgment  that  hath  throAvn  scandal 
on  a  whole  nation  for  the  sake  of  some  culpable  charac- 
ters belonging  to  several  particular  natives  of  that  coun- 
try ;  Avhereas  all  the  French  men  are  not  gay  and  aii'y ; 
all  the  Italians  are  not  jealous  and  revengeful ;  nor  all 
the  English  overrun  with  the  spleen. 


CHAPTER  IT 

Of  books,  and  reading. 

I.  1.  HE  world  is  full  of  books,  but  (here  are  muUi 
tudes  which  are  so  ill  written  they  were  never  worth 
any  man's  reading  ;  and  there  are  thousands  more  which 
may  be  good  in  their  kind,  yet  are  worth  nothing  when 
the  month  or  year  or  occasion  is  past  for  which  they 
were  written.  Others  may  be  valuable  in  themselves, 
for  some  special  purpose  or  in  some  peculiar  science, 
but  are  not  fit  to  be  perused  by  any  but  those  who  are 
engaged  in  that  particular  science  or  business.  To  what 
use  is  it  for  a  divine  or  physician  or  a  tradesman,  to  read 
over  the  huge  volumes  of  reports  of  judged  cases  in  the 
law  ?  or  for  a  law  yer  to  learn  Hebrew  and  read  the  Rab- 
bins ?  It  is  of  vast  advantage  for  improvement  of  know- 
ledge and  saving  time,  for  a  young  man  to  have  the  most 
proper  books  for  his  reading  recommended  by  a  ju» 
dicious  friend. 

II.  Books  of  infiportance  of  any  kind,  and  especially 
complete  treatises  on  any  subject,  should  be  first  read  in  a 
more  general  and  cursory  manner,  to  learn  a  little  what 
the  treatise  promises,  ami  what  you  may  expect  from 
the  writer's  manner  and  skill.  And  for  this  end  I  w  ould 
advise  always  that  tlie  preface  be  read,  and  a  survey 
taken  of  the  table  of  contents,  if  there  be  one,  before  this 
first  survey  of  the  book.  By  this  means  you  will  not 
only  be  better  fitted  to  give  the  book  the  first  reading, 
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but  you  will  be  much  assisted  in  your  second  perusal  of 
it,  which  should  be  done  with  greater  attention  and  de- 
liberation, and  you  will  learn  with  more  ease  and  readi- 
ness what  the  author  pretends  to  teach.  In  your  read- 
ing mark  what  is  new  or  unknown  to  you  before,  and 
review  those  chapters,  pages  or  paragraphs.  Unless  a 
reader  has  an  uncommon  and  most  retentive  memory, 
Imay  venture  to  aifirm,  that  tliere  is  scarce  any  book  or 
chapter  worth  reading  once,  that  is  not  woi'thy  of  a  second 
perusal.  At  least  take  a  careful  I'cview  of  all  the  lines 
or  paragraphs  which  are  marked,  and  make  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  sections  which  you  thought  truly  valuablci 

There  is  another  reason  also  why  I  would  choose  to  take 
a  superficial  and  cursory  survey  of  a  book,  before  I  sit 
down  to  read  it,  and  dwell  upon  it  with  studious  atten- 
tion ;  and  that  is,  that  <here  may  be  several  difficulties  in 
it  which  we  cannot  easily  understand  and  conquer  at  the 
iirst  reading,  for  want  of  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the 
author's  whole  scheme.  And  therefore  in  such  treati- 
ses we  should  not  stay  till  we  master  every  difficulty 
at  the  first  perusal ;  for  perhaps  many  of  these  would 
appear  to  be  solved  when  we  have  proceeded  farther  in 
that  book,  or  Avould  vanish  of  themselves  upon  a  second 
j'cading'. 

What  we  cannot  reach  and  penetrate  at  first  may  be 
noted  down  as  matter  of  after  consideration  and  enquiry, 
if  the  pages  that  follow  do  not  happen  to  strike  a  com- 
plete light  on  those  which  went  before. 

III.  ir  three  or  foui*  persons  agree  to  lead  the  same 
hook,  ujid  each   bring  his  own  remarks  upon  it  at  some 
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set  hours  a])pointed  for  eonvcrsiition,  and  they  commu- 
nicate mutually  their  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  de-^ 
hate  about  it  in  a  friendly  manner,  this  practice  will 
render  tlie  readinj^  any  author  more  abundautly  benefi- 
cial to  every  one  of  them. 

IV.  If  several  persons  engaged  in  the  same  study  take 
into  their  hands  distinct  treatises  on  one  subject,  and  ap- 
point a  season  of  communication  once  a  week,  they  may 
inform  each  other  in  a  brief  manner  concerning  the  sense, 
sentiments  and  method  of  those  several  authors,  and 
thereby  promote  each  other's  impiH)vement,  either  by  re- 
commending the  perusal  of  the  same  book  to  their  com- 
panions, or  perhaps  by  satisfying  theii*  enquiries  concern- 
ing it  by  conversation,  without  every  one's  perusing  it. 

V.  Remember  that  vour  business  in  reading  or  in  eon- 
vcrsation,  especially  on  subjects  of  natural,  moral  or 
divine  science,  is  not  merely  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
author  or  speaker,  for  this  is  but  the  mere  knowledge  of 
history;  but  your  chief  business  is  to  consider  whether 
their  opinions  are  right  or  no,  and  to  improve  your  own 
solid  knowledge  of  tliat  subject  by  meditation  on  the 
themes  of  their  writing  or  discourse.  Deal  freely  with 
every  author  you  read,  and  yield  up  your  assent  only  to 
evidence  and  just  reasoning  on  the  subject. 

Here  I  would  be  understood  to  speak  only  of  human 
authors,  and  not  of  the  sacred  and  inspired  writings. 
In  these  our  business  indeed  is  only  to  find  out  the  sense, 
and  understand  the  true  meaning  of  the  paragraph  anel 
page,  and  our  assent  then  is  bound  to  follow  when  we 
arc  before  satisfied  that  the  writing  is  diviHo.     Vet  X 
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might  add  also,  that  even  this  is  just  reasoning,  and  this 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  demand  our  assent. 

But  in  the  composures  of  men,  remember  you  are  a 
man  as  well  as  they  ;  and  it  is  not  their  reason  but  your 
own  that  is  given  to  guide  you  when  you  arrive  at  years 
of  discretion,  of  manly  age  and  judgment. 

VI.  Let  this  therefore  be  your  practice,  especially 
after  you  have  gone  thi'ough  one  course  of  any  sci- 
ence in  your  academical  studies;  if  a  writer  on  that  sub- 
ject maintains  the  same  sentiments  as  you  do,  yet  if  he 
does  not  explain  his  ideas  or  prove  his  positions  well, 
mark  the  faults  or  defects,  and  endeavour  to  do  it  better, 
either  in  the  margin  of  your  book,  or  rather  in  some 
papers  of  your  own,  or  at  least  let  it  be  done  in  your  pri- 
vate meditations.     As  for  instance. 

Where  the  author  is  obscure,  enlighten  him  :  where 
he  is  imperfect,  supply  his  delieieneies :  where  he  is  too 
brief  and  concise,  amplify  a  little,  and  set  his  notions 
in  a  fairer  view  :  where  he  is  redundant,  mark  those 
paragraphs  to  be  retrenched :  when  he  trifles  and  grows 
impertinent,  abandon  those  passages  or  pages  :  wlierc  he 
argues,  observe  whether  his  reasons  be  conclusive:  if 
the  conclusion  be  true,  and  yet  the  argument  weak,  en- 
deavour to  confirm  it  by  better  proofs  :  where  he  de- 
rives or  infers  any  propositions  darkly  or  doubtfully, 
make  the  justice  of  the  inference  appear,  and  make 
further  inferences  or  corollaries,  if  such  occur  to  your 
mind:  where  you  suppose  he  is  in  a  mistake,  propose 
your  objections  and  correct  his  sentiments :  what  he 
writes  so  well  as  to  approve  itself  to  your  judgment. 
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both  as  just  and  useful,  treasure  it  up  in  your  memory, 
and  count  it  a  part  of  your  iutellectual  gains. 

JVo/e,  !Many  of  these  same  directions  which  I  have 
now  given,  may  be  practised  with  regard  to  conversation, 
as  well  as  reading,  in  order  to  render  it  useful  in  the 
most  extensive  and  lasting  manner. 

VII.  Other  things  also  of  the  like  nature  may  be  use- 
fully practised  with  regard  to  the  authors  Avhich  you 
read,  viz.  if  the  metliod  of  a  book  be  irregular,  reduce 
it  into  form  by  a  little  analysis  of  your  own,  or  by  hints 
in  the  margin :  if  those  things  are  heaped  together, 
which  should  be  separated,  you  may  wisely  distinguish 
and  divide  them  :  if  several  things  relating  to  the  same 
subject  are  scattered  up  and  down  separately  through 
the  treatise,  you  may  bring  them  all  to  one  view  by  re- 
ferences ;  or  if  the  matter  of  a  book  be  really  valuable 
and  deserving,  you  may  throw  it  into  a  better  method, 
reduce  it  to  a  more  logical  scheme,  or  abridge  it  into  a 
lesser  form.  All  these  practices  will  have  a  tendency 
both  to  advance  your  skill  in  logic  and  method,  to  im- 
prove your  judgment  in  general,  and  to  give  you  a  ful- 
ler survey  on  that  subject  in  particular.  When  you 
have  finished  the  treatise,  with  all  your  observations  upon 
it,  recollect  and  determine  what  real  improvements  you 
have  made  by  reading  that  author. 

VIII.  If  a  book  has  no  index  to  it  or  good  table  of 
contents,  it  is  very  useful  to  make  one  as  you  are  read- 
ing it  ;  not  with  that  exactness  as  to  include  the  sense  of 
every  page  and  paragraph,  which  sliould  be  done  if  you 
Resigned  to  print  it  j  but  it  is  sufficient  in  your  index  to 
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take  notice  only  of  those  parts  of  the  hook  which  are 
new  to  you,  or  which  you  think  w ell  written,  and  well 
w  orthy  of  your  remembrance  or  review. 

Shall  I  be  so  free  as  to  assure  my  younger  friends, 
from  my  OAvn  experience,  that  these  methods  of  reading 
Avill  cost  some  pains  in  tiie  first  years  of  your  study,  and 
especially  in  the  iirst  authors  which  you  peruse  in  any 
science,  or  on  any  particular  subject  ;  but  the  profit  will 
richly  compensate  the  pains.  And  in  the  following 
years  of  life,  after  you  have  read  a  few  valuable  books 
on  any  special  subject  in  this  manner,  it  will  be  very 
easy  to  read  others  of  the  same  kind,  because  you  will 
not  usually  find  very  much  new  matter  in  them  which 
you  have  not  already  examined. 

IX.  If  the  writer  be  remarkable  for  any  peculiar 
excellencies  or  defects  in  his  style  or  manner  of  w  riting, 
make  just  observations  upon  this  also  ;  and  whatsoever 
ornaments  you  find  there,  or  whatsoever  blemishes  occur 
in  the  language  or  manner  of  the  writer,  you  may  make 
just  remarks  upon  them.  And  remember  that  one  book 
read  over  in  this  manner,  with  all  this  laborious  medi- 
tation, Avill  tend  more  to  enrich  your  understanding,  than 
the  skimming  over  the  surface  of  twenty  authors. 

X.  By  perusing  books  in  the  manner  I  have  descri- 
bed, you  will  make  all  your  reading  subservient  not  only 
to  the  cnlai'gement  of  your  treasures  of  knowledge,  but 
also  to  the  improvement  of  your  reasoning  powers. 

There  are  many  who  read  with  constancy  nnd  dili- 
gence, and  yet  make  no  advances  in  true  knowledge  by 
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it.  They  are  delighted  with  the  notions  Avhich  they 
lead  or  hear,  as  they  Mould  be  uith  stories  that  are  told, 
but  they  do  not  weigh  thcni  in  their  minds  as  in  a  just 
balanee,  in  order  to  determine  their  truth  or  falsehood ; 
they  make  no  observations  upon  them,  or  inferences  from 
them.  Perhaps  their  eye  slides  over  the  pages,  or  the 
words  slide  over  their  ears,  and  vanish  like  a  rhapsody 
of  evening  tales,  or  the  shadows  of  a  eloud  flying  over  a 
green  field  in  a  summer's  day. 

Or  if  they  review  them  sufficiently  to  fix  them  in  their 
remembrance,  it  is  merely  w  ith  a  design  to  tell  the  tale 
over  again,  and  shew  what  men  of  learning  they  are. 
Thus  they  dream  out  their  days  in  a  course  of  reading, 
without  real  advantage.  As  a  man  may  be  eating  all 
day,  and  for  want  of  digestion  is  never  nourished ;  so 
these  endless  readers  may  cram  themselves  in  vain  with 
intellectual  food,  and  without  real  improvement  of  iheii* 
minds,  for  want  of  digesting  it  hy  proper  reflections. 

XI.  Be  diligent  therefore  in  observing  these  directions. 
Enter  into  the  sense  and  argument  of  the  authors  you 
read,  examine  all  their  proofs,  and  then  judge  of  tlic 
truth  or  falsehood  of  their  opinions  ;  and  thereby  yon 
shall  not  only  gain  a  rich  increase  of  your  understandings, 
/fey  those  truths  which  the  author  teaches,  when  you  see 
them  well  supported,  but  you  shall  acquire  also  by  de- 
grees an  habit  of  judging  justly,  and  of  reasoning  well, 
in  imitation  of  the  good  writer  whose  works  you  peruse. 

This  is  laborious  indeed,  and  the  mind  is  backward  to 
undergo  the  fatigue  of  weigiiing  every  argument  and  tra- 
cinjj;  every  thing  to  its  original.     It  i^  ranch  l-^ss  labonr 
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to  take  all  things  upon  trust  :  believing  is  much  easier 
than  arguing.  But  when  Studentio  had  once  persuaded 
his  mind  to  tie  itself  down  to  this  method  which  I  have 
pi*escribed,  he  sensibly  gained  an  admirable  facility  to 
read,  and  judge  of  what  he  read,  by  his  daily  practice  of 
it,  and  the  man  made  large  advances  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  ;  while  Phimhinus  and  Flumeo  made  less  progress 
in  knowledge,  tliough  they  had  read  over  more  folios. 
Plumeo  skimmed  over  the  pages  like  a  swallow  over  the 
flowery  meads  in  May.  Flumbinus  read  evei'v  line  and 
syllable,  but  did  not  give  himself  the  trouble  of  thinking 
and  judging  about  them.  They  both  could  boast  in  com- 
pany of  their  great  reading,  for  they  knew  more  titles 
and  pages  than  Studentio,  but  Ave  re  far  less  acquainted 
with  science. 

I  confess  those  whose  reading  is  designed  only  to  fit 
them  for  much  talk,  and  little  knowledge,  may  content 
themselves  to  run  over  their  authors  in  such  a  sudden 
and  triili'  g  way  ;  they  may  devour  libraries  in  this  man- 
ner, yet  be  poor  reasoners  at  last,  and  have  no  solid  wis- 
dom or  true  learning.  The  traveller  who  walks  on  fair 
and  softly  in  a  course  that  points  right,  and  examines  ev- 
ery turning  before  he  ventures  upon  it,  will  come  sooner 
and  safer  to  his  journey's  end,  than  he  who  runs  through 
every  lane  he  meets,  though  he  gallop  full  speed  ail  the 
day.  The  man  of  much  reading,  and  a  large  retentive 
memory,  but  without  meditation,  may  become  in  the 
sense  of  the  world  a  knowing  man  ;  and  if  he  converses 
much  with  the  ancients,  he  may  attain  the  fame  of  learn- 
ing too;  but  he  spends  his  days  afar  off  from  wisdom  and 
true  judgment,  and  possesses  very  little  of  the  substau" 
tial  riches  of  the  nund. 
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XII.  Never  apply  yourselves  to  read  any  human  au- 
thor with  a  determination  beforehand,  either  for  or 
against  him,  or  \vi(ha  settled  resolution  to  believe  or  dis 
believe,  to  eonlirm  or  to  oppose  wliatsoever  he  saith ;  but 
always  read  with  a  design  to  lay  your  mind  open  to  truth, 
and  to  embrace  it  wheresoever  you  find  ii,  as  well  as  to 
reject  every  falsehood,  though  it  appear  under  never  so 
fair  a  disguise.  How  unhappy  arc  those  men  who  seldom 
take  an  author  into  their  hands,  but  they  have  determin- 
ed before  they  begin,  whether  they  will  like  or  dislike 
him  !  they  have  got  some  notion  of  his  name,  his  char- 
acter, his  party,  or  his  principles,  by  general  conversa- 
tion, or  perhaps  by  some  slight  view  of  a  fewpages  ;  and 
having  all  their  own  opinions  adjusted  beforehand,  they 
read  all  that  he  writes  with  a  preposition  either  for  or 
against  him.  Unhappy  those  who  hunt  and  purvey  for 
a  party,  and  scrape  together  out  of  every  author,  all 
those  things,  and  those  only,  v.  hieh  favour  their  own  ten 
ets,  while  they  despise  and  neglect  all  the  rest ! 

XIII.  Yet  take  this  caution.  1  would  not  be  under- 
stood here,  as  though  I  persuaded  a  person  to  live  with- 
out any  settled  principles  at  all,  by  which  to  judge  of 
men  and  books  and  things  ;  or  that  I  would  keep  a  man 
always  doubting  about  his  foundations.  Tlie  chief  things 
that  I  design  in  this  advice,  are  these  three : 

1.  That  after  our  most  necessary  and  Important  prin- 
ciples of  science,  prudence  and  religion  are  settled  upon 
good  grounds,  with  regard  to  our  present  conduct  and 
our  future  hopes,  we  should  read  with  a  just  freedom  of 
thought,  all  those  books  which  treat  of  such  subjects  as 
may  admit  of  doubt  and  reasonable  dispute.    Nor  should 
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any  of  our  opinions  be  so  resolved  upon,  especially  in 
younger  years,  as  never  to  hear  or  to  bear  an  opposition 
to  tliem. 

2.  "When  we  peruse  those  authors  w  ho  defend  our  own 
settled  sentiments,  we  should  not  take  all  their  arguings 
for  just  and  solid  ;  but  we  should  make  a  wise  distinction 
between  the  corn  and  the  chaff,  between  solid  reasoning 
and  the  mere  superiicial  colours  of  it;  nor  should  we 
readily  swallow  down  all  their  lesser  opinions  because 
we  agree  with  them  in  the  greater. 

3.  That  when  we  read  those  authors  which  oppose  our 
most  certain  and  established  principles,  we  should  he 
ready  to  receive  any  informations  from  them  in  othep^ 
points,  and  not  abandon  at  once  every  thing  they  say, 
though  we  are  well  fixed  in  opposition  to  their  main  point 
of  arguing. 


.Fas  est  &  ab  hoste  doceri. 


Seize  upon  truth  where  'er  'tis  found, 
Amongf^.t  your  friends,  amongst  your  foes. 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground  ; 
The  flowei-'s  divine  where'er  it  grows  ; 
Neglect  the  prickles,  and  assume  the  rose. 

XIV.  Y/hat  I  have  said  hitherto  on  this  subject,  rela- 
ting to  books  and  reading,  must  be  chieily  understood  of 
that  sort  of  books,  and  those  hours  of  our  reading  and 
study,  whereby  we  design  to  improve  the  intellectual 
powers  of  the  mind  with  natuial,  moral  or  diviuc  know- 
ledge. As  for  those  treatises  which  are  written  to  di- 
rect or  to  enforce  and  persuade  our  practice,  there  is  one- 
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thinj*  further  necessary  ;  and  that  is,  that  when  our  con- 
sciences are  convinced  that  these  rules  of  prudence  or 
duty  hclong  to  us,  and  require  our  conformity  to  them, 
we  should  then  call  ourselves  to  account,  and  enquire  se- 
riously Avhether  we  have  put  them  in  pi-actice  or  no  ;  we 
should  dwell  upon  the  arguments,  and  impress  the  motives 
and  methods  of  persuasion  upon  our  own  hearts,  till  we 
feel  the  force  and  power  of  them  inclining  us  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  things  which  are  there  recommended. 

If  folly  or  vice  he  represented  in  its  open  colours,  or 
its  secret  disguises,  let  us  search  our  hearts,  and  review 
our  lives,  and  enquire  how  far  we  are  criminal ;  nor 
should  we  ever  think  we  have  done  v>  ith  the  treatise  till 
we  feel  ourselves  in  sorrow  for  our  past  misconduct,  and 
aspiring  after  a  victory  over  those  vices,  or  till  we  find  a 
cure  of  these  follies  begun  to  be  wrought  upon  our  souls. 

In  all  our  studies  and  pursuits  of  knowledge,  let  us  re- 
member that  virtue  and  vice,  sia  and  holiness,  and  the 
conformation  of  our  h:*arts  and  lives  to  the  duties  of  true 
religion  and  morality,  are  things  of  far  more  consequence 
than  all  the  furniture  of  our  understandings,  and  tlic 
richest  treasures  of  mere  speculative  knowledge ;  and 
that  because  they  have  a  more  immediate  and  eifectual 
influence  upon  our  eternal  felicity  or  eternal  sorrow. 

Xy.  There  is  yet  another  sort  of  books,  of  wliich  it 
is  proper  I  should  say  something  wliile  I  am  treating  on 
this  subject ;  and  these  are,  historii^  pocsy^  travels,  books 
of  direpsion  or  amusement ;  among  which  we  may  reckon 
also  little  common  pamphkls,  news-iJapcrs,  or  sucli  like  : 
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for  many  of  these,  I  confess  once  reading  may  be  suffi- 
cient where  there  is  a  tolerable  goo^  memory. 

Or  when  several  persons  are  in  company,  and  one 
reads  to  the  rest  such  sort  of  writings,  once  hearing  may 
be  sufficient  provided  that  every  one  be  so  attentive,  and 
so  free  as  to  make  their  occasional  remarks  on  such 
lines  or  sentences,  such  periods  or  paragraphs,  as  in 
their  opinion  deserve  it.  Now  all  those  paragraphs  or  sen- 
timents deserve  a  remark,  which  are  new  and  uncommon, 
are  noble  and  excellent  for  the  matter  of  them,  are  strong 
and  convincing  for  the  argument  contained  in  them,  are 
beautiful  and  elegant  for  the  language  or  the  manner, 
or  any  way  Avorthy  of  a  second  rehearsal ;  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  of  the  company,  let  those  paragraphs  be  read 
over  again. 

Sucb  parts  also  of  these  writings  as  may  happen  to  be 
remarkably  stupid  or  silly,  false  or  mistaken,  should  be- 
come subjects  of  an  occasional  criticism,  made  by  some 
of  the  company ;  and  this  may  give  occasion  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  them  for  the  conlirmation  of  the  censure,  for 
amusement  or  diversion. 

Still  let  it  be  remembered,  that  where  the  historical 
narration  is  of  considerable  moment,  where  the  poesy, 
oratory,  &c,  shine  with  some  degrees  of  perfection  and 
glory,  a  single  reading  is  neither  suflicient  to  satisfy  a 
mind  that  has  a  true  taste  of  this  sort  of  writings  ;  nor 
can  we  make  the  fullest  and  best  improvement  of  them 
without  proper  reviews,  and  thvit  in  our  retirement  as 
well  as  in  company.  AVho  is  there  that  has  any  goust  for 
polite  writings  that  would  be  sufficiently  satisiied  with 
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hearing  the  beautiful  pages  of  Steele  or  tlddison^ihe  admi- 
rable descriptions  of  Fir^ii  or  ^'Vl/Zf  071,  or  some  of  the  finest 
poems  of  Pope,  loiingf  or  Dnjden,  once  read  over  to 
them,  and  then  lay  them  by  for  ever? 

XVI.  Among  these  writings  of  the  latter  kind  we  may 
justly  reckon  short  miscellaneous  essays  on  uU  manner 
of  subjects ;  such  as  the  Occasional  Papers,  the  Tatkrs, 
the  Spec'tafors,  and  some  other  books  that  have  been  com- 
piled out  of  the  weekly  or  daily  products  of  the  press, 
wherein  are  contained  a  great  number  of  bright  thoughts, 
ingenious  remarks,  and  admii-able  observations,  which 
have  had  a  considerable  share  in  furnishing  the  present 
age  with  knowledge  and  politeness. 

I  wish  every  paper  among  these  WTitings  could  have 
been  recommended  both  as  innocent  and  useful.  I  wish 
every  unseemly  idea  and  wanton  expression  had  been  ban- 
ished from  amongst  them,  and  every  trifling  page  had 
been  excluded  from  the  company  of  the  rest  Avhen  they  had 
been  bound  up  in  volumes  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  in 
so  imperfect  a  state,  that  every  page  or  piece  of  such  mix- 
ed publick  papers  should  be  entirely  blameless  and  lau- 
dable. Yet  in  the  main  it  must  be  confessed,  there  is  so 
much  virtue,  prudence,  ingenuity  and  goodness  in  them, 
especially  in  eight  volumes  of  Spectators,  there  is  such  a 
reverence  of  things  sacred,  so  many  valuable  remarks 
for  our  conduct  in  life,  that  they  are  not  improper  to  lie 
in  parlours,  or  summer-houses,  or  places  of  usual  resi- 
dence, to  entertain  our  thoughts  in  any  moments  of  lei- 
sure, or  vacant  hours  that  occur.  There  is  such  a  dis- 
covery of  tlie  follies,  iniquities  aod  fashionable  vices  of 
mankind  contained  in  them,  that  we  mav  learn  much  of 
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the  huiiioups  and  madnesses  of  the  age  and  the  puhlie 
world,  in  our  own  solitary  retirement,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  frequenting  vicious  company,  or  receiving  the 
mortal  infection. 

XYII.  Among  otiier  books  which  are  proper  and  re- 
quisite, in  order  to  improve  our  knowledge  in  general, 
or  our  acquaintance  Avith  any  particular  science,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  be  furnished  with  vocabula- 
ries and  dictionaries  of  several  sorts,  viz.  of  common 
words,  idioms  and  phrases,  in  order  to  explain  their 
sense:  of  technical  words  or  the  terms  of  art,  to  shcAv 
their  use  in  arts  and  sciences  ;  of  names  of  men,  coun- 
tries tOAvns,  rivers  6cc.  which  are  called  historical  and 
geographical  distionaries,  kc.  These  are  to  be  consulted 
and  used  upon  every  occasion  :  and  never  let  an  unknown 
word  pass  in  your  reading  without  seeking  for  its  sense 
and  meaning  in  some  of  these  writers. 

If  such  books  are  not  at  hand,  you  must  supply  the 
want  of  them  as  well  as  you  can,  by  consulting  such  as 
can  inform  you  :  and  it  is  useful  to  note  down  the  mat- 
ters of  doubt  and  enquiry  in  some  pocket-book,  and  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  get  them  resolved  either  by  per- 
sons or  books  when  we  meet  with  them. 

XTJII.  Be  not  satisfied  with  a  mere  knowledge  of  the 
best  authors  that  treat  of  any  subject,  instead  of  ac- 
quainting yourselves  thoroughly  with  tlie  subject  itself. 
There  is  many  a  young  student  that  is  fond  of  enlarging 
his  knowledge  of  books,  and  he  contents  himself  with 
tbe  notice  he  has  of  iheir  title-page,  which  is  tl»e  attain- 
ment of  a  book-si'ilcr  lather  ilian  a  scholar.     Such  per- 
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sons  are  under  a  great  temptation  to  practice  these  two 
follies.  (1.)  To  heap  up  a  great  number  of  books  at  a 
greater  expenec  than  most  of  them  can  bear,  and  to  fur- 
nish their  libraries  iniinitely  better  than  their  under- 
standings. And  (2.)  when  they  have  got  such  rich 
treasures  of  knoAvledge  upon  theii*  shelves,  they  imagin« 
themselves  men  of  learning,  and  take  a  pride  in  talking 
of  the  names  of  famous  authors,  and  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat,  w  ithout  any  real  improvement  of  their 
own  minds  in  true  science  or  wisdom.  At  best  their 
learning  reaches  no  farther  than  the  indexes  and  ta- 
bles of  contents,  while  they  know  not  how  to  judge  or 
reason  concerning  the  matters  contained  in  those  authors. 

And  indeed  how  many  volumes  of  learning  soever  a 
man  possesses,  he  is  still  deplorably  poor  in  his  under- 
standing, till  he  has  made  these  several  parts  of  learn- 
ing his  own  property,  by  reading  and  reasoning,  by  judg- 
ing for  himself,  and  remembring  what  he  has  read. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


Judgment  of  Books. 


I.  XF  we  would  form  a  juilgment  of  a  book  which 
we  have  not  seen  before,  the  first  thing  that  offers  is  the 
title-page,  and  we  may  sometimes  guess  a  little  at  the 
import  and  design  of  a  book  thereby ;  tliougli  it  must  be 
eonfest  that  titles  are  often  deceitful,  and  promise 
more  than  the  book  performs.  The  author's  name,  if  it 
be  known  in  the  world,  may  help  us  to  conjecture  at  the 
performance  a  little  more,  and  lead  us  to  guess  in  wliat 
manner  it  is  done.  A  perusal  of  the  preface  or  intro- 
duction, (which  I  before  recommended)  may  further  as- 
sist our  judgment  j  and  if  there  be  an  index  of  the  con- 
tents, it  will  give  us  still  some  advancing  light. 

If  we  liave  not  leisure  or  inclination  to  read  over  the 
book  itself  regularly,  then  by  the  titles  of  chapters  we 
may  be  directed  to  peruse  several  particular  chapters  or 
sections,  aiid  observe  whether  there  be  any  thing  valua- 
ble or  important  in  them.  We  shall  find  thereby  wliether 
the  author  explains  his  ideas  clearly,  whether  he  reasons 
strongly,  whether  he  methodizes  well,  whether  his 
thoughts  and  sense  be  manly  and  his  manner  polite  ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  he  be  obscure,  weak,  trifling 
and  confused ;  or,  finally,  whether  the  matter  may  not 
be  solid  and  substantial,  though  the  manner  or  style  be 
rude  and  disagreeable. 
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II,  By  having  run  through  several  chapters  and  see- 
tions  ill  this  manner,  we  may  genei*ally  judge  whether 
the  treatise  be  worth  a  loniplele  perusal  or  no.  But  if 
by  such  an  occasional  survey  of  some  chapters  our  ex- 
pectation be  utterly  discouraged,  we  may  well  lay  aside 
that  book  ;  for  there  is  great  proliability  he  can  be  but 
an  indifferent  writer  on  that  suhj'ct,  if  he  affords  but  one 
prize  to  divers  blanks,  and  it  may  be,  some  downright 
blots  too.  The  piece  can  hardly  be  valued,  if  in  seven  or 
eight  chapters  wiiich  we  peruse  there  be  but  little  truth, 
evidence,  force  of  reasoning,  beauty  and  ingenuity  of 
thought,  &c.  mingled  with  much  error,  ignorance,  im- 
pertinence, dulness,  mean  and  common  thoughts,  inac- 
curacy, sophistry,  railing,  &c.  Life  is  too  short,  and 
time  is  too  precious,  to  read  every  new  book  quite  over 
in  order  to  find  that  it  is  not  worth  the  reading, 

III.  Tliere  are  some  general  mistakes  which  persons 
are  frequently  guilty  of  in  passing  a  judgment  on  the 
books  which  they  read. 

One  is  this,  when  a  treatise  is  written  but  tolerably 
well,  we  are  ready  to  pass  a  favorable  judgment  of  it, 
and  sometimes  to  exalt  its  character  far  beyond  its  merit, 
if  it  agree  with  our  own  principles,  and  support  the  opin- 
ions of  our  party.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  author  be 
of  different  sentiments,  and  espouse  contrary  principles, 
we  can  find  neither  wit  nor  reason,  good  sense  nor  good 
language  in  it.  AVhereas,  alas  !  if  our  opinions  of  things 
were  certain  and  infallible  truth,  yet  a  siUy  author  may 
draw  his  pen  in  the  defence  of  them,  and  he  may  attack 
even  gross  errors  with  feeble  and  ridiculous  arguments. 
Truth  in  this  world  is  not  always  attended  and  support- 
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ed  by  the  wisest  and  safest  methods  ;  and  error,  though 
it  can  never  he  maintained  by  just  reasoning,  yet  maybe 
artfully  covered  and  defended  :  an  ingenious  writer  may 
put  excellent  colours  upon  his  own  mistakes.  Some  so- 
einians,  who  deny  the  atonement  of  Christ,  have  written 
well,  and  with  much  appearance  of  argument  for  their 
own  unscriptural  sentiments,  and  some  writers  for  the 
trinity  and  satisfaction  of  Christ  have  exposed  themselves 
and  the  sacred  doctrine  by  their  feeble  and  foolish  man- 
ner of  handling  it.  Books  are  never  to  be  judged  of  merely 
by  their  subject,  or  the  opinion  they  represent,  but  by 
the  justness  of  their  sentiment,  the  beauty  of  their  man- 
ner, the  force  of  their  expression,  or  the  strength  of  rea- 
son, and  the  weight  of  j  ust  and  proper  argument  wliick 
appears  in  them. 

But  this  folly  and  weakness  of  trifling  instead  of  ar- 
gvjng,  does  not  happen  to  fall  only  to  the  share  of  chris- 
tian writers :  there  are  some  who  have  taken  the  pen  in 
hand  to  support  the  deistical  or  antichristian  scheme  of 
our  days,  who  make  big  pretences  to  reason  upon  all 
occasions,  but  seem  to  have  left  it  quite  behind  them 
when  they  are  jesting  with  the  Bible,  and  grinning  at  the 
books  which  we  call  sacred.  Some  of  these  performan- 
ces would  scarce  have  been  thought  tolerable,  if  they 
had  not  assaulted  tiie  christian  fait);,  thougli  they  are 
now  grown  up  to  a  place  amongst  the  admired  pens.  I 
much  question  whether  several  of  the  rhapsodies  called 
the  characteristics  would  ever  have  survived  the  first 
edition,  if  they  had  not  discovered  so  strong  a  tincture  of 
iniidclity,  and  now  and  tben  cast  out  a  prophane  sneer  at 
our  holy  religion.  I  have  sometimes,  indeed,  been  ready 
to  wonder  how  a  book,  in  the  main  so  loosely  written, 
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should  ever  obtain  so  many  readers  amont:;st  men  of 
sense.  Surely  they  must  be  conscious  in  the  perusal  that 
sometimes  a  patrician  nr.iy  >vrite  as  idh  as  a  man  of 
plebeian  rank,  and  trifle  as  much  as  an  old  scbool-man, 
though  it  is  in  another  form.  I  am  forced  to  say  there 
are  few  books  which  ever  I  read,  which  made  any  pre- 
tences to  a  great  genius,  from  which  I  derived  so  little 
yaluable  knowledge  as  from  these  treatises.  There  is, 
indeed,  amongst  them,  a  lively  pertness,  a  parade  of  lite- 
rature, and  much  of  what  soiue  folks  noM  -a-days  call  po- 
liteness ;  but  it  is  hard  that  Ave  should  be  bound  to  ad- 
mire all  the  reveries  of  this  author  under  the  penalty  of 
being  unrasliionable. 

IV.  Another  mistake  which  some  persons  fall  into  is 
this.  TMien  they  read  a  treatise  on  a  subject  with 
which  they  have  but  little  acquaintance,  they  find  almost 
every  thing  new  and  strange  to  them,  their  understand- 
ings are  greatly  entertained  and  improved  by  the  occur- 
rence of  niany  things  w  hich  were  unknown  to  them  be- 
fore, they  admire  the  treatise,  and  commend  the  author 
at  once  ;  whereas  if  they  had  but  attained  a  good  de- 
gree of  skill  in  that  science,  perhaps  they  would  find 
that  the  author  had  written  very  poorly,  that  neither  his 
sense  nor  his  method  was  just  and  proper,  and  that  he 
had  nothing  in  him  but  what  was  very  common  or  tri- 
vial in  his  discourses  on  that  subject. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  Coi-io  and  ¥aher^  who 
were  both  bred  up  to  labour,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
sciences,  shall  admire  one  of  the  weekly  papers,  or  a 
little  pamphlet  that  talks  pertly  on  some  critical  or  learn- 
ed theme,  because  the  matter  is  all  stri-inge  and  new  to 
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them,  and  they  join  to  extol  the  writer  to  the  skies ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  a  young  academic  shall  dwell 
upon  a  journal  or  an  observator  that  treats  of  trade  and 
polities  in  a  dictatorial  style,  and  shall  be  lavish  in  the 
praise  of  the  author ;  while  at  the  same  time  persons 
well  skilled  in  those  different  subjects,  hear  the  imperti- 
nent tattle  Avith  a  just  contempt  ;  for  they  know  how 
weak  and  awkward  many  of  those  little  diminutive  dis- 
courses are  ;  and  that  those  very  papers  of  science,  po- 
litics, or  trade,  Avliich  were  so  much  admired  by  the  igno- 
rant, are,  perhaps,  but  very  mean  performances  ;  though 
it  must  be  also  eonfest  there  are  some  excellent  essays 
in  those  papers,  and  that  upon  science  as  well  as 
trade. 

V.  But  there  is  a  danger  of  mistake  in  our  judgment 
of  books  oa  the  other  hand  also  :  for  when  we  have 
made  ourselves  masters  of  any  particular  theme  of 
knoAvledge,  and  surveyed  it  long  on  all  sides,  there  is, 
perhaps,  scarce  any  writer  on  that  subject  Avho  much  en- 
tertains and  pleases  us  afterwards,  because  we  iind  little 
or  nothing  new  in  him  ;  and  yet,  in  a  true  judgment,  per- 
haps his  sentiments  are  most  proper  and  just,  his  expli- 
cations clear,  and  his  reasoning  strong,  and  all  the  parts 
of  the  discourse  are  well  connected  and  set  in  a  happy 
light ;  but  we  knew  most  of  those  things  before,  and 
therefore  they  strike  us  not,  and  we  are  in  danger  of 
discommending  them. 

Thus  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  have  their  seve- 
ral distinct  dangers  and  prejudices  ready  to  attend  them 
in  their  judgment  of  the  writings  of  men.  These  m  hich 
I  have  ^neutioncd  arc  a  specimen  of  them,  and  indeed 
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but  a  mere  specimen  ;  for  the  prejudices  that  warp  our 
judgment  aside  from  truth  are  almost  inlinite  and  end- 
less. 

VI.  Yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  point  out  tMO  or  three 
more  of  these  follies,  that  I  may  attempt  something  to- 
ward the  correction  of  them,  or  at  least  to  guard  others 
against  them. 

There  are  some  persons  of  a  forward  and  lively  tem- 
per, and  who  are  fond  to  intermeddle  with  all  appear- 
ances of  knowledge,  will  give  their  judgment  on  a  book 
as  soon  as  the  title  of  it  is  mentioned,  for  they  would  not 
willingly  seem  ignorant  of  any  thing  that  others  know. 
And  especially  if  they  happen  to  have  any  superior  char- 
acter or  possessions  of  this  world,  they  fancy  they  have  a 
right  to  talk  freely  upon  every  thing  that  stirs  or 
appears,  thou.^ii  they  have  no  other  pretence  to  tliis 
freedom.  LivUio  is  worth  forty  thousand  pounds,  Polit- 
ulU6  is  a  fine  young  gentleman  uho  sparkles  in  all  the 
shining  things  of  dress  and  equipage,  tlulinus  is  a  small 
attendant  on  a  minister  of  state,  and  is  at  court  almost 
every  day.  Tliese  three  happened  to  meet  in  a  visit, 
where  an  excellent  book  of  warm  and  refined  devotions 
lay  in  the  window.  What  dull  stuff  is  here  ?  said  Diri- 
tio,  I  never  read  so  much  nonsense  in  one  page  in  my 
life,  nor  would  I  give  a  sliilling  for  a  thousand  such  trea- 
tises. *jlulinns,  though  a  courtier  and  not  used  to  speak 
roughly,  yet  would  not  allow  there  was  a  line  of  good 
sense  in  the  book,  and  pronounced  liim  a  madman  that 
wrote  it  in  his  secret  retirement,  and  declared  him  a 
fool  that  published  it  after  his  death.  Folitidus  had 
more  manners  than  to  differ  from  men  of  such  a  rank 
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and  character,  and  therefore  he  sneered  at  the  devout  ex- 
pressions as  he  had  heard  them  read,  and  made  the  divine 
treatise  a  matter  of  scorn  and  ridicule  ;  and  yet  it  was 
well  known  that  neither  this  fine  gentleman,  nor  the  cour- 
tier, nor  the  man  of  w  ealth,  had  a  grain  of  devotion  in 
them  heyond  their  horses  that  Avaited  at  the  door  with 
their  gilded  chariots.  But  this  is  the  way  of  the  world. 
Blind  men  will  talk  of  the  beauty  of  colours,  and  of  the 
l)armony  or  disproportion  of  figures  in  painting ;  the 
deaf  will  prate  of  discords  in  music,  and  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  religion  will  arraign  the  best  treat- 
ise on  divine  subjects,  though  they  do  not  understand  tlie 
very  language  of  the  scripture,  nor  the  common  terms  op 
phi*ases  used  in  Christianity. 

VII.  I  might  here  name  another  sort  of  judges,  who 
will  set  themselves  up  to  decide  in  favour  of  an  author, 
or  will  pronounce  him  a  mere  blunderer,  according  to 
the  company  they  have  kept,  and  the  judgment  they 
have  heard  past  upon  a  book  by  others  of  their  own 
stamp  or  size,  though  they  have  no  knowledge  or  taste 
of  the  subject  themselves.  These,  with  a  fluent  and  vo- 
luble tongue,  become  mere  echoes  of  the  praises  or  cen- 
sures of  other  men.  SonUhis  happened  to  be  in  the 
room  where  tlie  three  gentlemen  just  mentioned  gave 
out  their  thoughts  so  freely  upon  an  admirable  book  of 
devotion  :  and  two  days  afterwards  he  met  with  some 
friends  of  his  where  this  book  was  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation and  praise.  SoniUns  wondered  at  their  dulness, 
and  repeated  the  jests  which  he  had  heard  cast  upon  the 
weakness  of  the  author.  His  knowledge  of  the  book 
and  his  decision  upon  it  was  all  from  hearsay,  for  he 
had  never  seen  it  ;  and  if  he  had  I'cad  it  through,  he  ha4 
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no  manner  of  right  to  judge  about  the  tilings  of  religion, 
having  no  more  knowledge  nor  taste  of  any  thing  of 
inward  piety,  than  a  bcdge-hog  or  a  bear  has  of  polite- 
ness. 

When  I  had  wrote  down  these  remarks,  Prohus,  who 
knew  all  these  four  gentlemen,  wished  they  might  have 
opportunity  to  read  their  own  character  as  it  is  re- 
presented here.  Alas  !  Pro6M,s,  I  fear  it  would  do  them 
very  little  good,  though  it  may  guard  others  against 
their  folly;  for  there  is  never  a  one  of  them  would  find 
their  own  name  in  these  characters  if  they  read  them, 
though  all  their  acquaintance  would  acknowledge  the 
features  immediately,  and  see  the  persons  almost  alive 
in  the  picture. 

TUT.  There  is  yet  another  mischievous  principle  which 
prevails  among  some  persons  in  passing  a  judgment  oq 
the  writings  of  others,  and  that  is,  when  from  the  secret 
stimulations  of  vanity,  pride  or  envy,  they  despise  a  val- 
uable book,  and  throw  contempt  upon  it  by  w  holesale : 
and  if  you  ask  them  the  reason  of  their  s€vei*e  censure, 
they  will  tell  you,  perhaps,  they  have  found  a  mistake  or 
two  in  it,  or  there  are  a  few^  sentiments  or  expressions 
not  suited  to  their  tooth  and  humour.  Barius  cries 
dov,  n  an  admirable  treatise  of  philosophy,  and  says  there 
is  atheism  in  it  because  there  are  a  few  sentences  that 
seem  to  suppose  brules  to  be  mere  machines.  Under 
the  same  influence  Jlomus  will  not  allow  Paradise  Lost 
to  be  a  good  poem,  because  he  had  read  some  flat  and 
heavy  lines  in  it,  and  he  thought  Millon  had  too  much 
honour  done  him.  It  is  a  paltry  humour  that  inclines  a 
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man  to  rail  at  any  human  performance  because  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely perfect.  Horace  would  give  us  a  better  example. 

Sunt  delicta  qaibus  nos,  ignovjsse  veliraus, 

Nam  mque  chorda  sonum  reddit  quam  vult  imanus Si  mens, 

NfC  semper  seriet  quodcuiique  minabitur  arcus : 

Atque  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  tioi;  egopaucis 

Oftendor  maculis,quas  am  incuria  fudit, 

Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura. 


HOR.    BE   ART.    POET. 


THUS  ENGLISHED. 

Be  not  too  "igidly  censorious : 

A  string  may  jar  in  the  best  master's  hand, 

And  the  most  skilful  archer  miss  his  aim  : 

So  in  a  poem  elegantly  writ 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  small  mistake. 

Such  as  our  nature's  frailty  may  excuse- 


aOSCOMMOJT. 


This  noble  translator  of  Horace,  whom  I  here  cite, 
has  a  very  honourable  opinion  of  Homer,  in  <he  main,  yet 
he  allows  him  to  be  justly  censured  for  some  grosser 
•pots  and  blemishes  in  him. 

For  who  without  aversion  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage,  tlio'  by  Homer  cook'd, 
Who«e  railing  heroes,  and  whose  wounded  gods 
Make  some  suspect  he  snores  as  well  as  nods. 

Such  wise  and  just  distinctions  ought  to  be  made  when 
we  pass  a  judgment  on  mortal  things,  but  envy  condemns 
by  wholesale.  Envy  is  a  cursed  plant ;  some  fibres  of  it 
are  rooted  almost  in  every  man's  nature,  and  it  works  in  a 
sly  and  imperceptible  mannei',  and  that  even  in  some  per- 
sons who,  in  llic  main,  are  men  of  wisdom  and  piety.  They 
know  not  how  to  bear  the  praises  that  are  given  to  an  in- 
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genious  author,  especially  if  he  be  living,  and  of  their  pro- 
fession ;  and  therefore  they  will,  if  possible,  find  some 
bleniisli  in  his  writings,  that  they  may  nibble  and  bark 
at  it.  They  will  endea>  our  to  diminish  the  honour  of 
the  best  treatise  that  has  been  written  on  any  subject, 
and  to  render  it  useless  by  their  censures,  rather  than 
snfter  their  envy  to  lie  asleep,  and  the  little  mistakes  of 
that  author  to  pass  unexposed.  Perhaps  they  will  com- 
mend the  work  in  general  with  a  pretended  air  of  can- 
dour, but  pass  so  many  sly  and  invidious  remarks  upon  it 
aftei'wards  as  siiall  eftectually  destroy  aJl  their  cold  and 
formal  praises.* 

IX.  Wlien  a  person  feels  any  thing  of  this  invidious  hu- 
mour M'orking  in  bin.  he  may,  by  the  following  consider- 
ations, attempt  tlie  correction  of  it.  Let  him  think  with 
himself  how  many  are  the  beauties  of  such  an  author 
whom  he  censures,  in  comparison  of  his  blemishes,  and 
remember  that  it  is  a  much  more  lionourable  and  good- 
natured  thing  to  find  out  peculiar  beauties  than  faults. 
True  and  undisguised  candour  is  a  much  more  amiable 
and  divine  talent  than  accusation.  Let  him  reflect  again, 
what  an  easy  matter  it  is  to  find  a  mistake  in  all  human 
autliors,  who  are  necessarily  fallible  and  imperfect. 

I  confess  where  an  author  sets  up  himself  to  ridicule 
divine  writers  and  things  sacred,  and  yet  assumes  an  air 
of  sovereignty  and  dictatorship,  to  exalt  and  almost  dei- 

*  I  gi'ant  when  -wisdom  itself  censures  a  weak  and  foolish  performance,  it  will 
pass  its  severe  sentence,  and  jet  with  an  air  of  candour,  if  tlie  author  has  any 
thing  valuable  in  him  :  but  envj-  will  oftentimes  imitate  the  same  favourable  airs, 
in  order  to  make  its  false  cavils  appear  more  ju^t  and  credible,  when  it  has  R 
xaiiul  to  snarl  at  some  of  the  brightest  performauees  of  a  human  wTiter. 
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Xy  all  the  Pagan  ancients,  and  cast  his  scorn  upon  all  the 
moderns,  especially  if  they  do  hut  savour  of  miracles  and 
the  gospel,  it  is  fit  the  admirers  of  this  author  should 
know  that  nature  and  these  ancients  are  not  the  same, 
though  some  Avriters  always  unite  them.  Reason  and 
nature  never  made  these  ancient  heathens  their  stand- 
ard, either  of  art  or  genius,  of  writing  or  heroism.  Sir 
Michard  Steele^  in  his  little  essay,  called  The  Christian 
Hero,  has  sliewn  our  Saviour  and  St.  Paul  in  a  more  glo- 
rious and  transcendent  light  than  a  Virpl  or  a  Homer 
could  do  for  their  tlchilles,  Uhjsses,  or  »M.neas  ;  and  I 
am  persuaded,  if  Moses  and  David  had  not  heen  inspired 
writers,  these  very  men  w  ould  have  ranked  them  at  least 
with  Herodotus  and  Horace,  if  not  given  them  the  supe- 
rior place. 

But  where  an  author  has  many  beauties  consistent 
with  vii'tue,  piety  and  truth,  let  not  little  critics  exalt 
then? selves,  and  shower  do\^Ti  their  ill-nature  upon  him. 
without  bounds  or  measure ;  but  rather  stretch  their 
own  pow  ers  of  soul  till  they  write  a  treatise  superior  t» 
that  which  they  condemn.  This  is  the  noblest  and  su- 
rest manner  of  suppressing  w  hat  they  censure. 

A  little  wit,  or  a  little  learning,  with  a  good  degi*ee 
of  vanity  and  ill-natuie.  will  teach  a  man  to  pour  out 
whole  pages  of  remark  and  reproach  upon  one  real  or 
fancied  mistake  of  a  great  and  good  author  :  and  this 
may  be  dressed  up  by  the  same  talents,  and  made  enter- 
taining enough  to  ihe  world,  who  loves  reproach  and 
scandal :  but  if  the  remarker  would  hut  once  make  tliis 
attempt,  and  iv\  to  out -shine  the  author  by  writing  a 
better  book  on  the  same  subject,  he  would  soon  be  con- 
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vinccd  of  his  own  insufficiency,  and  perhaps  might  h'arn 
to  judge  more  justly  and  favourably  of  the  perfornrance 
of  other  men.  A  cohleror  a  shoe-maker  may  find  some 
little  fault  with  the  latchet  of  a  shoe  that  an  vlpelles  had 
•painted,  and  perha^is  with  justice  too,  when  the  whole 
figure  and  pourtraiture  is  such  as  none  but  tUpelles  could 
paint.  Every  poor,  low  genius  iruiy  cavil  at  what  the 
richest  and  the  noblest  hath  performed  ;  but  it  is  a  sign 
of  envy  and  malice  added  to  the  littleness  and  poverty  of 
genius,  when  such  a  cavil  becomes  a  sufficient  reason  to 
pronounce  at  once  against  a  bright  author  and  a  whole 
valuable  treatise. 

X.  Another,  and  that  a  ve,ry  frequent  fault  in  passing 
a  judgment  upon  books,  is  this,  that  persons  spread  the 
same  praises  or  the  saaie  reproaches  over  a  w  hole  trea- 
tise, and  all  the  chapters  in  it,  which  are  due  only  to 
some  of  them.  They  judge  as  it  were  by  wholesale, 
without  making  a  due  distinction  between  the  several 
parts  or  sections  of  the  performance  ;  and  this  is  ready 
to  lead  those  who  hear  them  talk,  into  a  dangerous  mis- 
take. Florus  is  a  great  and  just  admirer  of  the  late 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  mightily  commends  every 
thing  he  has  written,  and  w  ill  allow  no  blemish  in  him  ; 
whereas  the  writings  of  that  excellent  man  are  not  all  of 
a  piece,  nor  are  those  very  books  of  his,  which  have  a 
good  number  of  beautiful  and  valuable  sentiments  in  them, 
to  be  recommendedithroughout,  or  all  at  onoe.^  without 
distinction.  Tiiere  is  his  Demonstration  of  the  exist- 
ence and  attributes  of  God,  which  has  justly  gained  an 
universal  esteem,  for  bringing  down  some  new  and  noble 
thougiits  of  the  wisdom  of  the  creation  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  unlearned,  and  they  are  such  as  well  deserve 
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the  perusal  of  the  men  of  science,  perhaps  as  far  as  Ihe 
SOth  section  ,•  but  there  are  many  of  the  following  sec- 
tions which  are  very  weakly  written,  and  some  of  theia 
built  upon  an  enthusiastical  and  mistaken  scheme,  akin 
to  the  peculiar  opinions  of  father  Malehranche,  such  as 

section  51,  53 ihat  xce  knoiv  the  finite  only  hy  the  ideas 

of  the  infinite.  Sect.  55.  60. ...that  the  superior  reason  in 
man  is  God  himself  acling  in  him.  Sect.  61,  62....that 
the  idea  of  unity  cannot  he  taken  from  creatures,  but  from 
God  only:  and  seveial  of  his  sections,  from 65  to  68,  up- 
on the  doctrine  oUiherty,  seem  to  he  inconsistent.  Jigain^ 
toward  the  end  of  his  hook  he  spends  more  time  and 
pains  than  are  needful  in  refuting  the  Eincurean  fancy 
of  atoms  moving  eternally  througliinlinite  changes,  which 
might  be  done  effectually  in  a  much  shorter  and  better 
^vay. 

So  in  his  posihumons  essays,  and  his  letters,  there  are 
many  admirable  thouglits  in  practical  and  experimental 
religion,  and  very  beautiful  and  divine  sentiments  in  de- 
votion ;  but  sometimes  in  large  paragraphs  or  in  whole 
chapters  together,  you  find  him  in  the  clouds  of  mystic 
diviuity,  and  he  never  descends  within  the  r<;ach  of  com- 
mon ideas  or  common  sense. 

But  remember  this  also,  that  there  are  but  few  such 
authors  as  this  great  man,  who  talks  so  very  weakly 
sometimes,  and  yet  in  other  places  is  so  much  superior 
to  the  greatest  part  of  writers. 

There  are  other  instances  of  this  kind  where  men  of 
eood  sense  in  tise  main  set  up  foi' judges,  but  they  carry 
t^o  many  of  their  passions  about  them,  and  then  like  lov- 
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ers,  they  are  in  rapture  at  the  name  of  their  fair  idol ; 
tbcy  lavish  out  all  iheir  incense  u])on  that  shrine,  and 
eannot  hear  tlie  liioiight  of  admitting  a  blemish  in  them. 

You  shall  hear  Jiltisono  not  only  admire  Casimire  of 
Poland  in  his  lyrics,  »-  the  utmost  purity  and  perfection 
of  latin  poesy,  but  he  will  allow  nothing  in  him  to  be 
extravagant  or  faulty,  and  w  ill  vindicate  every  line  ;  nor 
can  1  much  wonder  at  it  ^^^hen  I  have  heard  him  pro- 
nounce Lucean  the  best  of  the  ancient  latins,  and  idolize 
his  very  weaknesses  and  mistakes.  I  will  readily  ac- 
knowledge the  odes  of  Casimire  to  have  more  spirit  and 
force,  more  magnificence  and  fire  in  them,  and  in  twenty 
places  arise  to  more  dignity  and  beauty,  than  I  could  ev- 
er meet  with  in  any  of  our  modern  poets  :  yet  I  am 
afraid  to  say  that  Palla  sulilis  e  luce  has  dignity  enough 
in  it  for  a  robe  made  for  the  Jllmi,2;]itij.  Lib.  4.  Od.  7.  L. 
37.  or  that  tlie  man  of  virtue,  in  Od.  3.  L.  4*.  under  the 
ruins  of  heaven  and  earth,  xvill  bear  vj)  the  fragments  of 
the  falling  xvorld  xvith  a  comely  wound  on  his  shoulders. 

late  ruenti 

Subjiciens  sua  coUa  ccslo 
Muiidum  deeoro  \'uliiere  fulciet^ 
Interque  ccsli  fragmina 

Yet  I  must  needs  confess  also,  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble a  man  should  rise  to  so  exalted  and  sublime  a  vein  of 
poesy  as  Casimire.  who  is  not  in  danger  now  and  then  of 
such  extravagances ;  but  still  they  sJiould  not  be  admired 
or  defended,  if  we  pretend  to  pass  a  just  judgment  on  tlie 
writings  of  the  greatest  men. 
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JMilton  is  a  noble  genius,  and  the  world  agrees  to  co»- 
fess  if :  his  poem  of  Paradise  Jjoat  is  a  glorious  perform- 
ance, and  rivals  the  most  famous  pieces  of  antiquity  ; 
but  that  reader  must  he  deeply  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  poet,  who  can  imagine  him  equal  to  himself  through 
ai  that  work.  Neither  the  sublime  sentiments,  nor  dig- 
nity of  numbers,  nor  force  or  beauty  of  expression  are 
equally  maintained,  even  in  all  those  parts  which  require- 
grandeur  or  heauty,  force  or  harmony.  I  cannot  but 
consent  to  Mr.  Bryden's  opinion,  though  I  will  not  use 
his  words,  that  for  some  scores  of  lines  together,  there 
is  a  coldness  and  flatness,  and  almost  a  perfect  absence 
of  that  ar^'u'it  of  poesy  which  breathes,  and  lives,  ami 
flames  in  other  pages. 

XI.  When  you  hear  any  person  pretending  to  give  his 
judgment  of  a  Iwok,  consider  with  yourself  whether  he 
b  .1  . apable  judge,  or  wh'ther  he  may  not  lie  mider 
some  unhappy  bias  or  prejudice,  for  or  against  it,  or 
whether  he  has  made  a  sufficient  enquiry  to  form  his 
justest  sentiments  upon  it. 

Though  he  be  a  man  of  good  sense,  yet  be  is  uneapable 
of  passing  a  true  jiidgmont  of  a  particular  book,  if  he  b» 
not  well  acquaint ed  with  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  be  it  verse  or 
prose ;  or  if  he  hath  not  had  opportunity  or  leisure  to 
look  sulHciently  into  the  writing  itself. 

Again,  though  he  be  never  so  capable  of  judging  on 
all  other  accounts,  by  the  knovA  ledge  of  the  sulject,  and 
of  the  book  itself,  yet  you  are  to  consider  also,  whether 
(here  be  any  thing  in  the  author,  in   his  manner,  in  his 
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language,  in  his  opinions,  and  his  particular  party,  Avhieh 
may  warp  the  sentiments  of  him  that  jutlgcth,  to  ihink 
well  or  ill  of  the  treatise,  and  to  pass  too  favourable  or 
*oo  severe  a  sentence  coneernin;,  it. 

If  you  find  that  he  is  either  an  unfit  judge  because  of 
his  ignorance,  or  because  of  his  prejudices,  his  judgment 
of  that  book  should  go  for  nothing.  Fhilogrujiho  is  a 
good  divine,  an  useful  preacher,  and  an  approved  expos- 
itor of  scripture,  but  he  nevei'  had  a  taste  for  any  of  the 
polite  learning  of  the  age  :  he  was  fond  of  every  thing 
that  appeared  in  a  devout  dress  ;  but  all  verse  was  alike 
to  him :  he  told  me  last  week  there  was  a  very  fine  book 
of  poems  published  on  the  three  christian  graces, /Vn'tft, 
hope^  and  charity ;  and  a  most  elegant  piece  of  oratory 
on  the  four  last  things,  death,  judgment <>  heaven  and  hell. 
Do  you  think  I  shall  buy  either  of  those  books  merely 
•n  Philographo'S  recommendation  ? 


CHAPTER  yi. 

Of  living  instructions  and  lectures,  of  teachers  and  learners. 

I.  A  HERE  are  few  persons  of  so  penetrating  a  ge- 
nius and  so  just  a  judgment,  as  to  be  capable  of  learning 
the  arts  and  sciences  without  the  assistance  of  teachers. 
There  is  scarce  any  science  so  safely  and  so  speedily 
learned,  even  by  the  noblest  genius  and  the  best  books, 
without  a  tutor.  His  assistance  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  most  persons,  and  it  is  very  useful  for  all  beginners. 
Books  are  a  sort  of  dumb  teachers,  they  point  out  the 
way  to  learning ;  but  if  we  labour  under  any  doubt  or 
mistake,  they  cannot  answer  sudden  questions,  or  explain 
present  doubts  and  difficulties :  tliis  is  properly  the  work 
of  a  living  instructor. 

II.  There  are  very  few  tutors  who  are  sufficiently 
furnished  with  such  universal  learning,  as  to  sustain  all 
the  parts  and  provinces  of  instruction.  The  sciences 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  lie  far  wide  of  each 
othei" ;  and  it  is  best  to  enjoy  the  instruction  of  two  or 
three  tutors  at  least,  in  order  to  run  through  the  whole 
Encifclopcedia,  or  circle  of  sciences ^  where  it  may  be  ob- 
tained ;  then  we  may  expect  that  each  will  teach  the  few 
parts  of  learning  which  are  committed  to  his  care  in 
greater  perfection.  But  where  this  advantage  cannot 
be  had  witli  convenience,  one  great  man  must  supply  the 
place  of  two  or  three  common  instructors. 
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III.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  instructors  be  complelely 
skilful  in  those  sciences  wliich  they  profess  and  teach  : 
but  they  should  have  skill  also  in  the  art  or  method  of 
teaching,  and  patience  in  the  practice  of  it. 

It  is  a  great  unhappiness  indeed  \vhen  persons  by  a 
spirit  of  i)arty,  or  faction,  or  interest,  or  by  purchase, 
are  set  up  for  tutors,  who  have  neither  due  knowledge  of 
science,  nor  skill  in  the  way  of  communication.  xVnd 
alas,  there  are  others  who.  with  all  their  ignorance  and 
insufficiency,  have  self-admiration  and  effrontery  enough 
to  set  up  themselves  :  and  the  poor  pupils  fare  accord- 
ingly, and  grow  lean  in  their  understandings. 

And  let  it  be  observed  also,  there  are  some  very  learn- 
ed men  who  know  much  themselves,  but  have  not  the 
talent  of  communicating  their  own  knowledge;  or  else 
they  are  lazy  and  Avill  take  no  pains  at  it.  Either  they 
have  an  obscure  and  perplexed  way  of  talking,  or  they 
shew  their  learning  uselessly,  and  make  a  long  periphra- 
sis on  every  word  of  the  book  they  explain,  or  they  can- 
not condescend  to  young  beginners,  or  they  run  present- 
ly into  the  elevated  parts  of  the  science,  because  it  gives 
themselves  greater  pleasure,  or  they  are  soon  angry  and 
impatient,  and  cannot  bear  with  a  few  impertinent  ques- 
tions of  a  young,  inquisitive  and  spriglitly  genius ;  or 
else  they  skim  over  a  science  in  a  very  slight  and  super- 
ficial survey,  and  never  lead  their  disciples  into  the 
depths  of  it. 

IV.  A  good  tutor  should  have  characters  and  qiialiii^ 
cations  very  different  from  all  these.  He  is  such  a  on^ 
as  both  can  and  will  apply  himself  Avith  diligenec  8«f^ 
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concern,  and  indefatigable  patience  to  effect  what  he  un- 
dertakes, to  teach  his  disciples  and  see  that  they  learn 
to  adapt  his  way  and  method  as  near  as  may  be  to  th( 
various  dispositions,  as  well  as  to  the  capacities  of  thost 
whom  he  instructs,  and  to  enquire  often  into  their  pro- 
gress and  improvement. 

And  he  should  take  particular  care  of  his  ow  n  temper 
and  conduct,  that  tLere  be  rnjiiiiug-  in  him  or  about  hint 
which  may  be  of  ill  exaiuple^  nothing  that  may  savour 
of  a  haughty  temper,  a  mean  and  sordid  spirit ;  nothing 
that  may  expose  him  to  the  aversion  or  to  the  contempt 
of  his  scliolac'  v  create  a  piejudice  in  their  minds 
E.i't.ist  him  a...  tiis  inf^^tiuctions :  but  if  possible  he 
i  IJ  have  so  much  of  a  natural  candor  and  sweetness 
li  i!  with  all  the  imjnovements  of  li'arning,  as  might 
cciwey  knowledge  into  the  minds  of  his  disciples  with  a 
sort  of  gentle  insinuation  a;id  sovereign  delight,  and  may 
tempt  them  into  the  higitest  improvements  of  their  rea- 
son by  a  resistless  and  insensible  force.  But  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  say  more  on  this  subject,  when  I  come 
to  speak  more  directly  of  tlie  methods  of  the  communi- 
cation of  know  ledge. 

V.  The  learner  sljould  altend  with  constancy  and  care 
on  a'i  rue  instruclicns  of  his  tutor;  and  if  he  happens  to 
be  at  any  time  uuavojdably  hindered,  he  must  endeavour 
to  retvieve  the  loss  by  double  hiduslry  for  time  to  come. 
He  should  always  recollect  and  revicv  his  lectures,  rf  ad 
over  soine  other  autiior  or  anth<!rs  upon  tlie  same  sub- 
ject, confer  upon  it  with  his  instriutor.or with  his  asso- 
ciates, and  write  doAvn  the  clean  ei  result  of  his  picsent 
thoughts,  reasonings  and  eni|uiriv;s,  which  lie  may  have 
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recourse  to  hereafter,  either  to  re-examine  i\\om  ami  to 
ap;)ly  them  to  proper  use,  or  to  Improvo  Ihem  fuither 
to  Jiis  own  advantage. 

yi.  A  student  should  never  satisfy  himself  with  bare 
attendance  on  the  lectures  of  his  tutor,  unless  he  tlearly 
takes  up  his  sense  and  meaning,  and  understands  the 
things  which  he  teaches.  A  young  disciple  should  be- 
have himself  so  v^ell  as  to  gain  the  affection  and  the  ear 
of  his  instructor,  that  upon  every  occasion  he  may  with 
the  utmost  freedom  ask  questions,  and  talk  over  his  own 
sentiments,  his  doubts  and  difficulties  with  him,  and  in 
a  humble  and  modest  manner  desire  the  solution  of 
them. 

VII.  Let  the  learner  en<1eavo«r  to  maintain  an  hon- 
ourable opinion  of  his  insliuctor,  anti  heedfully  listen  to 
his  instructions,  as  one  willing  to  be  led  by  a  more  expe- 
rienced guide :  and  though  he  is  not  bound  to  fall  in 
with  every  sentiment  of  his  tutor,  yet  he  should  so  far 
comply  with  him,  as  to  resolve  upon  a  just  consideration 
of  the  matter,  and  try  and  examine  it  thorouglily  with 
an  honest  heart,  before  he  presume  to  determine  against 
him  :  and  then  it  should  be  done  with  great  modesty, 
with  a  humble  jealousy  of  himself,  and  apparent  unwil- 
lingness to  differ  fi-omhis  tutor,  if  the  force  of  argument 
and  truth  did  not  consti-ain  him. 

Till.  It  is  a  frequent  and  a  growing  folly  in  our  age, 
that  pert  young  disciples  soon  fancy  themselves  wiser  than 
those  who  teach  them  :  at  the  first  view,  or  upon  a  very 
little  thought,  they  can  discern  the  insignificancy,  weak- 
«ess  and  mistake  of  what  their  teacher  asserts.     The 
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youth  of  our  day  by  an  early  petulency,  and  pretended 
liberty  of  tUiaking  for  themselves,  dare  reject  at 
once,  and  that  Avith  a  sort  of  scorn,  all  those  sen- 
timents and  doctrines  which  their  teachers  have  de- 
termined, perliaps  after  long  and  repeated  consideration, 
after  years  of  mature  study,  careful  observation,  and 
much  prudent  experience. 

IX.  It  is  true,  teachers  and  masters  are  not  infallible, 
nor  are  they  always  in  the  right  ;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  for  younger 
minds  to  maintain  a  just  and  solemn  veneration  for  the 
authority  and  advice  of  their  parents  and  the  instructions 
of  their  tutors,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  secure  to 
themselves  a  just  freedom  in  their  own  thoughts.  We 
are  sometimes  too  ready  to  imbibe  all  their  sentiments 
without  examination,  if  we  reverence  and  love  them  ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  all  freedom  to  contest  their 
opinions,  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  cast  off  that  love 
and  reverence  to  their  persons,  which  God  and  nature 
dictate.     Youth  is  ever  in  danger  of  these  two  extremes. 

X.  But  I  think  I  may  safely  conclude  thus  j  though 
the  authority  of  a  teacher  must  not  absolutely  determine 
the  judgment  of  his  pupil,  yet  young  and  raw  and  unex- 
perienced learners  should  pay  all  proper  deference  that 
can  be  to  the  instructions  of  their  parents  and  teachers, 
short  of  absolute  submission  to  their  dictates.  Yet  still 
we  must  maintain  this,  that  they  should  never  receive 
any  opinion  into  their  assent,  whether  it  be  conformable 
qr  contrary  to  the  tutor's  mind,  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  it  first  given  to  their  own  reasoning  powers. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

Of  learning  a  language. 

A.  HE  first  thing  requii-ed  in  reading  an  author,  or  in 
hearins:  lectures  of  a  tutor  is.  that  tou  veil  uudersiaml 
the  language  in  which  they  write  or  speak.  Living  lan- 
guages, or  such  as  are  the  native  tongue  of  any  na- 
tion in  the  present  age,  are  more  easily  learnt  and  taught 
by  a  few  rules,  and  much  familiar  converse,  joined  to  the 
reading  some  proper  authors.  The  dead  languages  are 
such  as  cease  to  be  spoken  in  any  nation  ;  and  even 
these  are  more  easy  to  be  taught  (as  far  as  may  he)  in 
that  method  wherein  living  languages  are  best  learnt 
i.  e.  partly  by  rule,  and  partly  by  rote  or  custom.  And 
it  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  mention  a  very 
few  directions  for  that  purpose. 

I.  Begin  with  the  most  necessary  and  most  general 
observations  and  rules  which  belong  to  that  language, 
compiled  in  the  form  of  a  grammar;  and  these  are  but 
few  in  most  languages.  The  regular  declensions  and 
variations  of  nouns  and  verbs  should  be  early  and  tho- 
roughly learnt  by  heart,  together  with  twenty  or  thirty 
of  the  plainest  and  most  necessary  rules  of  syntax. 

But  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  almost  all  languages  some 
of  the  very  commonest  nouns  and  verbs  have  many  irre- 
gularities in  them  ;  such  are  the  common  auxiliary 
yerbs  to  be  and  to  have,  to  do  and  to  be  done^  iVc.   The 
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comparatives  and  superlatives  of  the  words  good,  bad, 
great,  small,  mueli,  little,  ^c.  and  these  should  be  learnt 
among  tlie  iirst  rules  and  variations,  because  they  con- 
tLniia!ly  occur. 

But  as  to  other  words  whieli  are  less  frequent,  let  but 
few  of  the  anomalies  or  irregularifies  of  the  tongue  be 
taught  among  the  general  rules  to  young  beginnei-s. 
These 'will  better  come  in  afterwards  to  be  learnt  by 
advanced  scholars  in  a  way  of  notes  on  the  rules,  as  in 
the  latin  grammar  called  the  Oxford  grammar,  or  in 
Rmldiman's  notes  on  his  Rudiments,  &c.  Or  they  may 
be  learnt  by  examples  alone,  when  they  do  occur  ;  or  by 
a  larger  and  more  complete  system  of  grammar,  which 
descends  to  the  more  particular  forms  of  speech  :  so  the 
heteroclite  nouns  of  the  latin  tongue,  which  are  taught 
in  the  school-l)ook  called  Qjue  Genus,  should  not  be  touch- 
ed in  the  iirst  learning  of  the  rudiments  of  the  tongue. 

II.  As  tlie  grammar  by  whieli  you  learn  any  tongue 
should  be  very  short  at  first,  so  it  must  be  written  in  a 
tongue  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted,  and  which 
is  very  familiar  to  you.  Therefore  I  must  prefer  eveu 
the  common  English  accedence  (as  it  is  called)  to  any 
grammar  whatsoever  wiitten  in  latin  for  this  end.  The 
English  accedence  has  doubtless  many  faults  :  bat  those 
editions  of  it  which  were  printed  since  the  year.  1728, 
under  the  cori'cetion  of  a  learned  proft'ssor,  are  the  best,* 
or  the  English  rudiments  of  tlie  latin  tongue  by  that 
learned  Nortli-Briton  Mr.  Ruddiman,  which  are  perhaps 
the  most  useful  books  of  this  kitid  which  lam  acquaint- 
ed with  ;  especially  because  I  would  not  depart  too  far 
from  the  ancient  and  common  forms  of  teachin":  vhich 
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several  good  gvanimarians  have  done  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  sucK  lads  as  iiu\e  been  rcino\ed  to  oiker  sehools. 

The  tiresome  and  unreasonable  methods  of  learning 
the  latin  tongue  by  a  grammar  with  latin  rules  would 
appear  even  to  those  Uiasters  who  teaeh  it  so,  in  its  prop- 
er colours  of  absurdity  and  ridieulc,  if  those  very  mas- 
ters would  attempt  to  learn  the  Chinese  or  Arabic  tGn£,ue, 
by  a  gramnmr  written  in  the  Aiubie  or  the  Chinese 
language.  3Ir.  Clark,  of  Uuli,  has  said  enough  in  a 
few  pages  of  the  preface  to  his  new  grammar,  17^3,  to 
make  that  practice  appear  very  irrational  and  improper; 
though  he  has  said  it  in  so  warm  and  angry  a  manner, 
that  it  has  kindled  Mr.  lidildbaun  to  write  against  him, 
and  to  say  what  can  be  said  to  vindicate  a  practice, 
whieUI  think  is  utterly  iudefeasibie. 

III.  At  the  same  time  when  you  begin  the  rules,  begin 
also  the  practice.  As  for  instance,  Avlien  you  decline  Mu- 
sa,  Jifusce^  read  and  construe  the  same  day  some  easy  la- 
tin author,  by  the  help  of  a  tutor,  or  with  some  English 
tramslation :  chuse  such  a  bock  whose  title  is  simple, 
and  the  subject  of  discourse  is  \ery  plain,  obvious,  and 
not  hard  to  be  understood ;  many  little  books  have  be.en 
comiosed  with  this  view,  as  Corderhis^s  ColloqiTJes, 
some  of  Erasmus's  little  writings,  the  saying  of  the  wise 
men  of  Greece,  Cato^s  moral  Distiches,  and  the  lest 
whxeh  are  collected  at  the  end  of  Sir.  Rndiman-s  Eng- 
lish grammar,  or  the  latin  Testament  of  CasleUio's 
tranijlation,  which  is  accounted  the  purest  latin,  &c.  these 
are  very  pror.er  u]fon  this  occasion,  together  wiih 
tIEsrift's  and  Phrednis's  fal>les,  and  little  stories,  and  tlie 
eomiiton  and  daily  aftairs  of  domestic  life,  written  in  the 
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latin  tongue.  But  let  the  higher  poets  and  orators  and 
historians,  aud  other  writers  whose  language  is  mere  la- 
boured, and  whose  sense  is  more  remote  from  common 
life,  be  rather  kept  out  of  sight  till  there  be  some  pro- 
ficiency made  in  tlie  language. 

It  is  strange  that  masters  should  teach  children  so 
early  Tuihj''s  Epistle,  or  orations,  or  the  Poems  of  Orid  or 
Virgil^  whose  sense  is  oftentimes  diiticult  to  iiud  betause 
of  the  great  transposition  of  the  words  ^  and  w  hen  they 
have  found  the  grammatical  sense,  they  hare  very  little 
use  of  it  because  they  have  scarce  any  notion  of  the 
ideas  and  design  of  the  writer,  it  being  so  remote  from 
the  knowledge  of  a  child :  whei eas  little  common 
stories  and  colloquies,  and  the  rules  of  a  ehild^s  be- 
haviour, aad  such  obvious  subjects,  will  much  better  as- 
sist the  memory  of  the  w  ords  by  their  acquaintance  w  ith 
the  things. 

IV.  Here  it  may  be  useful  also  to  appoint  the  learner 
to  get  by  heart  the  more  common  and  useful  w  ords,  both 
nouns  and  adjectives,  pronouns  and  verbs,  out  of  some 
well-formed  and  ju-iicious  vocabulary.  This  will  fur- 
nish him  w  ith  names  lor  the  most  familiar  ideas. 

V.  As  soon  as  ever  the  learner  is  capable,  let  the 
tutor  converse  with  him  in  the  tongue  which  is  to  be 
learned,  if  it  be  a  living  language,  or  if  it  be  latin,  w  liich 
is  the  living  language  of  the  learned  world  :  thus  he  will 
acquaint  himself  a  little  w  ith  it  by  rote,  as  well  as  by  rule, 
and  by  living  practice  as  Avell  as  by  reading  the  writings 
of  t lie  dead.  For  if  a  child  of  two  years  old  by  this  me- 
thod learns  to  speak  his  mother  tongue,  I  am  sure  the 
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same  method  will  greatly  assist  and  facilitate  the  learn- 
ing of  any  other  language  to  those  who  are  older. 

VI.  Let  the  chief  lessons  and  the  chief  exercises  of 
schools,  T.  c.  where  latin  is  learnt,  (at  least  for  the  first 
year  or  more)  be  the  nouns,  veri)s,  and  general  rules  of 
syntax,  together  with  a  mere  translation  out  of  some  la- 
tin author  into  English ;  and  let  scholars  be  employed 
and  examined  by  their  teacher  daily  in  reducing  the 
words  to  their  original  or  theme,  to  the  first  case  of 
nouns  or  first  tense  of  verbs,  and  giving  an  account  of 
their  formations  and  changes,  their  syntax  and  dependen- 
cies, which  is  called  parsing.  This  is  a  most  useful  ex- 
ercise to  lead  boys  into  a  complete  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  what  they  are  doing. 

The  English  translations,  which  the  learner  has  made, 
should  be  well  corrected  by  the  master,  and  then  they 
should  be  translated  back  again  for  the  next  day's  exer- 
cise  by  the  child,  into  latin,  while  the  latin  author  is 
withheld  from  him  :  but  he  should  have  the  latin  words 
given  him  in  their  first  case  and  tense  ^  and  should  nev- 
er be  left  to  seek  them  himself  from  a  dictionary  :  and 
the  nearer  he  translates  it,  to  the  words  of  the  author 
whence  he  derives  his  English,  the  more  should  the  child 
be  commended.  Thus  he  will  gain  skill  in  two  langua- 
ges at  once.  I  think  Mr.  Clark  has  done  good  service 
to  the  publick  by  his  translations  of  latin  books  for  this 
end. 

But  let  the  foolish  custom  of  employing  every  silly 
boy  to  make  themes  or  declamations  and  verses  iipou 
moral  subjects  in  a  strange  tongue,  before  he  nnderstand* 
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common  serne,  even  in  liis  own  language,  be  abandoned 
and  casiiiei'ed  for  ever. 

yil.  As  the  learner  improves,  let  him  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  anomalous  words,  the  irregular  declensions 
of  nouns  and  verbs,  the  more  uncommon  connections  of 
words  in  syntax,  and  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rules 
of  grammar.  But  let  them  all  be  reduced,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  tliose  several  original  and  general  rules,  w  hich 
he  has  learned  as  the  propci^  rank  and  placet©  which  they 
belong. 

VIII.  While  he  is  doing  this,  it  may  be  proper  for  him 
to  converse  with  authors  which  are  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult, with  historians,  orators  and  poets,  &c.  but  let  his 
tutor  inform  him  of  the  Roman  or  Greek  customs  which 
occur  therein.  Let  the  lad  then  translate  some  parts  of 
them  into  his  mother-tongue,  or  into  some  other  well 
known  language,  and  thence  back  again  into  the  original 
language  of  the  author.  But  let  tlie  verse  be  translated 
into  prose,  for  poesy  does  not  belong  to  grammar. 

IX.  By  this  time  he  will  be  able  to  acquaint  himself 
with  some  of  the  i^pecial  emphasis  of  speech,  and  the  pe- 
culiar idioms  of  the  tongue.  He  should  be  taught  also 
the  special  beauties  and  ornaments  of  llie language:  and 
this  may  be  done  partly  by  the  help  of  authors  who  have 
collected  such  idioms,  and  cast  them  in<o  an  easy  n.eihrd, 
and  pariiy  by  the  judicious  remaiks  which  his  instructor 
may  mui^c  upon  the  authors  whicli  he  reads,  whereso- 
ever such  peculiarities  of  s^.ccch  or  special  elegancies 
occur. 
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X.  Though  the  labour  of  learnhig  all  the  lessons  by 
heart,  which  are  borrowed  from  poetical  authors  which 
they  construe,  is  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  imposition 
upon  the  learner,  yet  he  must  take  the  pains  to  commit 
to  memory  the  most  necessary,  If  not  all  the  common 
rules  of  grammar,  with  an  example  or  two  under  each 
of  them:  and  some  of  the  select  and  most  useful  periods 
or  sentences  m  the  latin  or  Greek  author  wiiica  he 
reads,  may  be  learnt  by  heart,  together  with  some  of 
the  cliolcer  lessons  out  of  their  poets  ^  and  soaietimes 
whole  episodes  out  of  lieroic  poems,  &:c.  as  well  as  whole 
©des  among  the  lyrics  may  deserve  this  honour. 

XI.  Let  this  be  always  carefully  observed,  that  the 
1  earners  perfectly  understand  the  sense  as  well  as  the 
language  of  all  those  rules,  lessons  or  paragraphs  Avhicli 
they  attempt  to  commit  to  memory.  Let  the  teacher 
possess  them  of  their  true  meaning,  and  then  the  labour 
w  ill  become  easy  and  pleasant :  whereas  to  impose  on  a 
child  to  get  by  heart  a  long  scroll  of  unknown  phrases  or 
words,  without  any  ideas  under  them,  is  a  piece  of  useless 
tyranny,  a  cruel  imposition,  and  a  practice  fitter  for  a 
jack-daw  or  a  parrot,  than  for  any  thing  that  wears  the 
shape  of  man. 

XIL  And  here,  I  think,  I  have  a  fair  occasion  given 
me  to  consider  that  question  which  has  been  often  debat- 
ed in  conversation,  viz.  whether  the  teaching  of  a  school 
full  of  boys  to  learn  latin  by  the  heathen  jjoets,  as  Ovid 
in  his  epistles,  and  the  silly  fables  of  his  metamorphoses, 
HoracCf  Juvenal  and  Martial  in  their  impure  odes,  sat- 
ires and  epigrams,  <G?c.  is  so  proper  and  agreeable  a  prac- 
tice in  a  christian  country  ? 
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XIII.  (1.)  I  grant  the  language  and  style  of  those 
men  Avho  wrote  in  tlieir  own  native  tongue  must  be  iiiore 
pure  and  perfect  in  some  nice  elegancies  and  peculiarities, 
than  modern  writers  of  other  nations  who  have  imitated 
them ;  and  it  is  owned  also,  that  the  beauties  of  their  po- 
esy may  much  excel :  but  in  either  of  these  things,  boys 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  much  improved  or  injured  by 
one  or  the  other. 

XIV.  (2.)  It  shall  bee onfest  too,  that  modern  poets  in 
every  living  language,  have  brought  into  their  works  so 
many  words,  epithets,  phrases  and  melaphors,  from  the 
heathen  fables  and  stories  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  that 
in  order  to  understand  these  modern  writers,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  a  little  of  those  ancient  follies  :  but  it  may 
be  answered,  that  a  good  dictionary,  or  such  a  book  as 
the  Pantheon  or  history  of  those  Gentile  deities,  &c. 
may  give  sufficient  information  of  those  stories,  so  far 
as  they  are  necessary  and  useful  to  school-boys. 

XV.  (3.)  I  will  grant  yet  further,  that  lads  Avho  are 
designed  to  make  great  scholars  or  divines,  may  by  read- 
ing these  heathen  poets,  be  taught  better  to  understand 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  against  the  heathen 
religion  ;  and  they  learn  here  what  ridiculous  fooleries  the 
Gentile  nations  believed  as  the  articles  of  their  faith, 
what  wretelscd  and  foisi  idolatries  they  indulged  and  prac- 
tised as  duties  of  religion,  for  want  of  the  light  of  divine 
revelation.  But  this  perhaps  may  be  learnt  as  well 
fitherbylhe  Pa/?fftff)/t,or  some  other  collection,  at  school ; 
or  after  they  have  left  the  school,  they  nray  read  what 
their  own  inclinations  lead  them  to,  and  whatsoever  of  this 
kiiid  may  be  really  useful  for  them. 
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X^'I.  But  the  great  question  is,  whether  all  these  ad- 
vantages Avhich  have  been  mentioned  will  compensate  for 
the  long  months  and  years  that  are  wasted  among  their 
ineredible  and  trifling  romances,  their  false  and  shameful 
stories  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  and  their  amours,  and 
the  lewd  heroes  and  vicious  poets  of  the  heathen  world. 
Can  these  idle  and  ridiculous  tales  be  of  any  real  and 
solid  advantage  in  human  life?  Do  they  not  too  often 
defile  the  mind  with  vain,  mischievous  and  impure  ideas  ? 
Do  they  not  stick  long  upon  the  fancy,  and  leave  an  un- 
happy influence  upon  youth  ?  Do  they  not  tincture  the 
imagination  with  folly  and  vice  very  early,  and  pervert 
it  from  all  that  is  good  and  holy  ? 

XYII.  Upon  the  whole  survey  of  things  it  is  my 
opinion,  that  for  almost  all  boys  who  learn  this  tongue,  it 
would  be  much  safer  to  be  taught  latin  poesy  (as  soon 
and  as  far  as  they  can  need  it)  from  those  excellent  trans- 
lations of  David's  Psalms,  which  are  given  us  by  Bu- 
chanan in  the  various  measures  of  Horace  ;  and  the  low- 
er classes  had  better  read  Dr.  Johnston's  translation  of 
these  psalms,  another  elegant  writer  of  the  Scots  nation, 
instead  of  0"id''s  Epistles ;  for  he  has  turned  the  same 
psalms,  perhaps  with  greater  elegancy,  into  elegiac  verse, 
whereof  tlie  learned  W.  Benson^  Esq.  has  lately  publish- 
ed a  noble  edition,  and  I  hear  that  these  psalms  are  hon- 
oured with  an  encreasing  use  in  the  schools  of  Holland  and 
Scot  land .  A  stanza,  or  a  couplet  of  these  writers,  would 
now  and  then  stick  upon  the  minds  of  youth,  and  would 
furnish  them  infinitely  bettor  with  pious  and  moral 
thoughts,  and  do  something  towards  making  them  good 
men  and  christians. 
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XVIII.  A  \iU\e  book  collected  from  the  psalms  of 
both  these  translators,  Biichunau  and  Johnston,  and  a 
few  other  christian  poets,  would  be  of  excellent  use  for 
schools,  to  begin  their  ins(rue<l(tns  in  latin  poesy;  and  I 
am  well  aiisured  this  would  be  richly  sufficient  for  all 
those  in  lower  rank,  who  never  design  a  learned  profes- 
sion, and  yet  custom  has  foolishly  bound  them  to  learn 
that  language. 

But  lest  it  should  be  thought  hard  to  cast  Horace  and 
Virgil,  Ovid  and  Juvenal  entirely  out  of  the  schools,  I 
add,  if  here  and  there  a  few  lyric  odes,  or  pieces  of  sat- 
ires, or  some  episodes  of  heroic  verse,  with  here  and  there 
an  epigram  of  Martial,  all  which  shall  be  clear  and  pure 
from  the  stains  of  vice  and  impiety,  and  which  may  in- 
spire the  mind  with  noble  sentiments,  fire  the  fancy  with 
bright  and  warm  ideas,  or  teach  lessons  of  morality  and 
prudence,  were  chosen  out  of  those  ancient  Roman  wri- 
teis  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  were  collected  and 
printed  in  one  moderate  volume,  or  two  at  the  most,  it 
would  be  abumlandy  sufficient  provision  out  of  the  Ro- 
man poets,  for  the  instruction  of  boys  in  all  that  is  neces- 
sary in  that  age  of  life. 

Surely  Juvenal  himseli' would  not  have  the  face  to  vin- 
dicate the  masters  who  teach  boys  his  6th  SatjT,  and 
many  paragraphs  of  several  others,  when  he  himself  ha« 
charged  us, 

"S'l]  (liclu  fcEiluin,  vi  iuquc,  here  liminu  tung;it 

Intra  qure  pucr  ct.  Sat.  14. 

Suffcf  110  li'wdiifss,  nor  imleceiit  si)cecli, 

'I'll'  a5>nrUnPiit  of  the  tender  voiit'i  to  rt-Mcli  artdeS. 
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Thus  far  in  answer  to  the  foregoing  question. 

But  I  retire;  for  Mr.  Clark,  of  Hull,  in  his  (reatise 
of  education,  and  Mr.  Philips,  precepfor  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  have  given  more  exeellent  directions  for 
learning  latin. 

XIX.  When  a  language  is  learnt,  if  it  be  of  any  «se  at 
all,  it  is  pity  it  should  be  forgotten  again.  It  is  proper 
therefore  to  take  all  just  opportuniiics  to  read  something 
frequently  in  that  language,  when  other  necessary  and 
important  studies  uill  give  you  leave.  As  in  learning 
any  tongue,  dictionaries  which  coii(ain  woitis  and  phi-a- 
ses  should  be  always  at  hand,  so  tlicv  should  he  ever 
kept  within  reach  by  persons  Avho  would  remember  a 
tongue  which  they  have  learnt.  Nor  should  we  at  any 
time  content  ourselves  v.iih  a  doubtful  guess  at  the  sense 
or  meaning  of  any  words  which  occur,  but  consult  the 
dictionary,  which  may  give  us  certain  information,  and 
thus  secure  us  from  mistake.  It  is  mere  sloth  which 
makes  us  content  ourselves  with  uncertain  guesses:  and 
indeed  this  is  neither  safe  nor  useful  for  persons  who 
would  learn  any  language  or  science,  or  have  a  desire  to 
retain  what  they  have  acquired. 

XX.  When  you  have  learnt  one  or  many  languages 
never  so  perfectly,  take  heed  of  priding  yourself  in  these 
acquisitions :  they  are  but  mere  treasures  of  Avords,  or 
instruments  of  true  and  solid  knowledge,  and  whose 
chief  design  is  to  lead  us  into  an  acquaintance  with 
things,  or  to  enable  us  the  more  easily  to  convey  thojse 
ideas  or  that  knowledge  to  others.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  various  tongue i  is   nothing  else  but  a  relief  a- 
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gainst  the  mischief  which  the  huihling  of  Babel  intro- 
duced ;  and  were  I  master  of  as  many  languages  as 
were  spoken  at  Babel,  I  should  make  but  a  poor  pretence 
to  true  learning  or  knowledge,  if  I  had  not  clear  and 
distinct  ideas,  and  useful  notions  in  my  head,  under  the 
words  which  my  tongue  could  pronounce.  Yet  so  unhap- 
py a  thing  is  human  nature,  that  this  sort  of  knowledge 
of  sounds  and  syllables  is  ready  to  puff  up  the  mind  with 
vanity  more  than  the  most  valuable  and  solid  improve- 
ments of  it.  Tlie  pride  of  a  grammarian  or  a  critic,  gen- 
erally exceeds  that  of  a  philosopher. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

,0f  enquiring  into  the  sense  and  meaninp;  of  any  writer  or  speaker,  and  esp<.^ 
cially  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writings. 

JLT  is  a  great  unliappincss  that  there  is  sueli  an  ambi- 
guity in  wonls  and  forms  of  speech,  that  the  same  sen- 
tence may  be  drawn  into  different  significations  ;  where- 
by it  comes  to  pass,  tliat  it  is  difHcuU  sometimes  for  the 
reader  exactly  to  hit  upon  the  ideas  whicli  the  writer  or 
speaiver  had  in  his  mind.  Some  of  tlie  best  rules  to  di- 
rect us  herein  are  such  as  these. 

I.  Be  well  acquainted  witii  the  tongue  itself,  or  lan- 
guage wherein  the  author's  mind  is  exprest.  I^earn  not 
only  the  true  meaning  ofeaeli  word,  but  the  sense  which 
those  words  o])tain  when  placed  in  such  a  particular  sit- 
uation and  order.  Acquaint  yourself  with  the  peculiar 
power  and  emphasis  of  the  several  modes  of  speech,  and 
the  various  idioms  of  the  tongue.  The  secondary  ideas 
which  custom  has  superadded  to  many  v/ords,  should  al- 
so be  known  as  w  ell  as  the  particular  and  priinary  mean- 
ing of  them,  if  we  would  understand  any  writer.  See 
Logic,  Part  I.  Chap.  4.  $.  3. 

II.  Consider  the  signification  of  those  words  and  phra- 
ses, more  especially  in  the  same  nation,  or  near  the  same 
age  in  Avhich  that  writer  lived,  and  in  what  sense  they 
are  used  by   authors  of  the  same  nation,  opinion,  sect, 

party,  &c. 

O 
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Upon  this  account  we  may  learn  to  interpret  several 
phrases  of  the  JSew-Ttstanient  out  of  that  version  of  the 
IIebie%v  BILle,  into  Greek,  ^vhieh  is  called  the  svphiagmt ; 
for  though  that  version  be  very  imperfect  and  tiefeelive 
in  many  things,  yet  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  the  holy 
writers  of  the  New-Testament  made  w^a  of  that  version 
many  times  in  their  citation  of  texts  out  of  the  Bible. 

III.  Compare  tlie  words  and  phrases  in  one  place  of 
an  author,  with  the  same  or  kindred  words  and  phrases 
used  in  other  places  of  the  same  author,  which  are  gen- 
erally called  parallel  places  ;  and  as  one  expression  ex- 
plains another  which  is  like  it,  so  sometimes  a  contrary 
expression  will  explain  its  contrary.  Remember  always 
that  a  writer  best  interprets  himself:  and  as  we  believe 
tlio  holy  spirit  to  be  the  supreme  agent  in  the  writings 
of  the  Old-Testament  and  the  New,  he  can  best  explain 
hiinself.  Heni^e  tlial  theological  rule  arises  that  scrip- 
ture is  the  best  interpreter  of  scripture ;  and  therefore 
concordances  w  iiich  shew  us  parallel  places,  are  of  excel- 
lent use  for  interpretation. 

IV.  Consider  the  subject  of  which  the  author  is  treat- 
ing, and  by  co;iiparing  otl.er  places  where  he  treats  of  the 
Same  subject,  you  may  learn  his  sense  in  the  jlace 
which  you  ate  reading,  though  some  of  tlie  terms  which 
he  use:i  in  those  two  places  may  be  very  different. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  if  tlic  author  uses  the  same 
words,  where  the  ^^ubject  of  which  he  treats  is  not  just 
the  same,  you  cannot  learn  his  sense  by  ccmf)aring  those 
two  places,  thoi!,.h  tlic  mere  words  may  seem  to  agree: 
for  some  authors,   when  they  are  treating  of  a  quite  dif- 
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ferent  subject,  may  use  perhaps  the  same  words  in  a  ve- 
ry different  sense,  as  bt.  Paul  does  the  words  faith,  and 
law,  and  righteousness. 

V.  Observe  the  scope  and  desi.^n  of  the  writer  :  enquire 
into  his  aim  and  end  in  that  bjjk,  or  scviion,  or  para- 
graph, which  will  help  to  explain  particular  sentences ; 
for  we  suppose  a  wise  and  judicious  writer  directs  his 
expressions  generally  toward  his  designed  end. 

VI.  When  an  author  speaks  of  any  subject  occasion- 
ally, let  his  sense  be  explained  by  those  places  wiicre  he 
treats  of  it  dislinctly  and  professedly :  where  he  speaks 
of  any  subject  in  niyslicdl  or  uietaphorical  lercis,  ex- 
plain them  by  other  places,  where  he  treais  of  the  same 
sui.'ject  in  terms  that  are  plaiiaad  literal:  where  he 
speaks  in  an  oratorical,  aflf^iciirijj,  or  per  uasive  way,  let 
this  be  explained  by  otier  places  wLere  he  treats  of  the 
same  theme  in  a  doctrinal  or  instructive  way :  where 
the  author  speaks  more  strictly  and  particularly  on  any 
theme,  it  will  explain  the  more  loose  and  general  expres- 
sions :  where  he  treats  more  largely,  it  will  explain  the 
shorter  hints  and  brief  intimations  :  and  wheresoever  iie 
writes  more  obscurely,  search  out  some  more  perspicu- 
ous passages  in  the  same  writer,  by  which  to  determine 
the  sense  of  that  obscui'cr  language. 

Til.  Consider  not  only  the  person  who  is  introduced 
speaking,  but  the  persons  to  whom  the  speech  is  directed, 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  the  speaker,  as  well  as  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
the  he-arers  :  in  order  to  interpret  scripture  well,  there 
Deeds  a  good  acquauitance  with  the  Jewish  customs,  some 
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knoAvledge  of  the  ancient  Roman  and  Greek  times  and 
manners,  which  sometimes  strike  a  strange  and  surpri- 
sing light  upon  passages  which  were  before  very  ob- 
scure. 

VIII.  In  particular  propositions,  the  sense  of  an  au- 
thor may  be  sometimes  known  by  the  inferences  which 
he  draws  from  them;  and  all  those  senses  may  be  exclu- 
ded which  will  not  allow  of  that  inference. 

eYofc,  this  rule  indeed  is  not  always  certain  in  read- 
ing and  interpreting  luiman  authors,  because  they  may 
mistake  in  draw  ing  their  inferences  ;  but  in  explaining 
scripture  it  is  a  sure  rule  ;  for  the  sacred  and  inspired 
writers  always  make  just  inferences  fi-om  their  own 
propositions.  Yet  even  in  them  we  must  take  heed  w« 
do  not  mistake  an  allusion  for  an  inference,  which  is 
many  times  introduced  almost  in  the  same  manner. 

IX.  If  it  be  a  matter  of  controversy,  the  true  sense 
of  the  author  is  sometimes  knoAvn  by  the  objections  that 
are  brought  againt  it.  So  we  may  be  w ell  assured,  the 
apostle  speaks  against  our  jiisirficalion  in  ihe  sight  of 
God  hy  our  own  worltS  of  holiness,  in  the  3d.  4th.  and 
5th  chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  because  of  the 
objection  brought  against  him  in  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  chapter,  frix.J  What  shall  xve  saij  then'}  shall  wt 
continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  ahound  ?  Which  objection 
could  never  have  been  raised  if  he  had  been  proving  our 
justification  by  our  own  works  of  righteousness. 

X.  In  matters  of  dispute,  take  heed  of  warping  the 
sense  of  the  writer  to  your  own  opinion  by   any  latent 
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jprojudiees  of  self-love,  and  a  party-spirit.  It  is  this 
reigning  principle  of  prejudice  and  party  that  has  given 
such  a  variety  of  senses  both  to  the  sacred  writers  and 
others,  which  would  never  have  come  into  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  if  he  had  not  laboured  under  some  such  pre- 
possessions. 

XI.  For  the  same  reason  take  heed  of  the  prejudices 
of  passion,  malice,  envy,  pride  or  opposition  to  an  author, 
whereby  you  may  be  easily  tempted  to  put  a  false  and 
invidious  sense  upon  his  words.  Lay  aside  therefore  a 
carping  spirit,  and  read  even  an  adversary  with  atten- 
tion and  diligence,  with  an  honest  design  to  find  out  his 
true  meaning ;  do  not  snatch  at  little  lapses  and  appear- 
ances of  mistake,  in  opposition  to  his  declared  and  avow- 
ed meaning ;  nor  impute  any  sense  or  opinion  to  him 
which  he  denies  to  be  his  opinion,  unless  it  be  proved  by 
the  most  plain  and  express  language. 

Lastly,  remember  that  you  treat  every  author,  writer 
or  speaker,  just  as  you  yourselves  would  be  willing  to 
be  treated  by  others,  Avho  are  searching  out  the  meaning 
of  what  you  write  or  speak :  and  maintain  upon  your 
spirit  an  awful  sense  of  the  presence  of  God,  who  is  the 
judge  of  hearts,  and  will  punish  those  who  by  a  base  and 
dishonest  turn  of  mind  wilfully  pervert  the  meaning  of 
the  sacred  wi'iters,  or  even  of  common  authors  under  the 
influence  of  cidpable  prejudices.  See  more  Logic,  Part 
I.  Chap.  6.  §.  3.  Directions  concerning  the  definition 
of  names. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Rules  of  iinprovemeiit  by  conversation. 

I.  JlF  we  would  improve  our  minds  by  conversation,  it 
is  a  great  happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  persons  wiser 
than  ourselves.  It  is  a  piece  of  useful  advice  therefore 
to  get  the  favour  of  their  conversation  frequently,  as  far 
as  circumstances  will  allow  :  and  if  they  happen  to  be  a 
little  reserved,  use  all  obliging  methods  to  draw  out  of 
them  what  may  enerease  your  own  knoMiedge. 

II.  Whatsoever  company  you  are  in,  waste  not  the 
time  in  trifle  and  impertinence.  If  you  spend  some  hours 
amongst  ehildi-en,  talk  with  them  according  to  their  ca- 
pacity :  mark  the  young  buddings  of  infant  reason ;  ob- 
serve the  diffei'ent  motions  and  distinct  workings  of  the 
animal  and  the  mirid,  as  far  as  you  can  discern  them ; 
take  notice  by  what  degrees  the  little  creature  groAVs  up 
to  the  use  of  his  reasoning  powers,  and  what  early  pre- 
judices beset  and  endanger  his  understanding.  By  this 
means  you  will  learn  how  to  address  yourself  to  chil- 
dren for  their  benefit,  and  jjerhaps  you  may  dcrii  e  some 
useful  phiiosopheuies  for  your  own  entertainment. 

III.  If  you  happen  to  be  in  company  Avith  a  mercliJint 
or  a  sailor,  a  farmer  or  a  mechanic,  a  milk-maid  or  a 
spinster,  lead  them  into  a  discourse  of  the  matters  of 
their  own  peculiar  province  or  profession ;  for  every  one 
knows  or  should  know  his  own  business  best.  In  this 
sense  a  common  mechanic  is  wiser  than  a  philosopher. 
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By  this  means  you  may  gain  some  improvement  in  know- 
ledge from  every  one  you  meet. 

IV.  Confine  not  yourself  always  to  one  sort  ofeompa- 
ny,  or  to  persons  of  the  same  party  or  o])inion,  eitlieria 
matters  of  loarnin.g,  irlij^ion  or  the  civil  life,  lest  if  you 
should  happen  to  he  nursed  up  or  educated  in  eaily  mis- 
take, you  should  he  confirmed  and  established  in  the  same 
mistake,  hy  conversing  only  with  persons  of  the  same 
sentiments.  A  free  and  general  conversation  with  men 
of  very  various  countries  and  of  different  parties,  opin- 
ions, and  practices  (so  far  as  it  may  be  done  safely)  is  of 
excellent  use  to  undeceive  us  in  many  wrong  judgments 
which  we  may  have  framed,  and  to  lead  us  into  juster 
thoughts.  It  is  said  Avhen,  the  king  of  Siam,  near  China, 
first  conversed  with  some  European  Uierchasfts  wlso  sought 
the  favour  of  trading  on  his  coast,  he  enquired  of  them 
some  of  the  common  a;^pearauces  of  summer  and  winterin 
their  country;  and  when  they  told  him  of  water  growing 
so  hard  in  their  rivers,  that  men,  and  horses,  and  ladea 
carriages  past  over  it,  and  that  rain  sonjetimesfell  down 
as  white  an;l  light  as  feathers,  and  sometimes  al  most  as 
hard  as  stones,  he  would  not  believe  a  syllable  they  said  ; 
for  ice,  snow  and  hail,  where  names  and  thiijgs  utterly 
unknown  to  him,  and  to  his  subjects  in  that  hot  climat.;: 
he  renounced  all  traHie  with  such  shameful  liars,  and 
would  not  sulTor  them  to  trade  with  his  peo^ile.  Se» 
here  the  natural  effects  of  gross  ignorance. 

Conversation  with  foreigners  on  various  occasions  has 
aha|)py  iniluenee  to  enlarge  our  minds,  and  to  set  thtai 
free  from  many  errors  and  gross  prejiuliees  mc  are  50;  dj 
to  imbibe  concerning  them.     Domiciilus  has  never  li-av- 
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elled  five  miles  from  his  mother's  chimney,  and  he  im- 
agines all  out-landish  men  are  Papishes,  and  worship 
nothing  hut  a  cross.  Tihjrus  the  shepherd,  v.  as  bred  up 
all  his  life  in  the  country,  and  never  saw  Rome  ;  he  fan- 
cied it  to  be  only  a  huge  village,  and  was  therefore  infi- 
nitely surprised  to  find  such  palaces,  such  streets,  such 
glittering  treasures  and  gay  magnificence  as  his  first 
journey  to  the  city  shewed  him,  and  with  wonder  he  con- 
fesses his  folly  and  mistake. 


So  Virgil  introduces  a  poor  shepherd, 

TTrbem  quam  dicunt  Romam,  meliboee,  putavi 
Stultus  ego  huic  nostrsB  similem,  quo  ssepe  solemus 
Pastores  ovium  teneros  depeliere  foetus,  &c. 

THUS  ENGLISHED. 

Fool  that  I  was,  I  tliought  imperial  Rome 

Like  market-towns,  where  once  a  week  we  come, 

And  thither  drive  oui'  tender  lambs  from  home. 


} 


Conversation  would  have  given  Tityi^is  a  better  notion 
of  Rome,  though  he  had  never  happened  to  travel 
thither. 

V.  In  mixed  company  among  acquaintance  and  stran- 
gers, endeavour  to  learn  something  from  all.  Be  swift 
to  hear,  but  be  cautious  of  your  tongue,  lest  you  betray 
your  ignorance,  and  perhaps  offend  some  of  those  who  are 
present  too.  The  scripture  severely  censures  those  who 
speak  evil  of  the  things  they  know  not.  Acquaint  your- 
self therefore  sometimes  with  persons  and  parties  which 
are  far  distant  from  your  conuuoii  life  and  customs  :  this 
is  a  way  whereby  you  may  form  a  wiser  opinion  of  men 
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and  things.  Prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good,  is  a  divine  rule,  and  it  comes  from  the  father  of 
light  and  truth.  But  young  persons  should  practice  it 
indeed  with  due  limitation  and  under  the  eye  of  their  el-» 
ders. 

yi.  Be  not  frighted  nor  provoked  at  opinions  differ- 
ent from  your  own.  Some  persons  are  so  confident  they 
are  in  the  right,  that  they  will  not  come  >>  ithin  the  hear- 
ing of  any  notions  but  their  own  :  they  canton  out  to 
themselves  a  little  province  in  the  intellectual  world, 
where  they  fancy  the  light  shines,  and  all  the  rest  is 
darkness.  They  never  venture  into  the  ocean  of  know- 
ledge, nor  survey  the  riches  of  other  minds,  which  are  as 
solid  and  as  useful,  and  perhaps  are  finer  gold  than  what 
they  ever  possessed.  Let  not  men  imagine  there  is  no 
certain  truth  hut  in  the  sciences  which  they  study,  and 
amongst  that  party  in  which  they  Avere  born  and  edu- 
cated. 

VII.  Believe  that  it  is  possible  to  learn  something  from 
persons  much  above  yourself.  We  are  all  short-sighted 
creatures ;  our  views  are  also  narrow  and*  limited  ;  we 
often  see  but  one  side  of  a  matter,  and  do  not  extend  our 
sight  far  and  wide  enough  to  reach  every  thing  that  has  a 
connexion  with  the  thing  we  talk  of:  rve  see  but  in  partf 
and  Iriioxo  hut  in  parf,  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  we  form 
not  right  conclusions,  because  we  do  not  survey  the  whole 
of  any  subject  or  argument.  Even  the  proudest  admir- 
er of  his  own  parts  might  find  it  useful  to  consult  with 
others,  though  of  inferior  capacity  and  penetration.  We 
have  a  different  prospect  of  tlie  same  thing  (if  I  may  so 
speak)  according  to  the  different  positions  of  our  under- 
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Standings  toward  it :  a  weaker  man  may  sometimes  ligbt 
on  notions  wliich  have  escaped  a  wiser,  and  wiiich  tiic 
wiser  man  ini;^!it  male  a  Sappy  use  of,  if  we  would  con- 
descend to  take  notice  of  them. 

Till.  It  is  of  considerable  advantage  when  we  are 
pir  ?.ning  any  diiiicult  point  of  knowledge,  to  have  a  soci- 
ety of  ingfvnious  correspondents  at  hand,  to  whom  we 
may  propose  it :  for  every  man  has  something  of  a  differ- 
eni  genius  and  a  various  turn  of  mind,  whereby  the  sub- 
ject proposed  will  be  shewn  in  all  its  lights,  it  will  he 
represented  in  all  its  forms,  and  every  side  of  it  be  turn- 
ed to  view,  that  a juster  judgment  maybe  framed. 

IX.  To  make  conversation  more  vahzable  and  useful, 
whether  it  be  in  a  designed  or  accidental  visit,  among 
persons  of  the  same  or  of  different  sexes,  after  the  ne- 
cessary salutations  are  finished,  and  the  stream  of  com- 
mon talli  begins  to  hesitate,  or  runs  flat  and  low,  let 
some  one  person  take  a  book  Avliich  may  be  agreeable  to 
the  whole  company,  and  by  common  consent  let  him  read 
in  it  ten  lines,  or  a  paragriph  or  two,  or  a  few  pages, 
till  some  word  or  sentence  gives  an  occasion  for  any  of 
the  company  to  offer  a  thought  or  two  relating  to  that 
subject :  interrnption  of  the  reader  should  be  no  blame, 
for  conversation  is  the  business  :  whether  it  be  to  con- 
firm what  the  author  says  or  to  improve  it,  to  enlarge 
upon  it  or  to  correct  it,  to  o'.ject  against  it  or  to  ask  any 
q?i('stion  that  is  a-kin  to  it ;  and  let  every  one  that  please 
add  their  opinion  and  promote  the  conversation.  ^\  len 
the  discourse  sinks  again,  or  diverts  to  trifles,  let  him 
that  reads  pursue  the  page,  and  read  on  fnither  para- 
graphs or  pages,  till  some  occasion  is  gi^cii  h\  a  word  or 
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sentence  for  a  new  discourse  to  be  started,  and  tliat  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  freedom.  Such  a  method  as  this 
wouhl  prevent  tlie  hours  of  a  visit  from  running  all  to 
waste  ;  and  by  this  means  even  among scholuis they  will 
seldom  iind  occasion  for  that  too  just  and  b  tter  re- 
flection, I  have  lost  my  time  in  the  company  of  the 
learned. 

By  such  a  practice  as  this  is,  young  ladles  may  very 
honoui'ably  and  agreeably  improve  tlieir  h>'ii!*-:  while 
one  applies  herself  to  reading,  tiie  others  employ  their 
attention,  even  among  the  various  artifices  of  the  nee- 
dle ;  but  let  all  of  them  make  their  occasional  remarks 
or  enquiries.  Tiiis  will  gnai vl  a  g;eat  deal  of  that  pre- 
cious time  from  modish  trifling,  iaipertinence  or  scandal, 
which  might  otherwise  afford  matter  for  pamful  re- 
pentance. 

Observe  this  rule  in  general,  whensoever  it  lies  in 
your  power  to  lead  the  conversation,  let  it  be  directed  to 
some  profitable  point  of  knowledge  or  pi-actice,  so  far  as 
may  be  done  with  decency ;  and  let  not  the  discourse  and 
the  hours  be  suffered  to  run  loose  without  rjm  or  design : 
and  when  a  subject  is  started,  pass  not  hastily  to  another, 
before  you  have  brought  the  present  theme  of  discourse 
to  some  tolerable  issue,  or  a  joint  consent  to  drop  it. 

X.  Attend  with  sincere  diligence  while  any  one  of  the 
company  is  declaring  his  sense  of  the  question  proposed  ; 
hear  the  argument  with  patience,  though  it  differ  never 
so  much  from  your  sentiments,  for  you  yourself  are  very 
desirous  to  be  heard  with  patience  by  others  who  differ 
from  you.     Let  not  your  thoughts  be  active  and  busy  all 
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the  while  to  find  out  something  to  contradict,  and  by 
what  means  to  oppose  the  speaker,  especially  in  matters 
which  are  not  brought  to  an  issue.  This  is  a  frequent 
and  unhappy  temper  and  practice.  You  should  rather 
be  intent  and  solicitous  to  take  up  the  mind  and  mean- 
ing of  the  speaker,  zealous  to  seize  and  approve  all  that 
is  true  in  his  discourse ;  nor  yet  should  you  want  cour- 
age to  oppose  where  it  is  necessary  ;  but  let  your  mod- 
esty and  patience,  and  a  friendly  temper,  be  as  conspic- 
uous as  your  zeal. 

XI.  "When  a  man  speaks  with  much  freedom  and  ease, 
and  gives  his  opinion  in  the  plainest  language  of  common 
sense,  do  not  presently  imagine  you  shall  gain  nothing 
by  his  company.  Sometimes  you  will  find  a  person  who 
in  his  conversation  or  his  writings  delivers  his  thoughts 
in  so  plain,  so  easy,  so  familiar  and  perspicuous  a  manner, 
that  you  both  understand  and  assent  to  every  thing  he 
saith,  as  fast  as  you  read  or  hear  it :  hereupon  some 
hearers  have  been  ready  to  conclude  in  haste,  surely  this 
man  saith  none  but  common  things,  I  kncAV  as  much  be- 
fore, or  I  could  have  said  all  this  myself.  This  is  a 
frequent  mistake.  Pellueido  was  a  very  great  gewius  ; 
when  he  spoke  in  the  senate  he  was  wont  to  convey  his 
ideas  in  so  simple  and  happy  a  manner,  as  <o  instruct  and 
convince  every  hearer,  and  to  enforce  the  conviction 
through  the  whole  illustrious  assembly ;  and  that  with 
so  much  evidence,  that  you  would  have  been  ready  to 
wonder,  that  every  one  who  spoke  had  not  said  the  same 
things  :  but  Pellueido  was  tlie  only  man  that  could  do 
it,  the  only  speaker  who  had  attained  this  art  and  hon- 
our.   Such  is  the  writer  of  whom  Horace  would  say. 
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Ut  sibi  quivis, 

Speret  idem,  sudet  multum,  frusti-aque  laboret 

Ausus  idem.  "E  art.  post. 


Smooth  be  your  style,  and  plain  and  natural, 
To  strike  the  sons  oi-wappinc^  or  xvhitehall. 
While  others  think  this  easy  to  attain. 
Let  them  but  try,  and  with  their  utmost  pain 
They'll  sweat  and  strive  to  imitate  iu  vain. 


} 


XII.  If  any  thing  seem  dark  in  the  discourse  of  your 
companion,  so  that  you  have  not  a  clear  idea  of  wiiat  is 
spoken,  endeavour  to  obtain  a  clearer  conception  of  it  by 
a  decent  manner  of  enquiry.  Do  not  charge  the  speak- 
er with  obscurity,  either  in  his  sense  or  his  words,  but 
entreat  his  favour  to  relieve  your  own  want  of  penetra- 
tion, or  to  add  an  enlightening  word  or  two,  that  you 
may  take  up  his  whole  meaning. 

If  difficulties  arise  in  your  mind,  and  constrain  your 
dissent  to  the  things  spoken,  represent  what  objection 
some  persons  would  be  ready  to  make  against  the  senti- 
ments of  the  speaker,  without  telling  him  you  oppose. 
This  manner  of  address  carries  something  more  modest 
and  obliging  in  it,  than  to  appear  to  raise  objections  of 
your  own  by  way  of  contradiction  to  him  that  spoke. 

XIII.  When  you  are  forced  to  differ  from  him  who  de- 
livers his  sense  on  any  point,  yet  agree  as  far  as  you 
can,  and  represent  how  far  you  agree ;  and  if  there  be 
any  room  for  it,  explain  the  words  of  the  speaker  in 
such  a  sense  to  which  you  can  in  general  assent,  and  so 
agree  \nt\i  him  ;  or  at  least  by  a  small  addition  or  altera- 
tion of  his  sentiments  shew  your  oAvn  sense  of  things. 
It  is   the  practice  and  delight  of  a  candid  hearer,  to 
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make  it  appear  how  unwilling  be  is  (.o  differ  from  him 
that  speaks.  Let  the  speaker  know  that  it  is  notliing 
hut  truth  constrains  yon  to  oppose  him,  and  let  that  dif- 
ference be  always  expressed  in  few  and  civil  and  chosen 
words,  such  as  may  give  the  least  offence. 

And  be  careful  always  to  take  Solomon's  rule  Avith 
you,  and  let  your  correspondent  fairly  finish  his  speech 
before  you  reply  ;  for  he  that  ans-icei'eth  a  matter  before 
he  heareth  it,  it  isfGlhj  and  shame  unto  him.  Proverbs 
xviii.  13. 

A  little  watchfulness,  care  and  practice  in  younger 
life,  will  render  all  these  things  more  easy,  familiar  and 
natural  to  you,  and  will  grow  into  habit. 

XrV.  As  you  should  carry  about  with  you  a  constant 
and  sincere  sense  of  your  own  ignorance,  so  you  should 
not  be  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  confess  this  ignorance,  by 
taking  all  proper  opportunities  to  ask  and  enquire  for 
farther  informal ir.n  ;  whether  it  be  the  meaning  of  a 
woi*d,  tlic  nature  of  a  thing,  the  reason  of  a  proposition, 
the  custom  of  a  nadon,  ^.c.  never  remain  in  ignorance 
for  waul  of  asking. 

Many  a  person  had  arrived  at  some  considerable  de- 
gree of  knowledge,  if  he  had  not  been  full  of  self-conceit, 
and  imagined  tliat  he  had  known  enough  already,  or  else 
was  ashamed  to  let  others  know  tliat  he  was  unacquaint- 
ed witli  it.  God  and  man  are  ready  to  teach  the  meek, 
the  humble,  and  the  ignorant;  but  he  that  fancies  him- 
self to  knoM  any  particular  subject  well,  or  that  will  not 
venture  to  ask  a  question  about  i<,  such  a  one  will  not 
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put  himseir  into  the  way  of  improvement  by  enquiry  and 
diligence.  A  fool  may  be  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than 
ten  men  Avho  can  render  a  reason,  and  such  an  one  is 
very  likely  to  be  an  everlasting  fool ;  and  perhaps  also  it 
is  a  silly  shame  renders  his  folly  incurable. 

Stultoruni  iijcurata  puilor  malus  ulcera  celat. 

UOrS.  Ll'IST.  16.  LIB.  I. 

IN  ENGLISH  THUS. 

If  fools  have  ulcers,  and  tlieir  pn'de  conceal  'cm 
They  must  have  ulcei-s  still,  for  none  can  heal  'em. 

XV.  Be  not  too  forward,  especially  in  tlie  younger 
part  of  life,  to  determine  any  question  in  company  with 
an  infallible  and  peremptory  sentence,  nor  speak  with  as- 
suming airs,  and  with  a  decisive  tone  of  voice.  A  young 
man,  in  the  presence  of  his  elders,  should  rather  hea,r 
and  attend  and  weigh  the  arguments  which  are  brought 
for  the  proof  or  refutation  of  any  doubtful  proposition  ; 
and  when  it  is  your  turn  to  speak,  propose  your  thoughts 
rather  in  a  way  of  enquiry.  By  this  means  your  mind 
will  be  kept  in  a  fitter  temper  to  receive  truth,  and  you 
will  be  more  ready  to  correct  and  improve  your  own  sen- 
timents, where  you  have  not  been  too  positive  in  aifirm- 
ing  them.  But  if  you  have  magisterially  decided  the 
point,  you  will  find  a  secret  unwiiiinguess  to  retract, 
though  you  should  feel  an  inward  conviction  that  you 
were  in  the  wrong. 

XVI.  It  is  granted  iiuleed,  that  a  season  may  happen, 
when  some  bold  pretender  to  science  may  assume  haii';Ji- 
ty  and  positive  aii's,  to  assert  and  vindicuie  a  gross  and 
dangerous  error,  or  to  renounce  ami  vilify  some  \{'V\  im- 
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porlant  truth  :  and  if  he  has  a  popular  talent  of  talking, 
and  the  re  be  no  remonstrance  made  against  him,  the  com- 
pany may  be  tempted  too  easily  to  give  their  assent  to 
the  impudence  and  infallibility  of  the  presumer.  They 
may  imagine  a  proposition  so  much  vilified  can  never  be 
true,  and  that  a  doctrine  which  is  so  boldly  censured  and 
renounced  can  never  be  defended.  Weak  minds  are  too 
ready  to  persuade  themselves,  that  a  man  would  never 
talk  with  so  much  assurance  unless  he  were  certainly  in 
the  right,  and  could  well  maintain  and  prove  what  he 
said.  By  this  means,  truth  itself  is  in  danger  of  being 
betrayed  or  lost,  if  there  be  no  opposition  made  to  such  a 
pretending  talker. 

Now  in  such  a  ease,  even  a  wise  and  a  modest  man  may 
assume  airs  too,  and  repel  insolence  with  its  own  wea- 
pons. There  is  a  time,  as  Solomon  the  wisest  of  men 
teaches  us,  w  hen  a  fool  should  he  ansxcered  according  to 
his  folly,  lest  he  be  rvise  in  Ms  oivn  conceit,  and  lest  oth- 
ers too  easily  yield  up  their  faith  and  reason  to  his  im- 
perious dictates.  Courage  and  positivity  are  never  more 
necessary  than  on  such  an  occasion.  But  it  is  good  to 
join  some  argument  with  them  of  real  and  convincing 
force,  and  let  it  be  strongly  pronounced  too. 

"When  such  a  resistance  is  made,  you  shall  find  some 
of  these  bold  talkers  will  draw  in  their  horns,  Avhen 
tlieir  fierce  and  feeble  pushes  against  truth  and  reason 
are  repelled  with  pushing  and  confidence.  It  is  pity  in- 
deed that  truth  should  ever  need  such  sort  of  defences; 
but  we  know  that  a  triumphant  assurance  hatli  some- 
times supported  gross  falselioods,  and  a  whole  company 
have  been  captivated  to  error  by  this  means,  till  some 
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man  with  equal  assurance  has  rescued  them.  It  is  a 
pity  that  any  momentous  point  of  doctrine  should  hap- 
pen to  fall  under  such  r''proac]ies,  and  require  such  a 
mode  of  vindication  :  though  if  I  happen  to  hear  it,  I 
ouirht  notto  turn  mv  hack  and  to  sneak.off  in  silence,  and 
leave  the  truth  to  lie  hailled,  bleeding  and  slain.  Yet  I 
must  confess,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  no  occasion  ever 
given  me  to  fight  with  any  man  at  this  sort  of  weapons* 
even  though  I  should  be  so  happy  as  to  silence  his  inso- 
lence, and  to  obtain  an  evident  victory. 

XTII.  Be  not  fond  of  disputing  every  thing  jwo  and 
con,  nor  indulge  yourself  to  shew  your  talent  of  attack- 
ing and  defending.  A  logic  Avbicli  teaches  nothing  else, 
is  little  worth.  This  temper  and  practice  will  lead  you 
just  so  far  out  of  the  way  of  knowledge,  and  divert  your 
honest  enquiry  after  the  truth  which  is  debated  or 
fought.  In  set  disputes  every  little  straw  is  often  laid 
hold  on  to  support  our  own  cause  ;  every  thing  that  can 
be  drawn  in  any  way  to  give  colour  to  our  argument  is 
advanced  and  that  perhaps  with  vanity  and  ostentation. 
This  puts  the  mind  out  of  a  proper  posture  to  seek  and 
receive  the  truth. 

XVni.  Do  not  bring  a  warm  party-spirit  into  a  free 
conversation  which  is  designed  for  mutual  improvement 
in  the  search  of  truth.  Take  heed  of  allow  ing  yourself 
in  those  self-satisfied  assurances,  which  keep  the  doors 
of  the  understanding  barred  fast  against  the  admission  of 
anv  new  sentiments.  Let  your  soul  be  ever  readv  to 
hearken  to  further  discoveries,  from  a  constant  and  ru- 
ling consciousness  of  our  present  fallible  and  imperfect 
State,  and  make  it  appear  to  your  friends,  that  it  is  n» 
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hard  task  for  you  to  learn  and  pronounce  those  little 
words,  /  7cas  mistaken,  how  hard  soever  it  be  for  the 
bulk  of  mankind  to  pronouuee  tbeni. 

XIX.  As  you  may  sometimes  raise  enquiries  for  yom* 
own  instruction  and  improvement,  and  draw  out  the 
learning,  wisdom  and  tine  sentiments  of  your  friends, 
Vfiio  perhaps  may  be  too  reserved  or  modest,  so  at  other 
times  if  you  perceive  a  person  unskilful  in  the  matter  of 
debit!  e,  you  may  by  questions  aptly  proposed  in  the  So- 
cralic  method,  lead  him  into  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the 
subject  :  then  you  hecome  his  instructor  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  may  not  appear  to  make  yourself  his  superior. 

XX.  Take  heed  of  aifeeting  always  to  shine  in  com- 
pany above  the  rest,  and  to  display  the  riches  of  your 
own  understanding  or  your  oratory,  as  though  you  would 
render  yourself  admirable  to  all  that  are  present.  Tliis 
is  seldom  well  taken  in  polite  company  ;  much  less  should 
you  use  such  forms  of  speech  as  should  insinuate  the  ig- 
norance or  dulness  of  those  with  whom  you  converse, 

XXI.  Though  you  should  not  affect  to  flourish  in  a, 
copious  harangue  and  a  diffusive  style  in  company,  yet 
neither  .?houid  you  rudely  interrupt  and  reproach  him  that 
h&pi<ens  to  use  it :  but  when  he  has  done  speaking,  re- 
duce his  sentiments  into  a  more  contracted  form ;  not 
with  a  shew  of  correcting,  but  as  one  who  is  doubt rul 
whether  you  hit  upon  his  true  sense  or  no.  Thus  mat' 
ters  may  be  brought  more  easily  from  a  wild  confusion 
ii>to  a  single  point,  questions  may  be  sooner  determined^ 
Tud  difficulties  more  readily  removed. 
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XXn.  Be  not  so  ready  to  charge  ignorance,  prejudice, 
and  mistake  upon  others,  as  you  are  to  suspect  yourself 
of  it :  and  iu  order  to  show  how  free  you  are  from  pre- 
judices, learn  to  bear  contradiction  with  patience :  let 
it  be  easy  to  you  to  hear  your  own  opinion  strongly  op- 
posed, especially  in  matters  which  are  doubtful  and 
disputable  amongst  men  of  sobriety  and  virtue.  Give  a 
patient  hearing  to  arguments  on  all  sides  ;  othei*wise  yoa 
give  the  company  occasion  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  th« 
evidence  of  trulh  has  led  you  into  this  opinion,  but  some 
lazy  anticipation  of  judgment ;  some  beloved  presump- 
tion, some  long  and  rash  possession  of  party-scheme,  in 
which  you  desire  to  rest  undisturbed.  If  your  assent  has 
been  established  upon  just  and  sufficient  grounds,  m  by 
should  you  be  afraid  to  let  the  truth  be  put  to  the  trial 
of  argument. 

XXIII.  Banish  utterly  out  of  all  conversation,  and 
especially  out  of  all  learned  and  intellectual  conference, 
every  thing  that  tends  to  provoke  passion,  or  raise  a  fire 
in  the  blood.  Let  no  sharp  language,  no  noisy  exclama- 
tions, no  sarcasms  or  biting  jests  be  heard  among  you  ; 
no  perverse  or  invidious  consequences  be  drawn  from 
each  others  opinions,  and  imputed  to  the  person  :  let 
there  be  no  wilful  perversion  of  another's  meaning :  no 
sudden  seizure  of  a  lapsed  syllable  to  play  upon  it,  nor 
any  abused  construction  of  an  innocent  mistake  :  suffer 
not  your  tongue  to  insult  a  modest  opponent  that  begins 
to  yield ;  let  there  be  no  crowing  and  triumph,  even 
where  there  is  evident  victory  on  your  side.  Ail 
these  things  are  enimies  to  friendship,  and  the  ruin  of 
free  conversation.  The  impartial .  search  of  truth  re- 
quires all  calmness  and  serenity,  all  temper  and  candour: 
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mutual  instruction  can  never  be  attained  in  the  midst  of 
passion,  pride  and  clamour,  unless  we  suppose  in  (he 
midst  of  such  a  scene  there  is  a  loud  and  penetrating  lec- 
ture read  by  both  sides  on  the  folly  and  shameful  in- 
firmities of  human  nature, 

XXIV.  AVhensoever  therefore  any  unhappy  word  shall 
arise  in  company  that  might  give  you  a  reasonable  dis- 
gust, quash  the  rising  resentment,  be  it  never  so  just, 
and  command  your  soul  and  your  tongue  into  silence,  lest 
you  caucel  the  hopes  of  all  improvement  for  that  hour, 
and  transform  the  learned  conversation  into  tlie  mean 
and  vulgar  form  of  reproaches  and  railing.  The  man 
who  begun  to  break  the  peace  in  such  a  society,  will 
fall  under  the  shame  and  conviction  of  such  a  silent  re- 
proof, if  he  has  any  thing  ingenious  about  him.  If  this 
should  not  be  sufficient,  let  a  grave  admonition,  or  a  soft 
and  gentle  turn  of  wit,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  give 
the  warm  disputer  an  occasion  to  stop  the  progress  of 
his  indecent  fire,  if  not  to  retract  the  indecency  and 
quench  the  flame, 

XXY.  Inure  yourself  to  a  candid  and  obliging  man- 
ner in  all  your  conversation,  and  acquire  the  art  of  pleas- 
ing address,  even  when  you  teach,  as  well  as  when  you 
learn,  and  when  you  oppose  as  well  as  when  you  assert 
or  approve.  This  degree  of  politeness  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained without  a  diligent  attention  to  such  kind  of  direc- 
tions as  are  here  laid  down,  and  a  frequent  exercise  and 
practice  of  them. 

XXTI.  If  you  would  know  what  sort  of  companions 
you  should  select  for  the  cultivation  and  advantage  of 
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the  mind,  the  general  rale  is,  choose  such  as  hy  their 
bri^hiness  of  parts  and  their  diligence  in  study,  or  by  their 
superior  advancement  in  learning,  or  peculiar  excellency 
in  any  art,  science  or  accomplishment,  divine  or  human, 
may  be  capable  of  administring  to  your  improvement ; 
and  be  sure  to  maintain  and  keep  some  due  regard  to 
their  moral  chiirat'ter  always,  lest  while  you  wander  in 
quest  of  intellectual  gain,  you  fall  into  contagion  of  irre- 
ligion  and  \iee.  No  wise  man  Avould  venture  into  a 
house  infected  with  the  plague,  in  order  to  see  tlic  fin- 
est collections  of  any  Virtuoso  in  Europe. 

XXVII.  Nor  is  it  every  sober  person  of  your  acquaint- 
ance ,•  no,  nor  every  man  of  bright  parts,  or  rich  in  learn- 
ing, that  is  fit  to  engage  in  free  conversation  for  the  enqui- 
ry after  truth.  Let  a  person  have  never  so  illustrious  tal- 
ents, yet  he  is  not  a  proper  associate  for  such  a  purpose, 
if  he  lie  under  any  of  the  following  infirmities. 

(1.)  If  he  be  exceedingly  reserved,  and  hath  either  no 
inclination  to  discourse,  or  no  tolerable  capacity  of 
speech  and  language  for  the  communication  of  his  senti- 
ments. 

(2.)  If  he  be  haughty  and  proud  of  his  knowledge,  im- 
perious in  his  airs,  and  is  always  fond  of  imposing  his 
sentiments  on  all  the  company. 

(3.)  If  he  be  positive  and  dogmatical  in  his  own  opin- 
ions, and  will  dispute  to  the  end  ;  if  he  wUl  resist  the 
brightest  evidence  of  truth  rather  than  suffer  himself  to 
be  overcome,  or  yield  to  the  plainest  and  strongest  rea- 
sonings. 
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(*.)  If  he  be  one  who  always  affects  to  outshine  all  the 
company,  and  delights  to  hear  himself  talk  and  flourish 
upon  a  subject,  and  make  long  harangues,  while  the  rest 
must  be  all  silent  and  attentive. 

(5.)  If  he  be  a  person  of  a  whiffling  and  unsteady  turn 
of  mind,  who  cannot  keep  close  to  a  point  of  controver- 
sy, but  wanders  from  it  perpetually,  and  is  always  soli- 
citous to  say  something,  whether  it  be  pertinent  to  the 
question  or  no. 

(6.)  If  he  be  fretful  and  peevish,  and  given  to  resent- 
ment upon  all  occasions ;  if  he  knows  not  how  to  bear 
contradiction,  or  is  ready  to  take  things  in  a  wrong  sense  ; 
if  he  is  swift  to  feel  a  supposed  oflence,  or  to  imagine 
himself  affronted,  and  then  break  out  into  a  sudden  pas- 
sion, or  retain  silent  and  sullen  wrath. 

(7.)  If  he  affect  Avit  on  all  occasions,  and  is  full  of 
his  conceits  and  puns,  quirks  or  quibbles,  jests,  and  rep- 
artees ;  tiiese  may  agreeably  entertain  and  animate  an 
hour  of  mirth,  but  they  have  no  place  in  the  search  af- 
fer  truth. 

(8.)  If  he  carry  always  about  him  a  sort  of  craft,  and 
tunning,  and  disguise,  and  act  rather  like  a  spy  than  a 
friend.  Have  a  care  of  such  a  one  as  will  make  an  ill 
use  of  freedom  in  conversation,  and  immediately  charge 
heresy  upon  you,  when  you  happen  to  differ  from  those 
sentiments  which  autliority  or  custom  has  established. 

In  short,  you  should  avoid  the  man  in  such  select  con- 
versation, who  practices  any  thing  that  is  fi^bccoming 
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the  character  of  a  sincere,  free  and  open  searcher  after 
truth. 

Now  though  you  may  pay  all  the  relative  duties  of 
life  to  persons  of  these  unhappy  qualifications,  and  treat 
them  with  decency  and  love,  so  far  as  religion  and  hu- 
manity ohlige  you,  yet  take  care  of  entering  into  a  fi-e* 
debate  of  matters  of  truth  or  falsehood  in  their  companv. 
and  especially  about  the  principles  of  religion.  I  confess, 
if  a  persoic  of  such  a  temper  happens  to  Judge  and  talk 
well  on  such  a  subject,  you  may  hear  him  with  atten- 
tion, and  derive  what  profit  you  can  from  his  discourse; 
but  lie  is  by  no  means  to  be  chosen  for  a  free  conference 
in  matters  of  enquiry  and  knowledge. 

XXVIII.  While  I  would  persuade  you  to  beware  of 
such  persons,  and  abstain  from  too  much  freedora  of 
discourse  amongst  them,  it  is  very  natural  to  infer  that 
you  should  watch  against  the  working  of  these  evil  qual- 
ities in  your  own  breast,  if  you  happen  to  be  tainted  with 
any  of  them  yourself.  Men  of  learning  and  ingenuity 
Avill  justly  avoid  your  acquaintance,  wlien  they  find  such 
an  unhappy  and  unsociable  temper  prevailing  in  you. 

XXIX.  To  conclude,  when  you  retire  from  company 
then  converse  with  yourself  in  solitude,  and  enquire  what 
you  have  learnt  for  the  improvement  of  your  understand- 
ing, or  for  tlie  rectifying  your  inclinations,  for  the  in- 
crease of  your  virtues,  or  the  meliorating  your  conduct 
and  behaviour  in  any  future  parts  of  life.  If  you  hav« 
seen  some  of  your  company  candid,  modest,  humble  in 
their  manner,  wise  and  sagacious,  just  and  pious  in  iljeir 
seutiments,  polite  and  graceful  as  well  as  clear  and  stiong 
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in  their  expression,  and  universally  acceptable  and  love- 
ly in  their  behaviour,  endeavour  to  impress  the  idea  of 
all  these  upon  your  memory,  and  treasure  them  up  for 
Tour  imitation. 

XXX.  If  the  laws  of  reason,  decency  and  civility  have 
not  been  well  observed  amongst  your  associates,  take  no- 
tice of  those  defects  for  your  own  iu)provement :  and 
from  every  occurrence  of  this  kind,  remark  something 
to  imitate  or  to  avoid,  in  elegant,  polite  and  iseful  con- 
versation. Perhaps  you  will  ilud  tliat  some  persons 
present  have  really  displeased  the  company,  by  an  exces- 
sive and  too  visible  an  aflfectation  to  please,  i.  e.  by  giv- 
ing loose  to  servile  flattery,  or  promiscuous  praise ; 
while  others  were  as  ready  to  oppose  and  contradict  ev- 
ery thing  that  was  said.  Some  have  deserved  just  cen- 
sure for  a  morose  and  affected  taciturnity,  and  others 
have  been  anxious  and  careful  lest  their  silence  should 
be  intrepreted  a  want  of  sense,  and  therefore  they  have 
ventured  to  make  speeches,  though  they  had  notliing  to 
say  which  was  worth  hearing.  Perhaps  you  will  ob- 
serve that  one  was  ingenious  in  his  tiioughts  and  bright 
in  his  language,  but  he  was  so  top-full  of  himself,  that 
he  let  it  spill  on  all  the  company ;  that  he  spoke  well  in- 
deed, but  that  lie  spoke  too  long,  and  did  not  allow  « qiial 
liberty  or  time  to  his  associates.  You  will  remark,  that 
aoother  was  full-charged  to  let  out  his  words  before  his 
friend  had  done  speaking,  or  impatient  of  the  least  oppo- 
sition to  any  thing  he  said.  You  will  remember  that 
some  persons  have  talked  at  large  and  with  great  confi- 
dence, of  things  which  they  understood  not,  and  others 
counted  every  thing  tedious  and  intolerable  that  was 
spoken  upon  subjects  out  of  their  sphere,  and  they  would 
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fain  confine  the  conference  entirely  within  the  limits  off 
their  own  narrow  knowledge  and  study.  The  errors  of 
conversation  are  almost  infinite. 

XXXI.  By  a  review  of  such  irregularities  as  these,  you 
may  learn  to  avoid  those  follies  and  pieces  of  ill  conduct 
which  spoil  good  conversation,  or  make  it  less  agreea- 
ble and  less  useful ;  and  hy  degrees  you  Avill  acquire  that 
delightful  and  easy  manner  of  address  and  behaviour  in 
all  useful  correspondences,  which  may  render  your  com- 
pany every  where  desired  and  beloved ;  and  at  the  same 
time  among  the  best  of  your  compainions  you  may  make 
the  highest  improvement  in  your  own  intellectual  acqui- 
sitions, that  the  discourse  of  mortal  creatures  will  al- 
low, under  all  our  disadvantages  in  this  sorry  state  of 
mortality.  But  there  is  a  day  coming  when  we  shall  be 
seized  away  from  this  lower  class  in  the  school  of  know- 
ledge, where  we  labour  under  the  many  dangers  and 
darknesses,  the  errors  and  the  incumbrances  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  our  conversation  shall  be  with  angels,  and 
more  illuminated  spirits  in  the  upper  regions  »f  th^ 
universe. 


K 


CHAPTER  X. 


Of  disputes. 


I.  l_^'  XDER  the  general  bead  of  Conversation  for 
the  improTement  of  the  mind,  we  may  rank  the  practice  of 
disputing;  that  is,  when  two  or  more  persons  appear  to 
maintain  different  sentiments,  and  defend  their  own  or 
oppose  the  other's  opinion  in  alternate  discourse  by  some 
methods  of  argument. 

II.  As  these  disputes  often  arise  in  good  earnest, 
where  the  two  contenders  do  really  believe  the  different 
propositions  which  they  support ;  so  sometimes  they  are 
appointed  as  mere  trials  of  skill  in  academies  or  schools, 
by  the  students  :  sometimes  they  are  practised,  and  that 
with  appearing  fervoui',  in  courts  of  judicature,  by  law- 
yers, in  order  to  gain  the  fees  of  their  different  clients, 
w  bile  both  sides  perhaps  are  really  of  the  same  senti- 
ment with  regard  to  the  cause  which  is  tried. 

III.  In  common  conversation,  disputes  are  often  man- 
aged without  any  forms  of  regularity  or  order,  and  they 
turn  to  good  or  evil  purposes,  chiefly  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  disputants.  They  may  sometimes  be  suc- 
cessful to  search  out  truth,  sometimes  effectual  to  main- 
lain  tri;th,  and  convince  the  mistaken,  but  at  other  times 
a  dispute  is  a  mere  scene  of  battle  in  order  to  victory  and 
Vain  triumph. 
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IV.  There  are  some  few  general  rules  which  should 
be  observed  in  all  debates  whatsoever,  if  we  would  find 
out  truth  by  them,  or  convince  a  friend  of  his  error, 
even  though  they  be  not  managed  according  to  any  set- 
tled forms  of  disputation :  and  as  there  are  almost  as 
many  opinions  and  Judgments  of  things  as  there  are  per- 
sons, so  when  several  persons  happen  to  meet  and  confer 
together  upon  any  subject,  they  are  ready  to  declare 
their  different  sentiments  and  support  them  by  such  rea- 
sonings as  they  are  capable  of.  This  is  called  debat- 
ing or  disputing,  as  is  above  described. 

V.  "When  persons  begin  a  debate,  they  should  always 
take  care  that  they  are  agreed  in  some  general  princi- 
ples or  propositions,  which  either  more  nearly  or  remote- 
ly affect  the  question  in  hand;  for  otherwise  they  have 
no  foundation  or  hope  of  convincing  each  other :  they 
must  have  some  common  ground  to  stand  upon  v\hUe 
they  maintain  the  contest, 

"When  they  find  they  agree  in  some  remote  proposi- 
tions, then  let  them  search  farther,  and  enquire  how 
near  they  approach  to  each  other's  sentiments ;  and 
whatsoever  propositions  they  agree  in,  let  these  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  mutual  hope  of  conviction.  Hereby 
you  Avill  l)e  prevented  from  running  at  every  turn  to 
some  original  and  remote  propositions  and  axioms,  which 
practice  both  entangles  and  prolongs  a  dispute.  As  for 
instance,  if  there  was  a  debate  proposed  betwixt  a  Pro- 
testant and  a  Papist,  whether  there  be  such  a  place  as 
Purgatorij  ?  Let  them  remember  that  they  both  agree 
in  this  point,  tliat  Christ  has  mode  satisfaclion  or  atone- 
ment for  sin,  and  upon  this  ground  let  them  botii  stand, 
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while  they  search  out  the  controverted  doctrine  of  Pur- 
gatory byway  of  conference  or  debate. 

A^I.  The  question  should  be  cleared  from  all  doubtful 
terms,  and  needless  additions ;  and  all  things  that  belong 
to  the  question  should  he  expressed  in  plain,  intelligible 
language.  This  is  so  necessary  a  thing,  that  without  it 
men  will  be  exposed  to  such  sort  of  ridiculous  contests 
as  was  found  one  day  between  two  unlearned  combat- 
ants. Sartor  and  Sutor^  wbo  assaulted  and  defended  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiatioa  Avith  much  zeal  and  vio- 
lence ;  but  Latino  happened  to  come  into  their  company, 
and  enquiring  the  subject  of  their  dispute,  asked  each  of 
them  what  he  meant  by  that  long  hard  word  transub- 
stantiatlon.  Sutor  readily  informed  bim  that  he  under- 
stood bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesns :  but  Sartor  assured 
him  that  he  meant  nothing  but  boxving  at  the  high  altar : 
**  No  wonder  then,"  said  Latino^  "  that  you  cannot  agree, 
"when  you  neither  understand  one  another,  nor  the  word 
about  which  you  contend."  I  think  the  whole  fami- 
ly of  the  Sartors  and  Sutors  would  be  wiser  if  they 
avoided  such  kind  of  debates,  till  they  understood  the 
terms  better.  But  alas  !  even  their  wives  carry  on  such 
conferences  ;  the  other  day  one  was  heard  in  the  street 
explaining  to  her  less  learned  neighbour  the  meaning  of 
metaphiisicaJ  science,  and  she  assured  hev  that  asjyhysics 
were  medicines  for  tlie  body,  so  melaphifsics  Mas  physic 
for  the  soul  :  upon  this  they  went  on  to  dispute  the 
jipint  how  far  the  divine  excelled  the  doctor, 

Auditum  admissi  risum  teneatis  amici  ? 

Pidentem  dicere  verum  quid  vetat  ?  Hpn, 
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Can  it  be  faulty  to  repeat 

A  dialogue  tliat  waik'tl  tlie  street  ? 

Or  cap.  my  gravest  friends  forbear 

A  laugh,  when  such  disputes  they  hear  ? 

Til.  And  not  only  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  words 
used  in  the  question  should  be  settled  and  adjusted  be- 
tween the  disputants,  but  the  precise  point  of  enquiry 
should  be  distinctly  fixed  ;  the  question  in  debate  sliould 
be  limited  precisely  to  its  special  extent,  or  declared  to 
be  taken  in  its  more  general  sense.  As  for  instance,  if 
two  men  are  contending  whether  civil  government  he  of 
divine  light  or  not;  here  it  must  be  observed,  the  ques- 
tion is  not,  whether  monarchy  in  one  man,  or  a  repubJic 
in  multitudes  of  the  people,  or  an  aristocracii  in  a  few 
of  the  chief,  is  appointed  of  God  as  necessary  ;  but 
whether  civil  government  in  its  most  general  sense,  or 
in  any  form  Avhatsoever,  is  derived  from  the  will  and 
appointment  of  God  ?  Again,  the  point  of  enquiry  sliould 
be  limited  further.  Thus  the  question  is  not  7vhcther 
government  comes  from  the  ivill  of  God  by  the  light  of 
revelation^  for  that  is  granted  ;  but  whether  it  is  derived 
from  the  will  of  God  by  the  light  of  reason  too.  This 
sort  of  specification  or  limitation  of  the  question,  hin- 
ders and  prevents  the  dlsputers  from  wandering  away 
from  the  precise  point  of  enquiry. 

It  is  this  trifling  humour  or  dishonest  artifice  of 
changing  the  question,  and  wandering  away  from  tiie 
first  point  of  debate,  which  gives  endless  length  lo  dis- 
putes, and  causes  both  the  disputants  to  part  witliout  any 
satisfaction.  And  one  chief  occasion  of  it  is  thisj  when 
one  of  the  combatants  feels  his  cause  run  low  and  fail, 
and  is  just  ready  to  be  confuted  and  demolished,  he  is 
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tempted  to  step  aside  to  avoid  the  blow,  and  betakes  him 
to  a  diifereut  question  :  thus,  if  bis  adversary  be  not 
well  aware  of  liim,  lie  begins  to  cntreneb  himself  in  a 
new  fastness,  and  holds  out  the  siege  with  a  new  artille- 
ry of  thoughts  and  words.  It  is  the  pride  of  man  which  is 
the  spring  of  this  evil,  and  an  unwillingness  to  yield  up 
their  om  n  opinions  even  to  be  overcome  by  truth  itself. 

Till.  Keep  this  always  therefore  upon  your  mind,  as 
an  everlasting  rule  of  conduct  in  your  debates  to  find  out 
truth,  that  a  resolute  design,  or  even  a  warm  affecta- 
tion of  victory  is  the  bane  of  all  real  improvement,  and 
an  effectual  bar  against  the  admission  of  the  truth  which 
you  profess  to  seek.  This  works  with  a  secret,  but  a 
powerful  and  mischievous  inHucnee  in  eveiy  dispute,  un- 
less we  are  mucii  upon  our  guard.  It  appears  in  fre- 
quent conversation  :  every  age,  every  sex,  and  each  par- 
ty of  mankind  arc  so  fond  of  being  in  the  right,  that  they 
know  not  how  to  renounce  this  unhappy  prejudice,  this 
vuin  love  of  victory. 

^yhcn  Irutli  with  bright  evidence  is  ready  to  break  in 
upon  a  disputant,  and  to  overcome  his  objections  and  mis- 
takes, how  swift  and  ready  is  the  mind  to  engage  wit 
and^fancy,  craft  and  subtilty,  to  cloud  and  perplex  and 
puz'/le  the  truth,  if  possible  !  how  eager  is  he  to  throw 
in  some  impertinent  question  to  divert  from  the  main 
subject  !  how  swift  to  take  hold  of  some  occasional  word, 
thereby  to  lead  the  discourse  off  froni  the  point  in  hand  ! 
so  much  afiaid  is  human  nature  of  parting  with  its  er- 
rors, and  being  overcome  by  truth.  Just  thus  a  hunted 
hare  calls  up  all  the  shifts  that  nature  hath  tau;<ht  her, 
she  treads  !jack  her  mazes,  crosses  and  con fouYids  ker 
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former  tract,  and  uses  all  possible  metliotls  to  divert  tlie 
scent,  when  she  is  in  danger  of  being  seized  and  taken. 
Let  puss  practice  ^vhat  nature  teaches ;  but  would  one 
imagine  that  any  rational  being  should  (ake  such  pains 
to  avoid  truth,  and  to  escape  the  improvement  of  its  un- 
derstanding ? 

IX.  AVhcn  you  come  to  a  dispute  in  order  to  find  out 
truth,  do  not  presume  that  you  are  certainly  possessed  of 
it  beforehand.  Enter  the  debate  with  a  sincere  design 
of  yielding  to  reason  on  which  side  soever  it  appears. 
Use  no  subtle  arts  to  cloud  and  entangle  the  question  : 
hide  not  yourself  in  doubtful  words  and  phrases :  do  not 
aifcct  little  shifts  and  subterfuges  to  avoid  the  force  of 
an  argument  ;  take  a  generous  pleasure  to  espy  the  iirst 
rising  beams  of  truth,  though  it  be  on  the  side  of  your 
opponent :  endeavour  to  i-emove  the  little  obscurities  that 
hang  about  it,  and  suffer  and  encourage  it  to  break  out  in- 
to open  and  convincing  light ;  that  while  your  oppoaeut 
perhaps  may  gain  the  better  of  your  reasonings,  yet  you 
yourself  may  triumph  over  error,  and  1  am  sure  that  is 
a  much  more  valuable  acquisition  and  victory. 

X.  Watch  narrowly  in  every  dispute  that  your  oppo- 
nent does  not  lead  you  unwarily  to  giant  some  principle 
or  proposition,  which  will  bring  with  it  a  fatal  conse- 
quence, and  lead  you  insensibly  into  his  sentin.ent, 
though  it  be  far  astray  from  the  truth  :  and  by  tMs 
wrong  step  you  will  be,  as  it  were,  plunged  into  danger- 
ous errors  before  you  are  aware.  FGlonides  in  free  con- 
versation led  Incanto  to  agree  with  him  in  this  plain  pro- 
position, that  the  blessed  God  has  ioomuciijusiicc  hi  aii^ 
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case  to  piinisli*  any  being  who  is  in  itself  innocent ;  till 
he  not  only  allowed  it  with  an  nntliinking  alacrity,  but 
asserted  it  in  most  universal  and  unguarded  terms.  A 
little  after,  PoJonkles  came  in  discourse  to  commend  the 
virtues,  the  innocence,  and  the  piety  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, and  thence  inferred,  it  was  impossibJe  that  God 
should  ever  punish  so  holy  a  person  ivho  was  nera'  gnilty 
of  any  crime:  then  Inca^ito  espied  the  snare,  and  found 
himself  robbed  and  defraudefl  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  of  the  death  of  Christ,  upon  wltich  he  had 
placed  his  immortal  hopes  according  to  the  gospel.  This 
taught  him  to  ]>ethink  himself  what  a  dangerous  conces- 
sion he  had  made  in  so  universal  a  manner,  that  God 
would  never  punish  any  heing  who  was  innocent,  and  he 
saw  it  needful  to  recal  his  words,  or  to  explain  them  bet- 
ter by  adding  this  reslriction  or  limitation,  viz.  Unless 
this  innocent  heing  were  some  wai]  involved  in  another^ s 
sin,  or  stood  as  a  voluniarij  surctijfor  the  guilty :  by  this 
limitation  he  secured  the  great  and  blessed  doctrine  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  learnt  to 
be  more  cautious  in  his  concessions  for  time  to  come, 

Tv\o  raonilis  ago  Fatalio  had  almost  tempted  his 
friend  Fidens  to  leave  off  prayer,  and  to  abandon  his 
dependanee  on  the  providence  of  God  in  the  common  af- 
fairs of  life,  by  obtaining  of  him  a  concession  of  the  like 
kind.  Is  it  not  evident  to  reason,  says  Fatalio,  that 
God's  immense  scheme  of  transactions  in  the  universe 
vras  contrived  and  determined  long  before  you  and  I 
were  born  ?  Can  you  imagine,  my  dear  Fidens,  that  the 


•  Tlie  word  puriiih  here  signifies,  to  bring  some  naturml  evil  upon  a  person 
an  accoitnt  of  moral  evil  dimt. 
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filessctl  Go<l  changes  his  original  contrivances,  and  makes 
new  interruptions  in  the  course  of  tlicni  so  often  as  you 
ami  I  want  his  aid,  to  prevent  the  little  accidents  of  life, 
or  to  guard  ns  fiom  them  ?  Can  you  sulfer  yourself  to  be 
persuaded  thai  the  great  Creator  of  this  m  orld  takes  care 
to  support  a  biidgc  which  was  quite  rotten,  and  to  make 
it  stand  firm  a  few  minutes  longer  till  you  had  rode  over 
it  ?  Or  will  he  uphold  a  falling  tower  while  we  two  wei*e 
passing  by  it,  that  such  worms  as  you  and  I  are  might 
escape  the  ruin  2 

But  you  say,  you  prayed  for  his  proteetioa  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  certainly  hears  prayer.  I  grant  he  knows 
it:  but  are  you  so  fond  and  weak,  said  he,  as  to  suppose 
that  the  universal  Lord  of  all  had  such  a  regard  to  a 
wos'd  or  two  of  your  breath,  as  to  make  alterations  in  his 
own  eternal  scheme  upon  that  account  ?  Nor  is  there  any 
other  way  whereby  his  providence  can  preserve  you  in 
answer  to  prayer,  but  by  creating  such  perpetual  inter- 
ruptions and  changes  in  his  own  conduct  according  to 
your  daily  behaviour. 

I  acknowledge,  says  Fidens.  there  is  no  other  way  to 
secure  the  doctrine  of  divine  providence  in  all  these  com- 
mon affairs  ;  and  therefore  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  God 
does  or  will  ever  exert  himself  so  particularly  in  ouP 
little  concerns. 

Have  a  care,  good  Fidens,  that  you  yield  not  too  far  : 
take  heed  lest  you  have  granted  too  much  to  Fatal'w. 
Pray  let  me  ask  of  you,  could  not  the  great  God,  who 
grasps  and  surveys  all  future  and  distant  things  in  one 
single  view,  could  not  he  from  the  beginning  fores<?c 
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your  morning  prayer  for  his  protection,  and  appoint  all 
second  causes  to  concur  for  the  support  of  that  crazj 
bridge,  or  to  make  that  old  tower  stand  firm  till  you  had 
escaped  the  danger  ?  Or  could  not  he  cause  all  the  me- 
diums to  work  so  as  to  make  it  fall  before  you  come 
near  it  ?  Can  he  not  appoint  all  his  own  transactions  in 
the  universe,  and  every  event  in  the  natural  w  orld,  in  a 
way  of  perfect  correspondence  w  ith  his  own  fore-know- 
ledge of  all  the  events,  actions  and  appearances  of  the 
moral  world  in  every  part  of  it  ?  Can  he  not  direct  every 
thing  in  nature,  which  is  but  his  servant,  to  act  in  per- 
fect agreement  with  his  eternal  prescience  of  our 
sins,  or  of  our  piety  ?  And  hereby  all  the  glory  of  prov- 
idence, and  our  necessary  dependance  upon  it  by  faith 
and  prayer,  are  as  w  ell  secured,  as  if  he  interposed  to  al- 
ter his  own  scheme  every  moment. 

Let  me  ask  again,  did  not  he  in  his  own  councils  or 
decrees  appoint  thunders  and  lightnings  and  earthquakes 
to  burn  up  and  destroy  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  turn 
them  into  a  dead  sea,  just  at  the  time  when  the  iniqui- 
ties of  those  cities  were  raised  to  their  supreme  height  I 
Did  he  not  ordain  the  fountains  of  the  deep  to  be  broken 
up,  and  overwhelming  rains  to  fall  down  from  heaven, 
just  w hen  a  guilty  w orld  deserved  to  be  drowned  ;  while 
be  took  care  of  the  security  of  righteous  JV*o«/i,  by  an 
ark  which  should  float  upon  that  very  deluge  of  waters  ? 
Thus  he  can  punish  the  criminal  when  he  pleases,  and 
reward  the  devout  worsliipper  in  the  proper  season,  by 
bis  original  and  eternal  schemes  of  appointment,  as  w  ell 
as  if  he  interposed  every  moutent  anew.  Take  heed« 
FidenSf  that  you  be  not  tempted  away  by  such  sophisms 
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of  FataliOi  to  withhold  prayer  from  God,  and  to  re^ 
uounce  your  faith  in  his  providence. 

Remember  this  short  and  plain  caution  of  the  subtile 
errors  of  men.  Let  a  snake  but  once  thrust  in  his  head 
at  some  small  unguarded  fold  of  your  garment,  and  he 
will  insensibly  and  unavoidably  wind  his  whole  body  into 
your  bosom,  and  give  you  a  pernicious  wound. 

XI.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  have  found  your 
opponent  make  atiy  sucli  concession  as  may  turn  to  your 
peal  advantage  in  maintaining  the  truth,  be  wise  and 
watchful  to  observe  it,  and  make  a  happy  improvement 
of  it.  Rhapsodus  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  de- 
tract from  the  honour  of  Christianity  by  sly  insinuations 
that  the  sacred  writers  are  perpetually  promoting  virtue 
and  piety  by  promises  and  threateuings ;  whereas  neither 
the  fear  of  future  punishment,  nor  the  hope  of  future  re- 
ward, can  possibly  be  called  good  affections,  or  such  as 
are  the  acknowledged  springs  and  sources  of  all  actions 
truly  good.  He  adds  further,  that  this  fear,  or  this 
hope,  cannot  consist  in  reality  with  virtue  or  goodness, 
if  it  either  stands  as  essential  to  any  moral  performance, 
or  as  a  considerable  motive  to  any  gootl  action  :  and  thus 
he  would  fain  lead  christians  to  be  ashamed  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ,  because  of  its  future  and  eternal  promises 
and  threateuings,  as  being  inconsistent  with  his  notion 
of  virtue  ;  for  he  supposes  virtue  should  be  so  beloved 
and  practised  for  the  sake  of  its  own  beauty  and  loveli- 
ness, that  all  other  motives  arising  from  rewards  or  pun- 
ishments, fear  or  hope,  do  really  take  away  just  so  much 
from  the  very  nature  of  virtue  as  their  influence  reaches 
to  :    and  no  part  of  those  good  practices  are  ivally  val- 
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uable,  but  what  arises  from  the  mere  love  of  virtue  it^ 
self,  without  any  regard  to  puuishment  or  reward. 

But  observe  in  two  pages  afterwards,  lie  grants  that 
tills  principle  of  fear  of  future  punishment,  and  hope  of 
future  reward,  how  mercenary  and  servile  soever  it  may 
he  accounted,  is  yet  in  many  circumstances  a  great  ad- 
vantage, security  and  support  to  virtue  ;  especially  where 
there  is  danger  of  the  violence  of  rage  or  lust,  or  any 
eounter-working  passion  to  controul  and  overcome  the 
good  aifcctions  of  the  iiiiiid. 

Now  the  rule  and  the  practice  of  Christianity,  or  the 
gospel,  as  it  is  closely  connected  with  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  may  be  well  supported  by  this  concession, 
Pray,  Mhapsodus,  tell  me,  if  every  man  in  this  present 
life,  by  the  violence  of  some  counter-working  passion, 
inay  not  have  his  good  alTeciions  to  virtue  controuled  or 
overcome  ?  May  not  therefore  his  eternal  fears  and, 
hopes  be  a  great  advantage,  seem  ity  and  support  to  vir- 
tue in  so  dangerous  a  state  and  situation,  as  our  journey 
through  this  world  towards  a  better  ?  and  this  is  ail  that 
the  defence  of  Christianity  necessarily  requires. 

And  yet  further,  let  me  ask  our  Rhapsodistf  if  you 
have  nothing  else,  sir,  but  the  beauJy  and  excellency  and 
loveliness  of  virtue  to  preach  and  ilourish  upon  before 
such  sorry  and  degenerate  creatures  as  tlie  bulk  of  man- 
kind are,  and  you  have  no  future  rewards  or  punishments 
witli  which  to  address  their  hopes  and  fears,  how  many 
of  these  vicious  Avrctches  Avill  you  ever  reclaim  from  all 
tlieir  varieties  of  profaneness,  intensperance  and  madness? 
How  many  Lave  you  ever  actually  reclHinicd  by  this; 
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siaeoth,  soft  method,  and  these  fine  words  ?  "What  has  all 
that  reasoning  and  rhetoric  done  which  have  heen  dis- 
played by  your  predecessors,  the  heathen  moralists,  upon 
this  excellency  and  beauty  of  ■virtue  ?  What  has  it  lieen 
able  to  do  towards  the  reforming  of  a  sinful  world?  I'ej*- 
haps  now  and  then  a  man  of  better  natural  mould  has 
heen  a  little  refined,  and  perhaps  also  there  may  have 
boon  here  and  there  a  man  restrained  or  recovered  from 
injustice  and  knavery,  from  drunkenness  and  lewdness, 
and  vile  debaucheries,  by  this  fair  reasoning  and  philo- 
sophy: hut  have  the  passions  of  revenge  and  envy,  of  am- 
bition and  pride,  and  the  inward  secret  vices  of  the  ii<ind 
heen  mortified  merely  hy  this  philosophical  language  ? 
Have  any  of  these  men  been  made  new  creatures,  men  of 
real  piety  and  love  to  God  ? 

Go  dress  up  all  the  virtues  of  human  nature  in  all  the 
beauties  of  your  oratory,  and  declaim  aloud  on  the  praise 
of  social  virtue  and  tlic  amiable  qualities  of  goodness, 
till  your  heart  or  your  lungs  ache,  among  the  looser 
herds  of  mankind,  and  you  will  ever  find,  as  your  heathen 
fathers  have  done  before  you,  that  the  Avild  passions  and 
appetites  of  men  are  too  violent  to  be  restrained  by  such 
mild  and  silken  language.  Ycu  may  as  well  build  up  a 
fence  of  straw  and  feathers  to  resist  a  c?innon-ba]],  or 
try  to  quench  a  flaming  granado  w  ith  a  shell  of  fail'  wa- 
ter, as  hope  to  succeed  in  these  attempts.  But  an  eter- 
nal heaven  and  an  eternal  hell  carry  divine  force  and 
power  with  them.  This  doctrine,  from  the  Bsouth  of 
christian  preachei's,  has  begun  the  reformation  of  mulll- 
tudes:  this  gospel  has  recovered  thousands  among  the 
nations  from  iniquity  and  death.  They  liavc  heen  awa- 
kened by  these  awful  scenes  to  ])cgin  rellgio.-;,  and  after- 
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Wiirds  tlicii' vii'tjie  has  improved  ili^clf  iiiio  siiperioi*  ami. 
more  refined  principles  and  habits,  by  divine  grace,  and 
risen  to  higli  and  emiuent  degrees,  thougii  not  to  a  con- 
summate state.  The  blessed  Ijiod  knoAvs  human  nature 
much  better  than  Rhajisodus  dothf  and  has,  throughout 
his  v/ord,  appointed  a  more  proper  and  more  effectual 
method  of  address  to  it  by  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear, 
by  punisluiients  and  rewards. 

If  you  read  on  four  pages  further  in  these  writings, 
you  will  find  tlie  author  makes  another  concession.  He 
allows  that  the  master  of  a  family  using  proper  rewards 
and  gentle  punishments  towards  his  children,  teaches 
them  goodness,  and  by  this  help  instructs  them  in  a  vir- 
tue which  afterwards  tliey  practice  upon  other  grounds, 
and  without  thinking  of  a  penalty  or  a  bribe  :  and  this 
says  he,  is  what  wc  ca.Il  a  liberal  education  and  a  liberal 
service. 

This  new  concession  of  that  author  may  also  be  very 
happily  improved  in  favour  of  Christianity.  What  are 
the  best  of  men  in  this  life  ?  They  are  by  no  means  per- 
fect in  vii'tue  :  we  are  all  but  children  here  under  the 
great  uja-iier  of  ihe  family,  and  he  is  pleased  by  hopes 
and  fears,  by  mercies  and  corrections  to  instruct  us  in 
virtue,  and  to  cotKluet  i:s  onward  towards  the  sublimer 
and  more  perfect  practice  of  it  in  the  future  world,  where 
it  sliall  be  perrormed,  in  his  own  language,  perhaps  with- 
out thiiikiag  of  penalties  and  biibcs.  And  since  he  hatU 
allowed  that  this  conduct  may  be  called  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  a  liberal  service,  let  ch'.istianitytlienbeiudulg- 
ed  the  title  of  a  liberal  education  also,  and  it  is  admira- 
blv  fitted  for  such  frail  and  sinful  treaturcs.  ^>lule  thev 
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arr  training  up  towards  the  subliuaer  virtues  of  the  hea- 
Ycjily  state. 

XIL  When  you  arc  eni^aged  in  a  dispute  with  a  person 
of  very  different  piinciples  from  yourself,  and  you  ean- 
nol  find  any  ready  way  to  prevail  wi«h  him  to  embrace 
the  truth  by  principles  which  you  both  freely  acknow- 
ledge, you  may  fairly  make  use  of  his  own  principles  to 
shew  him  his  mistake,  and  thus  convince  or  silence  him 
from  his  own  concessions. 

If  your  opponent  should  be  a  Stoic  philosopher  or  a 
Jew,  you  may  pursue  your  argument  in  defence  of  some 
christian  doctrine  or  duty  against  such  a  disputant,  by 
axioms  or  laws  borrowed  either  from  Zeno  or  *Mosc8, 
And  though  you  do  not  enter  into  tlie  enquiry  how  many 
of  the  laws  of  Jloses  was  abrogated,  or  whether  Zeno 
was  right  or  wrong  in  his  philosophy  ;  yet  if  from  the 
principles  and  concession  of  your  opponent,  you  can  sup- 
port your  argument  for  the  gospel  of  Christ  this  has  been 
always  counted  a  fair  treatment  of  an  adversary,  and  it 
is  called  argumentnm  ad  homhiem,  or  ratio  ex  eoncessis. 
St.  Vaul  sometimes  makes  use  of  this  sort  of  disputa^^^ion 
when  he  talks  Avith  Jews  or  heathen  pliilosophcj-s  ;  and 
at  least  he  silences  if  not  convinces  them;  which  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  be  done  against  an  obstinate  and 
clamorous  adversary,  that  just  honour  migJitbe  piiid  to 
truths  vv hifch  lie  knew  were  dlvin?,  and  that  the  only  ti us 
doctrine  of  salvation  might  be  confirme  and  propagat- 
ed among  sinful  and  dying  men. 

XII.  Yet  great  care  must  be  taken  lest  your  de'jates 
bceak  in  upon  your  passions,  and  awaken  theia  to  Uik^ 
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part  in  the  controversy.  When  the  opponent  pushes 
hard  and  gives  just  and  mortal  wounds  to  our  own  opin- 
ion, our  passions  are  very  apt  to  feel  the  strokes,  and  to 
rise  in  resentment  and  defence.  Self  is  so  mingled  with 
the  sentiments  which  Ave  have  chosen,  and  has  such  a  ten- 
der feeling  of  all  the  opposition  which  is  made  to  them, 
tiiat  personal  brawls  are  very  ready  to  come  in  as  sec- 
onds, to  succeed  and  finish  the  dispute  of  opinions.  Then 
noise  and  clamour  and  folly  appear  in  all  their  shapes, 
and  chase  reason  and  truth  out  of  sight. 

How  unhappy  is  the  case  of  fi.'iil  and  wretched  man- 
kind, in  this  dark  or  dusky  state  of  strong  passion  and 
glimmering  reason  ?  How  ready  are  we,  when  our  pas- 
sions are  engaged  in  the  dispute,  to  consider  more  what 
loads  of  nonsense  and  reproach  we  can  lay  upon  our  op- 
ponent, than  what  reason  and  truth  re^juire  in  the  con- 
troversy itself.  Dismal  are  the  consequences  mankind 
are  too  often  involved  in  by  this  evil  principle  ;  it  is  this 
common  and  dangerous  practice  that  carries  the  heart 
aside  from  all  that  is  fair  and  honest  in  our  search  after 
truth,  or  the  propagation  of  it  in  the  world.  One  would 
wish,  from  one's  very  soul,  that  none  of  the  christian 
fathers  had  been  guilty  of  such  follies  as  these. 

But  St.  Jerome  fairly  confesses  this  evil  principle,  in 
his  apology  for  himself  to  Pammacliuis,  that  he  had  not 
so  much  regarded  what  was  exactly  to  be  spoken  in  the 
controversy  he  had  in  hand,  as  what  was  fit  to  lay  load 
on  Jorinian.  And  indeed,  I  fear  this  was  the  vile  custom 
of  many  of  the  writers,  even  in  the  church-affairs  of  those 
times.  But  it  will  be  a  double  scandul  upon  us  in  our  more 
enlightened  age,  if  we  will  allow  ourselves  in  a  conduet 
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SO  criminal  and  dishonest.  Happy  souls  who  keep  such 
a  sacred  dominion  over  their  inferior  and  animal  powers, 
and  all  the  influences  of  pride  and  secular  interest,  that 
the  sensitive  tumults  or  these  vicious  influences  never 
rise  to  disturb  the  superior  and  better  operations  of  the 
reasoning  mind ! 

XIV.  These  general  directions  are  necessary,  or  at 
least  useful  in  all  debates  whatsoever,  whether  they 
arise  in  occasional  conversation  or  are  appointed  at  any 
certain  time  or  place  ;  whether  they  are  managed  with 
or  without  any  formal  rules  to  govern  them.  But  there 
are  three  sorts  of  disputation  in  which  there  are  some 
forms  and  orders  observed,  and  which  are  distinguished 
by  these  three  names,  viz.  SocratiCf  Forensic  and  *lca- 
demiCy  i.  e.  the  disputes  of  the  schools. 

Concerning  each  of  these  it  may  not  be  improper  to  dia- 
course  a  little  and  give  a  few  particular  directions  or  re- 
murks  about  them. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Soeratical  way  of  disputation. 

I.  X  HIS  method  of  dispute  derives  its  name  from 
Socrates,  by  wiiom  it  was  practised,  and  by  other  phi- 
losophers in  his  age  long  before  JlHstoile  invented  the 
particular  forms  of  syllogism  in  mood  midjigure,  Mhicli 
are  now  used  in  scholastic  disputations. 

II.  The  Soeratical  way  is  managed  by  quest  ions  and 
answers  in  such  a  manner  as  this,  viz.  If  I  would  lead  a 
person  into  the  belief  of  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  or  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  I  might  begin  in  some 
such  manner  of  enquiry,  and  suppose  the  most  obvious  and 
easy  answers : 

^ues.  Does  not  God  govern  the  world  ? 

*Ans.  Surely  he  that  made  it  governs  if. 

(Ijies.  Is  not  God  both  a  good  and  riglileous  governor? 


tins.  Both  these  characters  doubtless  belong  to  liim. 


Cljies.  T\  hat  is  the  true  notion  of  a  good  and  righteous 
governor  ? 

Alls.  That  he  pauibhes  the  wicked  and  rewards  the 
good. 
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Hjies.  Are  the  good  always  rewarded  in  this  life  ? 

t,ins.  Xo  surely,  for  many  virtuous  men  are  miserable 
here,  and  greatly  afflicted. 

Qjies.  Are  the  wicked  always  punished  in  this  life  ? 

Jlns.  'So  certainly,  for  many  of  them  live  witliout 
sorrow,  and  some  of  the  vilest  of  men  are  often  raised  to 
great  riches  and  honour. 

Qjics.  Wherein  then  doth  God  make  it  appear  that  he 
is  good  and  righteous  ? 

trills.  I  own  there  is  but  little  appearance  of  it  on 
earth. 

Qjies.  Will  there  not  be  a  time  then  vhca  the  tables 
shall  be  turned,  and  the  scene  of  things  changed,  since 
God  governs  mankind  righteously  ? 

Ans.  Doubtless  there  must  be  a  proper  time,  Avhere- 
in  God  will  make  that  goodness  and  that  righteousness 
to  appear. 

(lues.  If  this  be  not  before  their  death,  how  can  it  be 
done  ? 

e/lns.  I  can  think  of  no  other  way  but  by  supposing 
man  to  have  some  existence  after  this  life, 

C(iies.  Ave  you  not  convinced  then  that  there  must  be 
a  state  of  reward  and  punishment  after  death  ? 
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•Ins.  Yes  surely,  I  now  see  plainly  that  the  goodness 
and  righteousness  of  God,  as  governor  of  the  world,  ne- 
cessarily require  it. 

III.  Now  the  advantages  of  this  method  are  very  con- 
siderable. 

1.  It  represents  the  form  of  a  dialogue  or  common  con- 
versation, which  is  a  much  more  easy,  more  pleasant, 
and  a  more  sprightly  way  of  instruction,  and  more  fit  to 
excite  the  attention,  and  sharpen  the  penetration  of  the 
learner,  than  solitary  reading  or  silent  attention  to  a 
lecture.  Man  being  a  sociable  creature,  delights  more 
in  conversation,  and  learns  better  this  way,  if  it  could  al- 
ways be  wisely  and  happily  practised. 

2.  This  method  hath  something  very  obliging  in  it, 
and  carries  a  very  humble  and  condescending  air,  when 
he  that  instructs  seems  to  be  the  enquirer,  and  seeks  in- 
formation from  him  who  learns. 

3.  It  leads  the  learner  into  the  knowledge  of  truth  as 
it  were  by  his  own  mvention,  which  is  a  very  pleasing 
thing  to  human  nature  ;  and  by  questions  pertinently  and 
artificially  proposed,  it  does  as  effectually  draw  him  on  to 
discover  his  own  mistakes,  which  he  is  much  more  easi- 
ly persuaded  to  relinquish  when  he  seems  to  have  discov- 
ered them  himself. 

4.  It  is  managed  in  a  great  measure  in  the  form  of 
the  most  easy  reasoning,  always  arising  from  something 
9,sserted  or  known  in  the  foregoing  answer,  and  so  pro- 
ceeding to  enquire  something  unknown  in  the  following 
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question;  which  again  makes  way  for  the  next  answer. 
Now  such  an  exercise  is  very  alluring  anil  entertaining 
to  the  understanding,  while  its  own  reasoning  powers  are 
all  along  employed,  and  that  without  laliouror  diSculty, 
because  the  querist  finds  out  and  proposes  all  the  inter- 
mediate ideas  or  middle  terms. 

IV.  There  is  a  method  very  near  akin  to  this,  which 
has  much  obtained  of  late,  viz.  writing  controversies  by 
questions  only,  or  confirming  or  refuting  any  position,  or 
persuading  to  or  dcLorting  from  any  practite  by  the  mere 
proposal  of  queries.  The  answer  to  them  is  supposed  to 
be  so  plain  and  so  necessary,  that  they  are  not  expressed 
because  the  query  itself  carries  a  convincing  argimient  in 
it,  and  seems  to  determine  what  the  answer  must  be. 

V.  If  christian  catechisms  could  be  framed  in  the 
manner  of  a  Socratical  dispute  by  question  and  answer, 
it  would  wonderfully  enlighten  the  minds  of  ciiildren, 
and  it  would  improve  their  intellectual  and  reasoning 
powers  at  the  same  time  that  it  leads  them  into  the  know- 
ledge of  religion  :  and  it  is  upon  one  account  well  suited 
to  the  canaeitv  of  children;  for  the  questions  may  be 
pretty  numerous,  and  the  querist  must  not  proceed  too 
swiftly  towards  the  determination  of  his  point  proposed, 
that  he  may  with  more  ease,  with  brighter  evidence,  and 
with  surer  success  draw  the  learner  on  to  assent  to 
those  principles,  step  by  step,  from  whence  the  final  con- 
clusion will  naturally  arise.  The  only  inconvenience 
would  be  this,  that  if  children  were  to  reason  out  all 
their  way  entirely  into  the  knowledge  of  every  part  of 
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tiieip  religion,  it  would  draw  out  common  catechisms  in- 
to too  large  a  voiuuie  for  their  leisure,  atteution  or 
memory. 

Yet  those  who  explain  tlieir  catechisms  to  them  may 
by  due  apijiieatiea  and  forethought  iuslruct  theoi  in  this 
mauuer. 


GHAPTER  XLL 

Of  Forensic  Disputes. 

I.  i.  ilE  Forum  was  a  public  place  in  Rome  where 
lawyers  and  orators  made  their  speec?jes  befoiNj  tlie 
proper  judge  in  matters  of  property,  o;*  in  ei'iininal  ea- 
ses, to  accuse  or  excuse,  to  complain  or  defend  :  thence 
all  sorts  of  disputations  in  publie  assemblies  or  courts  of 
justice,  where  several  persons  make  theirdistinct  speeches 
for  or  against  any  person  or  thing;  whatsoever,  hut  more 
especially  in  civil  matters,  may  come  under  the  name  of 

forensic  iVirquites. 

II.  This  is  practised  not  only  in  the  courts  of  judica- 
ture where  a  single  person  sets  to  judge  of  t!ie  truth  or 
goodness  of  any  cause,  and  to  determine  aeeording  to  the 
weight  of  reasons  on  either  side  :  but  it  is  used  also  in 
political  senates  or  parliaments,  in  ecclesiastical  synods, 
and  assemblies  of  various  kinds. 

In  these  assemblies  generally  one  person  is  chosen 
oliairmau  or  moderator,  not  to  give  u  dctei'mination  to 
the  controversy,  but  chiefly  to  keep  the  several  speak- 
ers to  the  rules  of  order  and  decency  in  their  conduct ; 
but  the  final  determination  of  the  oiiestion  arises  from 
the  majority  of  opinions  or  votes  in  the  assembly,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  or  ought  tof  be  swayed  by  the  superior 
weight  of  reason  appetiring  in  the  several  speeches  that 
arc  made. 
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III.  The  melhod  of  proceeding  is  usually  'in  some 
such  form  as  this.  The  first  person  Avho  speaks  when 
the  court  is  set,  opens  the  case  either  more  briefly  or 
at  large,  and  proposes  the  case  to  the  judge  or  the  ehair- 
nian  or  moderator  of  the  assembly,  and  gives  his  own 
reasons  for  his  opinion  in  the  case  proposed. 

IV.  This  person  is  succeeded  by  one,  or  perhaps  two, 
or  several  more,  who  paraphrase  on  the  same  subject, 
&iv]  as'gue  on  the  same  side  of  the  question  ;  they  con- 
firm what  the  first  has  s;jokeji,  and  urge  new  reasons  to 
enforce  the  same  :  then  those  who  are  of  a  different  opin- 
ion stand  up  and  make  their  several  speeches  in  a  succes- 
sion, opposing  the  cause  which  others  have  maintained, 
giving  their  reasons  against  it,  and  endeavouring  to  re- 
fute the  arguments  whei^eby  the  first  speakers  have  sup- 
ported it. 

V.  After  this  one  and  another  rises  up  to  make  their 
replies,  to  vindicate  or  to  condemn,  to  establish  or  to 
confute  what  has  been  offered  before  on  each  side  of  the 
question ;  till  at  last  according  to  the  rules,  orders,  cus- 
toms of  the  court  or  assembly,  the  controversy  is  decid- 
ed, either  by  a  single  judge  or  the  suffrage  of  th« 
assembly. 

VI.  Where  the  question  or  matter  in  debate  consists 
of  several  parts,  afler  it  is  once  opeiied  by  tlie  first  or 
second  speaker,  sometimes  those  w  ho  follow  take  each  of 
them  a  particular  part  of  the  debate,  according  to 
their  inclination  or  their  prior  agreement,  and  apply 
themselves  to  arg"ie  upon  that  single  point  ouly,  tliat  so 
the  whole  complexum  of  the  debate  may  not  be  thrown 
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into  confusion  by  the  variety  of  subjects,  if  every  speaker 
should  handle  all  the  subjects  of  debate. 

YII.  Before  the  final  sentence  or  determination  is  giv- 
en, it  is  usual  to  have  the  reasons  and  arguments,  which 
have  been  offered  on  both  sides,  sum  rued  up  and  repre- 
sented in  a  uiore  compendious  manner ;  and  this  is 
done  either  by  the  api>ointcd  judge  of  the  court,  or  the 
chairman,  or  some  noted  person  in  the  assembly,  that  so 
judgment  may  proceed  upon  the  fullest  survey  of  the 
whole  subject,  tliat  as  far  as  possible  in  human  affairs 
nothing  may  be  done  contrary  to  truth  or  justice. 

VIII.  As  this  is  a  practice  in  which  multitudes  of 
gentlemen,  besides  those  of  the  learned  professions  may 
be  engaged,  at  least  in  their  maturer  years  of  life,  so  it 
would  be  a  very  proper  and  useful  thing  to  Introduce  this 
custom  into  our  academies,  rix.  to  propose  cases,  and  let 
the  students  debate  them  in  a  forensic  manner  in  the 
presence  of  their  tutors.  There  was  something  of  this 
kind  practised  by  the  Roman  youth  in  their  schools,  in 
order  to  train  them  up  for  orators,  both  in  tlie  forum 
and  in  the  senate.  Perhaps  Juvenal  gives  some  hints  of 
it  when  he  says, 

&  No3 

Consilium  dedimus  syllse,  privatus  ut  altum 

Dormiret    sat.  t. 

Where  with  men-boys  I  strove  to  get  renown; 
Advising  Sylla  to  a  private  gown. 
That  he  might  sleep  the  soundt-r. 
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Sometimes  these  were  assigned  to  the  boys  as  single 
subjei^ts  of  a  theme  or  declamation  :  so  the  same  poet 
speaks  sareastiealiy  to  Hannibal, 

I  demens,  &  stcvas  curre  per  Alpes, 

Ut  pueris  placeas  &  declaraatio  Bas.  sat.  x. 

Go  climb  the  rugged  ^Ips,  ambitious  fool, 
To  please  the  bojs,  and  be  a  theme  at  school. 

See  more  of  this  matter  in  KenncVs  antiquities  of  Rome, 
in  the  second  essay  on  the  Roman  education. 


CH  VPTER  XIII. 

Of  Academic  or  Sholastic  Disputation. 

X  HE  common  metliods  in  which  disputes  are  managed 
in  the  schools  of  learuing,  are  these,  vixi. 

I.  Tlie  tutor  appoints  a  question  in  some  of  the  sci- 
ences to  he  dehated  amongst  his  students :  one  of  them  un- 
dertakes to  a'Hrm  or  to  deny  the  question,  and  to  defend 
his  assertion  or  negation,  and  to  answer  all  ohjections 
against  it  ;  he  is  called  the  respondent :  and  the  rest  of 
the  students  in  the  sutue  class,  or  who  pursue  the  same 
science,  are  the  opponents,  who  are  .jsoinf  -d  to  dispute 
or  raise  objections  aguinst  the  proposition  thus  affirmed 
or  denied. 

II.  Each  of  the  stud,ents  successively  in  their  turn 
becomes  the  respondent  or  the  defender  of  the  proposi- 
tion, while  the  rest  oppose  it  also  successively  in  their 
turns. 

III.  It  is  the  business  of  the  respondent  to  write  a  thesis 
in  latin,  or  short  discourse  on  the  question  proposed; 
and  he  either  affirms  or  denies  the  question  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  tutor,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
truth,  and  he  reads  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  dispute. 

IT.  In  his  discourse  (which  is  written  with  as  great 
accuracy  as  the  youth  is  capable  of)  he  explains  the 
terms  of  the  question,  frees  tkem  from  ail  ambiguity 
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fixes  their  sense,  declares  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  question  itself,  separates  it  from  other  questions  with 
which  it  may  have  been  complicated,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  other  questions  Avhich  may  happen  to  be  akin  to 
it,  and  then  pronounces  in  the  negative  or  aflSrmative 
concerning  it. 

Y.  ^Vhen  this  is  done,  then  in  the  second  part  of  his 
discourse  he  gives  his  own  strongest  arguments  to  con- 
firm the  proposition  he  has  laid  down,  i.  e.  to  vindicate 
his  own  side  of  the  question  :  but  he  does  not  usually  pro- 
ceed to  represent  the  objections  against  it,  and  to  solve  or 
answer  them  ;  for  it  is  the  business  of  the  other  students 
to  raise  objt'ctions  in  disputing. 

VI.  JN*ofc,  In  some  schools  the  respondent  is  admitted 
to  talk  largely  upon  the  question  with  many  flourishes 
and  illustrations,  to  introduce  great  authorities  from  an- 
cient and  modern  writings  for  the  support  of  it,  and  to 
scatter  latia  reproaches  in  abundance  on  all  those  who 
are  of  a  diiTerent  sentiment.  But  this  is  not  always  per- 
mitted, nor  should  it  iudeed  be  ever  indulged,  lest  it 
teach  youth  to  reproach  instead  of  reasoning. 

VII.  "When  the  respondent  has  read  over  his  thesis  in 
the  school,  the  junior  student  makes  an  objection, 
and  draws  it  up  in  the  regular  fonii  of  a  syllogism  :  the 
respondent  repeats  the  ol)jectlon,  and  either  deuies  the 
major  or  minor  proposition  directly,  or  he  distinguishes 
upon  some  Avord  or  phrase  ia  the  major  or  minor,  and 
shews  in  what  sense  the  proposition  may  be  true,  but 
that  that  sense  does  not  alfeet  tl'e  question  ;  ar.d  then 
declares  that  in  the  sease  which  alfccts  the  present  qi^JS- 
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Hon  the  proposition  is  not  true,  and  consequently  he  de- 
nies it. 

VIII.  Then  the  opponent  proceeds  by  another  syllo- 
gism to  vindicate  the  proposition  that  is  denied  :  again 
the  respondent  answers  by  denying  or  distinguishing. 

Thus  the  disputation  goes  on  in  a  series  or  successiom 
of  syllogisms  and  answers,  till  the  objector  is  silenced, 
and  has  uo  more  to  say. 

IX.  Wlien  he  can  go  no  further,  the  next  student  be- 
gins to  propose  his  objection,  and  then  the  tliird  and  the 
fourth,  even  to  the  senior,  who  is  tlje  last  opponent. 

X.  During  this  time  the  tutor  sits  in  the  chair  as  pre- 
sident or  moderator,  lo  see  that  the  rules  of  disputation 
and  decency  be  observed  on  both  sides  ;  and  to  adiuouish 
each  disputant  of  any  irregularity  in  their  conduct.  His 
work  is  also  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  answer  or  dis- 
tinction of  the  respondent  where  it  is  obscure,  to  strengt  li- 
en it  where  it  is  weak,  and  to  correct  it  where  it  is  false: 
and  when  the  respondent  is  pinched  with  a  strong  ob- 
jection, and  is  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  the  modei'ator  as- 
sists him,  and  suggests  some  answer  to  the  objection  of 
the  opponent,  in  defence  of  the  question,  according  to 
his  own  opinion  or  sentiment. 

XI.  In  public  disputes,  where  the  opponents  and  res- 
pondents ehuse  their  own  side  of  the  question,  the  mod- 
erator's work  is  not  to  favour  either  disputant  ;  }>ut  he 
only  sits  as  a  president  to  see  that  the  laws  of  disputa- 
tion be  observed,  ar.d  a  decorum  maintained. 
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XII.  Now  the  laws  of  disputation  relate  either  to  the 
opponent,  or  to  the  respondent,  or  to  hoth. 

The  laws  obliging  the  opponent  arc  tliese. 

1.  That  he  must  directly  contradict  the  proposition 
of  the  respondent,  and  not  merely  attack  any  of  the  ar- 
guments whereby  the  respondent  has  supported  that  pro- 
position ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  confute  a  single  argument 
of  the  respondent,  and  another  to  confute  the  thesis  itself. 

2.  (Which  is  akin  to  the  former)  he  must  contradict 
or  oppose  the  very  sense  and  iutenJion  of  the  proposition 
as  the  respondent  has  slated  it,  and  not  merely  oppose 
the  words  of  the  thesis  in  any  other  sense  :  for  this  would 
he  the  way  to  plunge  the  dispute  into  ambiguity  and 
darkness,  and  to  talk  beside  the  question,  to  wrangle 
aljout  woi'ds,  and  to  attack  a  proposition  tSiiTerent  from 
what  the  reispoiident  has  espoused,  which  is  called  igno- 
raiio  eleachi. 

3.  lie  must  propose  his  argument  in  a  plain,  short 
and  syllogistic  form,  according  to  the  rules  of  logic,  with- 
out ilying  to  fallacies  or  sophisms,  and  as  far  as  may  be 
he  should  use  categorical  syllogisms. 

4<.  Though  the  respondent  may  be  attacked  either  up- 
on a  point  of  his  own  concession,  which  is  called  argii- 
meiduin  cxvoncessis,  or  by  reducing  him  to  an  absurdily, 
which  is  called  I'cduclia  ad  absnnlum,  yet  it  is  the  neat- 
est, the  most  useful,  and  Ibe  best  sort  ofdisputalion,  where 
flic  oppoPkcnt  draws  his  objections  from  ihv  nuJure  of  the 
<j;tiestiou  iJselS'. 
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5.  Where  the  respondent  denies  any  proposition,  llie 
opponent,  if  he  proceed,  must  directly  vindicate  and  con- 
firm that  proposition,  i.  e.  he  must  make  that  proposition 
the  conclusion  of  his  next  syllogism. 

6.  Where  the  respondent  limits  op  distinguishes  any 
proposition,  the  opponent  must  directly  prove  his  owa 
proposition  in  that  sense,  and  aceosding  to  that  member 
of  the  distinction  in  whicii  the  respondent  denied  it. 

XIII.  The  laws  that  oblige  the  respondent  arc  these. 

1.  To  repeat  the  argument  of  tlie  opponent  in  the  ve- 
ry same  words  in  which  it  was  proposed,  before  he  at- 
tempts to  answer  it. 


2.  If  the  syllogism  be  false  in  the  logical  form  of  it, 
i  m 
logic. 


he  must  discover  the  fault  according  to  the  rules  of 


3.  If  the  argument  does  not  directly  and  effectually  op- 
pose his  thesis,  he  must  shew  his  mistake,  and  make  it 
appear  that  his  thesis  is  safe,  even  thougli  the  argument 
of  the  opponent  be  adraitted:  or  at  least,  that  the  ar- 
gument does  only  aim  at  it  collaterally,  or  at  a 
distance,  and  not  directly  overthrow  it,  or  conclude; 
against  it. 

4.  Wliere  the  matter  of  the  opponent's  objection  is 
faulty  in  any  part  of  it,  the  resj>orideut  must  grant  what. 
is  true  in  it,  he  must  deny  what  is  false,  he  must  dis- 
tinguish or  limit  the  proposition  which  is  ambiguous  or 
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doubtlui ;  and  then  granti'ig    the  sense   in  uLich    it  is 
true,  he  must  denj  tlie  sense  in  >vliich  it  is  false. 

5.  If  any  hypolbetic  proposition  l)e  false,  the  respon- 
dent must  deny  the  consequence:  if  a  uisjunetivp,  he 
must  deny  the  disjunction :  if  a  categoric  or  relative,  he 
must  simply  deny  it. 

6.  It  is  sometimes  allowed  for  the  respondent  to  use 
an  indirect  answer  after  he  lias  answered  directly  :  and  he 
may  also  shew  how  the  opponent's  argument  may  be  re^ 
torted  against  himself. 

Xiy.  The  laws  that  oblige  both  disputants  are  these. 

1.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  men- 
tion of  certain  general  principles  in  which  they  both 
agree,  relating  to  the  question,  that  so  they  may  not  dis- 
pute on  tliose  things  which  either  are  or  ought  to  have 
been  first  granted  on  both  sides. 

3  TThen  the  state  of  the  controversy  is  Avell  known,  and 
plainly  determined  and  agreed,  it  must  not  be  altered  by 
either  disputant  in  the  course  of  the  disputation  :  and  the 
respondent  espeially  should  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  op- 
ponent iu  this  matler. 

3.  Let  neither  pa^'ty  invade  tlie  province  of  the  other  j 
especially  let  the  respondent  take  heed  that  he  does  not 
turn  opponent;  except  in  retorting  the  argument  upon  his 
adversarv  after  a  direft  response ;  and  even  this  is  allowed 
©nly  as  an  illustration  or  conlirmatioa  of  his  own  response. 
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4.  Let  each  wait  with  patience  till  the  other  has  done 
speaking.  It  is  a  piece  of  rudeness  to  interrupt  another 
in  liis  speech. 

Yet,  though  the  disputants  have  not  this  liherty,  the 
moderator  may  do  it,  when  either  of  the  disputants 
breaks  the  rules,  and  he  may  interpose  so  far  as  to  keep 
them  to  order. 

XV.  It  must  be  confest  there  are  some  advantages  to 
be  attained  by  academical  disputation.  It  gives  vigour 
and  briskness  to  the  mind  thus  exercised,  and  relieves 
the  languor  of  private  study  and  meditation.  It  sharp- 
ens the  wit  and  all  the  inventive  powers.  It  makes  the 
thoughts  active,  and  sends  them  on  all  sides  to  find  argu- 
ments and  answers  both  for  opposition  and  defence.  It 
gives  opportunity  of  viewing  the  subject  of  discourse  on 
all  sides,  and  of  learning  what  inconveniences,  difficul- 
ties and  objections  attend  particular  opinions.  It  fur- 
nishes the  soul  with  various  occasions  of  starting  such 
thoughts  as  otherwise  would  never  have  come  into  the 
mind.  It  makes  a  student  more  expert  in  attacking  and 
refuting  an  error,  as  well  as  in  vindicating  a  truth.  It 
instructs  the  scholar  in  the  various  methods  of  warding 
off  the  force  of  objections,  and  of  disco>eriug  and  repel- 
ling the  subtile  trick  of  sopliisters.  It  procures  also 
a  freedom  and  readiness  of  speech,  and  raises  the  modest 
and  diffident  genius  to  a  due  degree  of  courage. 

XVI.  But  there  are  some  very  grievous  inconvenien- 
ces that  may  sometimes  over-balance  all  these  advan- 
tages. For  many  young  students,  by  a  constant  habit 
of  disputing,  impudent  and  audacious,  proud  and  disdain- 
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ful,  talkative  and  impertinent,  and  render  themselves 
intolerable  by  an  obstinate  humour  of  maintaining  what- 
ever they  have  asserted,  as  well  as  by  a  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, opposing  almost  everything  that  they  hear.  The 
disputation  itself  often  awakens  the  passions  of  ambition^ 
emulat  ion,  and  anger ;  it  carries  aw  ay  the  niind  from  that 
calm  and  sedate  temper  which  is  so  necessary  to  con- 
template truth, 

XVII.  It  is  evident  also,  that  l>y  frequent  exercises  of 
this  sort,  wherein  opinions  true  and  false  are  argued,  sup- 
ported and  refuted  on  both  sides,  the  mind  of  man  is  led 
by  insensible  degrees  to  an  uncertain  and  fluctuating 
temper,  and  falls  into  danger  of  a  sceptical  humour,  which 
never  comes  to  an  establishment  in  any  doctrines.  Many 
persons  by  this  means  become  much  more  ready  to  op- 
pose whatsoever  is  offered  in  searching  out  truth  ^ 
they  hardly  wait  till  they  have  read  or  heard  the  senti- 
ment of  any  person,  before  their  heads  are  busily  em- 
ployed to  seek  out  arguments  against  it.  They  grow 
naturally  sliarp  in  finding  out  difficulties  ;  and  by  indulg- 
ing this  liUiuoiir,  they  converse  with  the  dark  and  doubt- 
ful parts  of  a  subject  so  long,  till  they  almost  render 
themselves  incapable  of  receiving  the  full  evidence  of  a 
proposition,  a..d  acknowlei'sging  tSie  light  of  truth.  It 
has  some  tendency  to  make  a  youth  a  carping  critic^ 
rather  than  a  judicious  man. 

XVIII.  I  would  add  yet  further,  that  in  these  dispu- 
tations the  respondent  Is  generally  appointed  to  maiiitain 
the  supposed  truth,  that  is,  the  tutor's  opinion.  But  all 
the  o;)]>on.ents  are  busy  and  warmly  engaged  in  finding 
arguments  against  the  truth,    Xow  if  a  sprightly  young 
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genius  happens  to  manage  bis  argument  so  well  as  to 
puzzle  and  gravel  the  respondent,  and  perhaps  to  perplex 
the  modeT'ator  a  little  too,  he  is  soon  tempted  to  suppose 
his  argument  unanswerable,  and  the  truth  entirely  to 
lie  on  his  side.  Tlie  pleasure  which  he  takes  in  having 
found  a  sophism  which  has  great  a;)pearanee  of  reason, 
and  which  he  himself  has  managed  with  such  success, 
becomes  perhaps  a  strong  prejudice  to  engage  his  in- 
ward sentiments  in  favour  of  his  argument,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  supposed  truth. 

XIX.  Yet  perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  scho- 
lastic disputations  under  such  a  guard,  as  may  in  some 
measure  prevent  most  of  these  abuses  of  them,  and  the 
unhappy  events  that  too  often  attend  them  :  for  it  is  pity 
that  an  exercise  which  has  some  valuable  benefits  attend- 
ing it,  should  be  utterly  thrown  away,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble to  secure  young  minds  against  tlie  abuse  of  it:  for 
which  purpose  some  of  these  directions  may  seem  proper. 

XX.  General  directions  for  scholastic  disputes. 

1.  Never  dispute  on  mere  trifles,  things  that  are  ut- 
terly useless  to  be  known,  under  a  vain  pretence  of  sharp- 
ening the  Avit :  for  the  same  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  solid  and  useful  subjects,  and  thus  two  happy  ends 
may  be  attained  at  once.  Or  if  such  disputations  are 
always  thought  dangerous  in  important  matters,  let 
them  be  utterly  abandoned, 

2.  Do  not  make  infinite  and  unsearchable  things  ihe 
matter  of  dispute,  nor  such  propositions  as  are  made  up 
of  mere  words  without  ideas,  lest  it  leads  young  persons 
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into  a  most  unhappy  habit  of  talking  uithout  a  meaning, 
and  boldly  determhie  upon  things  that  are  hardly  within 
the  reach  of  human  capacity. 

3.  Let  not  obvious  and  known  truths,  or  some  of  the 
most  plain  and  certain  propositions  be  bandied  about  in  a 
disputation,  for  a  mere  trial  of  skill ;  for  he  that  opposes 
them  in  this  manner  will  be  in  danger  of  contracting  a 
habit  of  opposing  all  evidence,  will  acquire  a  spirit  of 
contradiction,  and  pride  himself  in  a  power  of  resisting 
the  brightest  light,  and  fighting  against  the  strongest 
proofs ;  this  will  insensibly  injure  the  mind,  and  tends 
greatly  to  an  universal  scepticism. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  most  proper  subjects 
of  dispute  seem  to  be  those  questions,  which  are  not  of 
the  very  highest  importance  and  certainty,  nor  of  the 
meanest  and  trifling  kind  ;  but  rather  the  intermediate 
questions  between  these  tAVO  ;  and  there  is  a  large  sufli- 
ciency  of  them  in  the  sciences.  But  this  I  put  as  a  mere 
proposal  to  be  determined  by  the  more  learned  and  pru- 
dent. 

4.  It  would  be  well  if  every  dispute  could  be  so  ordered 
as  to  be  a  means  of  searching  out  truth,  and  not  to  gain 
a  triumph.  Then  each  disputant  might  come  to  the 
work  without  bias  and  prejudice  ;  w  ith  a  desire  of  truth, 
and  not  with  ambition  of  glory  and  victory. 

Nor  should  the  aim  and  design  of  the  respondent  be  to 
avoid  artfully  and  escape  the  diiHculties  which  the  oppo- 
nent offers,  but  to  discuss  them  thoroughly,  and  solve 
them  fairly,  if  they  are  capable  of  being  solved. 
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AgaiD»  let  the  opponent  be  solicitous  not  to  darken  and 
confound  the  responses  that  are  given  him  hj  fi'esh  suh- 
tilties;  but  let  him  bethinli.  himself  Avhether  they  are 
not  a  just  answer  to  the  objection,  and  be  honestly  ready 
1o  preeeive  and  accept  thera,  and  yield  to  them. 

5.  For  this  end  let  both  the  respondent  and  opponent 
use  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  and  expressive  lan- 
guage in  which  they  can  clothe  their  thoughts.  Let 
them  seek  and  practice  brevity  and  perspicuity  on  both 
sides,  without  long  declamations,  tedious  circumlocutions, 
and  rhetorical  flourishes. 

If  there  happen  to  be  any  doubt  or  obscurity  on  either 
side,  let  neither  the  one  or  the  other  ever  refuse  to  give 
a  fair  explication  of  the  Avords  they  use. 

6.  They  should  not  indulge  ridicule,  either  of  persons 
or  things  in  their  disputations.  They  should  abslam  from 
all  banter  and  jest,  lauglitcrand  merriment.  These  aro 
things  that  break  in  upon  that  philosophical  gravity,  sc- 
dateness  and  serenity  of  temper,  which  ought  to  be  observ- 
ed in  every  search  after  trutli.  However  an  argument 
©n  some  subjects  may  be  sometimes  elollicd  with  a  little 
pleasantry,  yet  a  jest  or  witticism  should  never  be  used 
instead  of  an  argument,  nor  should  it  ever  be  suffered  to 
pass  for  a  real  and  solid  proof. 

But  especially  if  the  subject  be  sacred  or  divine, 
and  have  notliing  in  it  comical  or  ridiculous,  all  ludi- 
crous turns,  andjocose  or  comical  airs,  should  be  entirely 
excluded,  lest  young  minds  become  tinctured  with  a  silly 
and  prophane  sort  of  ridicule,  and  learn  to  jest  and  tiifle 
with  the  awful  solemnities  of  religion. 
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iiifij  JtJ^or  should  sarcasm  and  reproach  or  insolent  laii- 
gjiag-e  ever  bo  used  among  Itie  disputants.  Turn  not  off 
fioju  things  to  speak  of  persons.  liCave  all  noisy  con- 
tests, all  immodest  elamonis,  hrawling  language,  and 
especially  all  personal  scandal  and  seu.'i*ility  to  the 
meanest  part  of  the  vulgar  world.  Let  your  manner  he 
all  candour  and  gentleness,  patient  and  ready  to  hear, 
hunthly  zealous  to  inform  and  be  informed  ;  you  should 
he  free  and  pleasant  in  every  answer  and  behaviour, 
rather  like  well-hred  gentlemen  in  polite  conversation, 
than  like  noisy  and  contentious  wranglers. 

8.  If  the  opponent  sees  victory  to  incline  to  his  side, 
let  him  he  content  to  shew  the  force  of  his  ai'giiment  to 
the  intelligent  part  of  the  company,  without  too  im;)or- 
tunate  and  petulant  demands  of  an  answer,  and  without 
insulting  over  his  antagonist,  or  putting  the  modesty  of 
the  respondent  to  the  blush.  Nor  let  the  respondent 
triumph  over  the  opponent  when  he  is  silent  and  replies 
no  more.  On  which  side  soever  victory  declares  her- 
self, let  neither  of  them  nmnage  with  such  unpleasing 
and  insolent  airs,  as  to  awaken  tliose  evil  passions  of 
pride  anger,  shame  or  resentment  on  either  side,  which 
alienate  the  mind  from  truth,  render  it  obstinate  in  the 
defence  of  an  error,  and  never  sufler  it  to  part  with  any 
01  its  old  opinions. 

In  short,  when  truth  evidently  appears  on  cither  side, 
let  tiiem  learn  to  yield  to  conviction.  When  either  party 
is  at  a  nonplus,  let  them  confess  the  difficulty,  and  de- 
sire present  assistance,  or  further  time  and  retirement 
to   consider  of  the  matter,  and  not  rack  their  present 
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invention  to   find   out  little  shifts  to  avoid  tlic.  force  and 
tividence  of  truth. 

9.  Might  it  not  be  a  safer  practice,  in  order  to  attain 
the  best  ends  of  disputation,  and  to  avoid  some  of  the  ill 
effects  of  it,  if  the  opponents  were  sometimes  engaged  on 
the  side  of  trutli,  and  produced  their  arguments  in  oppo- 
sition to  error  ?  And  what  if  the  respondent  was  appoint- 
ed to  support  the  error,  and  defend  it  as  well  as  he  could, 
till  he  was  forced  to  yield  at  least  to  those  arguments  of 
the  opponents,  which  appear  to  he  really  just  and  strong 
and  unanswerable  ? 

In  tliis  practice,  the  thesis  of  the  respondent  should 
only  be  a  fair  stating  of  the  question,  with  some  of  the 
chief  objections  against  the  truth  proposed  and  solved. 

Perhaps  this  practice  might  not  so  easily  be  perverted 
and  abused  to  raise  a  cavilling,  fiisputative  and  sceptical 
temper  in  the  minds  of  youth. 

I  confess,  in  this  method  which  I  now  propose,  there 
would  be  one  among  the  students,  Tiz>,  the  respondent, 
always  engaged  in  the  support  of  supposed  error ;  but  all 
the  rest  would  be  exercising  their  talents  in  arguing  for 
the  supposed  truth  :  w  hereas  in  the  common  methods  of 
disputation  in  the  schools,  esj)ecially  where  the  students 
are  numerous,  each  single  student  is  perpetually  employ- 
ed to  oppose  the  truth  and  vindicate  error,  except  once 
in  a  long  time,  when  it  comes  to  his  turn  to  be  res- 
pondent. 
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10.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  necessary  that  these 
methods  of  disputation  should  be  learnt  in  the  schools,  in 
order  to  teach  students  better  to  defend  trutli.and  to  re- 
fute error,  both  in  writing  and  conversation,  Avhere  the 
scholastic  forms  are  utterly  neglected. 

But  after  all,  the  advantage  which  youth  may  gain 
by  disputations,  depends  mucli  on  the  tutor  or  moderator : 
he  should  manage  with  such  prudence  both  in  the  dispu- 
tation and  at  ihe  end  of  it.  as  to  make  all  the  disputants 
know  the  very  point  of  controversy,  wherein  it  consists^ 
he  should  manifest  the  fallacy,  of  sophistical  objections, 
and  confirm  the  solid  arguments  and  ansAvers.  This 
might  teach  the  students  how  to  make  the  art  of  disputa- 
tion useful  for  the  searching  out  the  truth  and  the  defence 
of  it,  that  it  may  not  be  learnt  and  practised  only  as  an 
art  of  wrangling,  which  reigned  in  the  schools  several 
hundred  years,  and  divested  the  growing  reason  of  youth, 
of  its  hopes  and  improvements. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Of  study,  or  meditation. 


I.  J_T  lias  been  proved  and  established  in  some  of  the 
foregoing  chapters,  that  neither  our  own  observations; 
nor  our  reading  the  labours  of  the  learned,  uor  the  at- 
tendance on  the  best  lectures  of  instruction,  nor  enjoying 
the  brightest  conversation,  can  ever  make  a  man  truly 
knowing  and  wise,  witiiout  the  labours  of  his  own  reason 
in  surveying,  examining  andjudging  concerning  all  sub- 
jects upon  the  best  evidence  he  can  acquii-e.  A  good 
genius,  or  sagacity  of  thought,  a  happy  judgment,  a  ca- 
pacious memory,  and  large  opportunities  of  observation 
and  converse,  will  do  much  ot*  themselves  towards  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  where  they  are  well  improved : 
but  where  the  advantage  of  learned  lectures,  living  in- 
structions, and  well  chosen  books,  diligence  and  study 
are  superadded,  this  man  has  all  human  aids  concurring 
to  raise  him  to  a  superior  degree  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. 

Under  the  preceding  heads  of  discourse  it  has  been  al- 
ready declared  hov/  our  owti  meditation  and  refieeiion 
should  examine,  cultivate  and  improve  ai!  other  methods 
and  advantages  of  enriching  the  understanding.  ^Vhat 
remains  in  this  chapter  is  to  give  some  further  occasion- 
al hints  how  to  employ  our  ow n  thoughts,  what  sort  of 
subjects  we  should  meditate  on,  and  in  what  manner  we 
should  regulate  our  stndies,  and  how  we  may  improve 
our  judgment,  so  as  in  the  most  effectual  and  eompendi- 
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ous  way  to  attain  sucli  knowledge  as  may  be  most  useful 
for  every  man  in  his  circumstances  of  life,  and  particu- 
larly for  those  of  liie  learned  professions. 

II.  The  first  direction  for  youth  is  this,  learn  betimes 
to  distingiiisli  between  words  and  tilings.  Get  clear  and 
plain  ideas  of  the  things  you  are  set  to  study.  Do  not 
content  yourselves  with  mere  words  and  names,  lest  your 
laboured  improvements  only  ainass  a  heap  of  unintelligi- 
ble phrases,  and  you  feed  upon  husks  instead  of  kernels. 
This  rule  is  of  unknown  use  in  every  science. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  common  danger  is  in  the 
sacred  science  of  theology,  where  settled  terms  and  phra- 
ses have  been  pronounced  divine  and  orthodox,  which 
yet  have  no  meaning  in  them.  The  scholastic  divinity 
would  furnish  us  with  numerous  instances  of  this  folly  : 
and  yet  for  many  ages  all  truth  and  all  heresy  have  been 
determined  by  su«h  senseless  tests,  and  by  m ords  with- 
out ideas :  such  shibboleths  as  these  have  decided  the 
secular  fates  of  men  ;  and  bishoprics  or  burning,  mitres 
or  faggots  have  been  the  rewards  of  different  persons,  ac- 
cording as  they  pronounced  these  consecrated  syllables, 
or  not  pronounced  tlicm.  To  defend  them  was  all  piety 
and  pomp  and  triumph  ;  to  despise  them,  to  doubt  or  de- 
ny them,  was  torture  and  death.  A  thousand  thank- 
offi-'rings  are  due  to  that  providence  which  has  delivered 
our  age  and  our  nation  from  these  absurd  iniquities !  O 
that  every  sjiccimen  and  shadow  of  tliis  madness  wei-e 
banished  from  our  schools  and  churches  in  evcvy  shape  ! 

III.  Let  not  young  students  apply  themselves  to  scarck 
out  deep,  daik  and  abstruse  matters,  iar  above  their 
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rcacU,  or  spend  their  labour  in  any  peculiar  subjects, 
for  Aviiich  thej  have  not  the  a(Ivunta;*es  of  necessary  an- 
tecedent learninj*,  or  books,  op  obsei'vations.  Let  them 
not  be  too  hasty  to  know  things  above  their  present  poAv- 
ers,  nor  plunge  their  enquiries  at  once  into  the  depths 
of  kiiOAvledge,  nor  begin  to  study  any  scicnee  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it ;  this  will  confoup.d  rather  than  enlighten  tlie 
understanding  ;  sneh  practices  may  happen  to  discour- 
age and  Jade  the  mind  by  an  attempt  above  its  poAver,  it 
may  baulk  the  understanding,  and  create  an  aversion  to 
future  diligence,  and  perhaps  by  despair  may  forbid  the 
pursuit  of  that  subject  for  ever  afterwards ;  as  a  limb 
ovei*strained  by  lifting  a  Aveight  above  its  poAver,  may 
ncAcr  recover  its  former  agility  and  vigour:  or  if  it 
does,  the  man  may  be  frighted  from  ever  exerting  his 
strength  again. 

IV.  Nor  yet  let  any  student  on  the  other  hand  fright 
himself  at  cA^ry  turn  Avith  unsarmoantable  difficulties, 
nor  imagine  that  th<i  truth  is  Avrapt  up  in  impenetrable 
darkness.  These  are  formidable  spectres  Avhich  the  un- 
derstanding raises  sometimes  to  flatter  its  own  laziness. 
Those  things  which  in  a  renxote  and  confused  view  seem 
very  obscure  and  perplexed,  may  be  approached  by  gen- 
tle and  regular  steps,  and  may  then  unfold  and  explain 
themselves  at  large  to  the  eye.  The  hardest  problems 
in  geometry,  and  the  most  intricate  schemes  or  diagrams 
maybe  explicated  and  understood  step  by  step:  every 
great  mathematician  bears  a  constant  Avitness  to  this  ob- 
servation. 

V.  In  learning  any  ncAv  thing  there  should  be  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  first  proposed  to  the  mind  at  once,  and  that 
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being  iindcrstood  and  fully  mastered,  proceed  then  to  thi» 
next  adjoining  pai-t  yet  unknown.  Tiiis  is  a  slow,  but 
safe  and  sure  way  to  arrive  at  knowkdge.  If  the  mind 
apply  itself  first  to  easier  subjects  and  things  near  akin 
to  what  is  already  kno>\Ti,  and  then  advance  to  the  more 
remote  and  knotty  parts  of  knowledge  by  slov,  degrees, 
it  will  be  able  in  this  manner  to  cope  with  great  ditlicul- 
ties,  and  prevail  over  them  Avith  amazing  and  happy 
success, 

J\Iathon  happened  to  dip  into  the  last  two  chaptei's  of 
a  new  book  of  geometry  and  mensurations  ;  as  soon  as 
he  saw  it,  and  was  frighted  with  the  complicated  dia- 
grams which  he  found  there,  about  the  frustums  of 
cones  and  pyramids,  &c.  and  some  deep  demonstrations 
among  conic  sections  ;  he  shut  the  book  again  in  despair, 
and  imagined  none  but  a  Sir  Isaac  Newton  w  as  ever  lit  to 
read  it.  But  his  tutor  happily  persuaded  him  to  begin 
the  first  pages  about  lines  and  angles  ;  and  he  found  such 
surprising  pleasure  in  three  weeks  time  in  the  victories 
he  daily  obtained,  that  at  last  he  became  one  of  the  chief 
geometers  of  his  age. 

VI.  Engage  not  the  mind  in  Ihe  intense  pursuit  of 
too  many  things  at  once ;  especially  such  as  have  no  re- 
lation to  one  another.  This  will  be  ready  to  distract  the 
xmderstanding,  and  hinder  it  from  attaining  perfection 
in  any  one  subject  of  study.  Such  a  practice  gives  a 
slight  smattering  of  several  sciences  without  any  solid 
and  substantial  knowledge  of  them,  and  without  any  real 
and  valuable  improvement ;  and  though  two  or  three 
sorts  of  study  may  be  usefully  carried  on  at  once,  to  en- 
tertain the  mind  with  variety,  that  it  may  not  be  over- 
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tired  with  one  sort  of  thoughts,  yet  a  miiltitucle  of  suh- 
Jecf  s  will  too  much  distiact  the  attention,  and  weaken  the 
application  of  the  mind  to  any  one  of  them. 

AVhere  two  or  three  sciences  are  pursued  at  the  same 
time,  if  one  of  tliem  be  dry,  al)stracted,  and  unpleasant, 
as  logic,  metaphysies,  law,  languages,  let  another  be  luci-e 
entertaining  and  agreeable,  to  secure  the  mind  fiom 
weariness  and  aversion  to  study.  Deliglit  should  Lc  in- 
termingled with  labour  as  far  as  possible,  to  allure  us  to 
bear  the  fatigue  of  dry  studies  the  better.  Poetry,  prac- 
tical mathematics,  history  6ce.  are  generally  esteemed 
entertaining  studies,  and  may  be  happily  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Thus  while  we  relieve  a  dull  and  heavy  houi  by 
some  alluring  employments  of  the  mind,  our  very  diver- 
sions enrich  our  understandings,  and  our  pleasure  is 
turned  into  profit. 

yil.  In  the  pursuit  of  every  valuable  subjeet  of  know- 
ledge keep  the  end  always  in  your  eye,  and  be  not  divert- 
ed from  it  by  every  pretty  trifle  you  meet  with  in  the  way. 
Some  persons  have  such  a  wandering  genius,  that  they 
are  ready  to  pursue  every  incidental  theme  or  occasional 
idea,  till  they  have  lost  sight  of  their  original  subject. 
These  are  the  men  who  when  they  are  engaged  in 
conversation  prolong  their  story  by  dwelling  on  evei"y 
incident,  and  swell  their  narrative  with  long  parenthe- 
ses, till  they  have  lost  their  first  design  ;  like  a  man 
who  is  sent  in  quest  of  some  great  treasure,  but  he  steps 
aside  to  gather  every  flower  he  iinds,  or  stands  still  to 
dig  up  every  shining  pebble  he  meets  with  in  his  way,  tiU 
the  treasure  is  forgotten  and  never  found. 
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Yin.  Exer(  your  care,  skill  and  diligence  about  eve- 
ry Siibject,  aci(i  every  question  in  a  just  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  it,  together  with  the  danger  and  bud  con- 
sequences of  ignorance  or  error  therein.  Many  excel- 
lent advantages  llow  from  this  one  direction. 

1.  This  rule  will  teach  you  to  be  very  careful  in  gain- 
ing some  general  and  fundamental  truths  both  in  philo- 
sophy, in  religion  and  in  human  life  ;  because  they  are  of 
highest  moment,  and  conduct  our  thoughts  with  ease 
into  a  thousand  inferior  and  particular  propositions. 
Such  is  that  great  principle  in  natural  philosophy  the 
doclrine  of  gravitation,  or  mutual  tendency  of  all  bodies 
toward  each  other,  Avhich  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  so  well 
established,  andfjom  which  he  has  drawn  the  solution  of 
a  multitude  of  appearances  in  the  heavenly  bodies  as  well 
as  on  earth. 

Such  is  that  golden  principle  of  morality  which  our 
blessed  Lord  has  given  us.  Do  that  to  others  ivliich  you 
tliink  just  and  reasonahle  that  oiliers  should  do  to  you, 
iNhich  is  almost  sufficient  in  itself  to  solve  all  cases  of 
conscience  which  relate  to  our  neighbour. 

Such  are  those  principles  in  religion,  that  a  rational 
creature  is  accountable  to  his  Maker  for  all  his  actions  ; 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal :  that  there  is  a  future 
state  of  hai)piness  au<l  of  misery  dependirig  on  our  beha- 
viour  in  the  present  life,  on  Avhich  all  our  religious  ^-racr 
tices  are  built  or  supported. 

We  should  be  very  curious  in  examining  all  proposi- 
tions that  pretend  to  this  honour  of  bi-'ing  gcseial  prin- 
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eiples  :  and  we  should  not  witlioiit  just  evidence  admit 
into  this  rank  mere  matters  of  common  fame,  or  com- 
monly received  opinions  ;  no,  nor  tiie  general  determinar 
tions  of  the  learned,  or  the  established  articles  of  any 
church  or  nation,  ke.  for  tliere  are  many  learned  prc- 
sumj)tions,  many  synodieal  and  national  mistakes,  many 
establislie<l  falsehoods,  as  well  as  many  vulgar  eri'ors, 
wherein  multitudes  of  men  have  followed  one  another 
for  whole  ages  almost  blindfold.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  every  man  to  be  careful  that  these  general 
principles  are  just  and  true ;  for  one  error  may  lead  us 
into  thousands,  which  will  naturally  follow,  if  once  a 
leading  falsehood  be  admitted. 

2.  This  rule  will  direct  us  to  be  more  careful  about 
practical  points  than  mere  speculatirns,  since  they  are 
commonly  of  much  greater  use  and  consequence  :  there- 
fore the  speeidatious  of  {Jgebra,  the  doctrine  of  iiiJinileSf 
and  the  quadrature  of  curves  in  mathematical  learning, 
together  with  all  the  train  of  tlieorems  in  natural  philos- 
ophy, should  by  no  means  intrench  \\[Hn\  our  studies  of 
morality  and  virtue.  Even  in  the  science  of  divinity  it- 
self, the  sublimest  speculations  of  It  are  not  of  that  worth 
and  value,  as  the  rules  of  (Ujty  to'.vanl:)  God  aiul  towards 
men. 

3.  In  matters  of  practice  we  sljon'ii  be  most  careful 
to  fix  our  end  right,  and  wisely  dcternaiie  the  scope  at 
which  we  aim,  because  that  is  to  direct  us  in  ihs  choice 
and  use  of  all  the  means  to  r.ttain  it.  If  our  end  be 
wrong,  all  our  labour  in  the  means  will  be  vain,  or  per- 
iiaps  so  much  the  more  pernicious  as  they  arc  bttJer 
snited  to  attain  that  riiistaken  enu.     If  mere  scnsibl« 
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pleasure  or  human  grandeur  or  wealth  be  our  chief  end« 
we  shall  choose  means  contra.'v  to  piety  and  virtue,  and 
proceed  apace  toward  real  misery. 

4.  This  rule  will  engage  our  best  powers  and  deepest 
attention  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  things  that  re- 
late to  a  future  world  ;  for  those  propositions  which  ex- 
tend only  to  the  interest  of  the  present  life,  are  but  of 
small  importance  when  compared  with  those  that  have 
influence  upon  oar  evcrlastli  g  conceraments. 

5.  And  even  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  if  we  walk  by 
the  conduct  of  this  rule,  we  shall  be  much  more  labori- 
ous in  our  enqniiies  into  the  necessary  and  fundamental 
ail  ides  of  faith  and  practice  than  the  lesser  appendices 
of  Christianity.  The  great  doctrines  of  repentance  to- 
ward God,  faitli  in  o^ir  Lord  Jesus  Chiist,  wlih  love  to 
men,  and  univeisal  i.oliness,  will  employ  our  best  and 
brightest  hours  and  meditations,  while  the  mintf  anrdse 
and  cummin,  the  gestures  and  vesivves  inv]  fringes  of  re- 
ligion, will  be  regarded  no  further  than  tliey  have  a 
plain  and  evident  connection  with^aii/i  and /ore,  with 
holiness  and  'peace. 

6.  This  rule  Avill  make  us  solicitous  not  only  to  avoid 
such  errors,  whose  iniluence  will  spread  wide  into  the 
whole  scheme  of  our  own  knowledge  and  practice,  but 
such  mistakes  also  wlmse  influence  would  be  yet  more 
extensive  and  injuiious  io  others,  as  well  as  to  ourselves; 
perhaps  to  nrany  persons  or  many  families,  to  a  whole 
church,  a  town,  a  country,  or  a  kingdom.  Ujion  this  ac- 
count persons  who  are  called  to  instruct  others,  who  arc 
raised  to  any  emiueutte  eiuier  in  ciuirch  or  state,  ought 
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to  ba  careful  in  settling  their  principles  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  civil,  the  moral,  or  the  religious  life,  les<  a 
mistake  of  theirs  should  difTuse  wide  mischief,  should 
draw  along  with  it  most  pernicious  consequences,  and, 
perhaps  extend  to  following  geaeratious. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  which  ari^e  from 
the  eightii  rule,  vix,.  Pursue  every  enquiry  and  study  in 
proportion  to  its  real  value  and  importance. 

TX.  Have  a  care  lest  some  beloved  notion,  or  some 
darling  science  so  far  prevail  over  your  mind,  as  to  give 
a  sovereign  tincture  to  all  your  other  studies,  and  dis- 
colour all  your  ideas  ;  like  a  person  in  the  jaundice,  who 
spreads  a  yelloAV  scene  with  his  eyes  over  all  the  objects 
wliich  he  meets.  1  have  known  a  man  of  peculiar  skill 
in  music,  and  much  devoted  to  that  science,  who  found 
out  a  g'/eat  resemblance  of  the  Mlianasian  doctinne  of 
Ike  ii'inihj  in  evci'y  shigle  note,  and  he  tliougiitit  carried 
something  of  argument  in  it  to  prove  that  doctrine.  I 
have  read  of  another  who  accomniodated  the  seven  days 
of  the  first  week  of  creation  to  seven  notes  of  music,  and 
thus  the  whole  creation  became  harmonious. 

Under  this  iniluenec,  derived  from  niathcmallcal  stu- 
dies, some  have  been  tempted  to  cast  all  *their  logical, 
their  metaphysical,  and  their  theological  and  moral  learn- 
ing into  tiie  method  of  mathematicians,  and  bring  every 
thing  relating  to  those  abstracted,  or  those  practical 
sciences  under  theorems,  prohlem^,  posiulatcs,  scholmmSf 
eovnllavies,  &c.  W'lereas  the  matter  ought  always  to 
dii'cct  the  method  ;  for  ail  subjects  or  matters  ofthouglit 
eanuot  be  moulded  or  subdued  to  one  form,     ixeillser 
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the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  nor  the 
doctrines  nor  duties  of  religion  and  \irtue  can  be  exhib- 
ited naturally  in  figures  and  diagrams.  Things  are  to 
be  considered  as  they  are  in  themselves  ;  their  natures  are 
inflexible,  and  their  natural  relations  unalterable; 
and  therefore  in  order  to  conceive  them  aright,  we  must 
bring  our  understandings  to  things,  and  not  pi*etend  to 
bend  and  strain  things  to  comport  with  our  fancies  and 
forms. 

X.  Suifer  not  any  beloved  study  to  prejudice  your  mind 
so  far  in  favour  of  it  as  to  despise  all  other  learning. 
This  is  a  fault  of  some  lit  fie  souls  who  have  got  a  smat- 
tering of  astronomy,  chemistry,  metaphysics,  history,  &c. 
and  for  want  of  a  due  acquaintance  with  other  sciences 
make  a  scoff  at  them  ail  in  comparison  of  their  favorite 
science.  Their  understandings  are  hereby  cooped  up  in 
narrow  bounds,  so  that  they  never  looked  abroad  into  oth- 
er provinces  of  the  intellectual  world,  Avhich  are  more 
beautiful  perhaps  and  more  fruitful  than  their  own  :  if 
tliey  would  search  a  little  into  other  sciences,  they  might 
not  only  find  treasures  of  new  knowledge,  but  might  be 
furnished  also  witli  rich  hints  of  thought  and  glorious  as- 
sistances to  cultivate  that  very  province  to  which  they 
have  confined  themselves. 

Here  I  would  always  give  some  grains  of  allowance 
to  the  sacred  science  of  tlieolog]},  which  is  incompaiably 
superior  to  all  the  rest,  as  it  teaches  us  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  the  way  to  his  eternal  favour.  This  is  that  no- 
ble study  which  is  every  man's  duty,  and  every  one  Avho 
can  be  called  a  rational  creature  is  capable  of  it.  This 
is  that  science  which  would  truly  enlarge  the  minds  of 
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men,  were  i<  studied  with  thai  freedom,  that  iiiihiassed 
love  of  truth,  and  that  sacred  charity  which  it  teaches ; 
and  if  it  were  not  made,  contrary  to  its  own  nature,  the 
occasion  of  strife,  faction,  malignity,  a  narrow  spirit,  and 
unreasonable  impositions  on  the  mind  and  practice.  Lei 
this  therefore  stand  always  chief. 

XI.  Lei  every  particular  study  have  due  and  proper 
time  assigned  it,  and  let  not  a  favourite  science  pre- 
vail with  you  to  lay  out  such  hours  upon  it  as  ought  to 
be  employed  upon  the  more  necessary  and  more  import- 
ant affairs  or  studies  of  your  profession.  When  you 
have,  according  to  the  best  of  your  discretion,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  your  life,  fixed  proper  hours 
for  particular  studies,  endeavour  to  keep  to  those  rules  ; 
not  indeed  with  a  superstitious  preciseoess,  hut  with 
some  good  degrees  of  a  regular  constancy.  Order  and 
method  in  a  course  of  study  saves  much  time,  and  makes 
large  improvements :  such  a  fixation  of  certain  hours 
Avill  have  a  happy  influence  to  secure  you  from  trifling 
and  wasting  away  your  minutes  in  impertinence. 

XII.  Do  not  apply  yourself  to  any  one  study  at  one 
time  longer  than  the  mind  is  capable  of  giving  a  close 
attention  to  it  without  weariness  or  wandering.  Do 
not  over-fatigue  the  spirits  at  any  time,  lest  the  mind  be 
seized  with  a  lassitude,  and  thereby  be  tempted  to  nau- 
seate and  grow  tired  of  a  particular  subject  before  you 
have  finished  it. 

XIII.  In  the  beginning  of  your  application  to  any  new- 
subject,  be  not  too  uneasy  under  present  difficulties  that 
occur,  nor  too  importunate  and  impatient  for  answers  and 
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solutions  lo  any  questions  that  arise.  Perhaps  a  little 
more  sfudj,  a  little  further  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, a  little  time  and  experience  will  solve  those  difr 
liculties,  untie  the  knot,  and  make  your  doubts  vanish :  es- 
pecially if  you  are  under  the  instruction  of  a  tutor,  he 
can  inform  you  that  your  enquiries  are  perhaps  to«i  ear- 
ly, and  that  you  have  not  yet  learnt  those  principles  upon 
which  the  solution  of  such  a  difficulty  depends, 

XIV.  Do  not  expect  to  arrive  at  certainty  in  every 
subject  which  you  pursue.  There  are  a  hundred  things 
wherein  we  mortals  in  this  dark  and  imjjerfect  state  nuist 
be  content  with  probability,  Avhere  our  best  light  and 
reasonings  will  reach  nq  further.  We  must  balance  ar- 
guments as  justly  as  we  can,  and  where  we  cannot  find 
weight  enough  on  either  side  to  determine  the  scale, 
with  sovereign  force  and  assurance,  we  must  content  our- 
selves perhaps  with  a  small  preponderation.  Tliis  will 
give  us  a  probable  opinion,  and  these  probabilities  are 
sufficient  for  the  daily  determination  of  a  thousand  ac- 
tions in  human  life,  and  many  times  even  in  matters  of 
religion. 

It  is  admirably  well  expressed  by  a  late  writer, 
«<  When  there  is  great  strength  of  argument  set  before 
us,  if  we  w ill  refuse  to  do  what  appears  most  fit  for  us, 
till  every  little  objection  is  removed,  we  shall  never 
take  one  wise  resolution  as  long  as  we  live." 

Suppose  I  had  been  honestly  and  long  searching  wliat 
I'cligion  I  shoidd  chuse,  and  yet  I  could  not  find  that  the 
arguments  in  defence  of  Christianity  arose  to  complete 
ev'i'taiuty,  but  went  only  so  far  as  to  give  me  a  probable; 
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evidence  of  the  trulh  of  it ;  tlioiigh  many  difljeulties  still 
remained,  yet  I  should  think  myself  obliged  to  receive 
and  practice  that  religion  ;  for  the  God  of  nature  and 
reason  has  bound  us  to  assent  and  act  according  to  the 
best  evidence  we  have,  even  though  it  be  not  absolute 
and  complete  ;  and  as  lie  is  our  supreme  judge,  his 
a])ounding  goodness  and  equitj  will  approve  and  acquit 
the  man  whose  conscience  honestly  and  wiilingW  seeks 
the  best  light  and  obeys  it  as  far  as  he  can  discover  it. 

But  in  matters  of  great  importance  in  religion,  let 
him  join  all  due  diligence  wil!i  earnest  and  humble 
prayer  for  divine  aid  in  his  enfjuiries ;  such  prayer  and 
such  diligence  as  eternal  conceriis  require,  and  such  as 
he  may  plead  with  courage  before  the  judge  of  all. 

XV.  Endeavour  to  apply  every  speculative  study,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  some  practical  use,  that  both  your- 
self and  others  may  be  the  better  for  it.  Enquiries  even 
in  natural  philosophy  should  not  be  mere  amusements, 
and  much  less  in  the  aifairs  of  religion.  Researches  in- 
to the  springs  of  natural  bodies  and  their  motions  should 
lead  men  to  invent  happy  methods  for  the  ease  and  con- 
venience of  human  life  ;  or  at  least  they  should  be  im- 
proved to  awaken  us  to  admire  the  wondrous  wisdom 
and  contrivance  of  God  our  Creator  in  all  the  works  of 
nature. 

If  we  pursue  mathematical  speculations,  they  will 
inure  us  to  attend  closely  to  any  subject,  to  seek  and 
gain  clear  ideas,  to  distinguish  truth  fi-om  falseliood.  to 
judge  justly,  and  to  argue  strongly ;  and  these  studies  do 
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more  directly  furnish  us  with  all  the  various  rules  of 
those  useful  arts  of  life,  viz.  measuring,  huilding,  sail- 
ing, ^^.e. 

Even  our  very  enquiries  and  disputations  about  vacuum 
or  space  and  atoms,  about  incommensurahJe  quantities,  and 
the  itijlnik  divisihiUti;  qfmatler  and  etcrual  duration,  Avhieh 
seem  to  be  purely  speculative,  will  shew  us  some  good 
practical  lessons,  will  lead  us  to  see  the  weakness  of  our 
nature,  and  shojild  teach  us  humility  in  arguing  upon  di- 
vine subjects  and  matters  of  sacred  revelation.  This  should 
guard  us  against  rejecting  any  doctrine  which  is  express- 
ly and  evidently  revealed,  though  we  cannot  fully  under- 
stand it.  It  is  good  sometimes  to  lose  and  bewilder  our- 
selves in  such  studies  for  this  very  reason,  and  to  attain 
this  practical  advantage,  this  improvement  in  true  mod- 
esty of  spirit. 

XVI.  Though  we  should  be  always  ready  to  change 
our  sentiments  of  things  upon  just  conviction  of  their 
falsehood,  yet  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  of  chang- 
ing our  accustomed  methods  of  reading  or  study  and 
practice,  even  though  we  have  not  been  led  at  first  into 
the  happiest  method.  Our  thoughts  may  be  true, 
though  we  may  have  hit  upon  an  improper  order  of 
thinking.  Truth  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  most 
convenient  method.  There  may  be  a  certain  form  and 
order  in  which  we  have  long  accustomed  ourselves  to 
range  our  ideas  and  notions,  which  may  be  best  fcr  us 
now,  though  it  was  not  originally  best  in  itself.  The  in- 
conveniences of  changing  may  be  much  greater  than  the 
conveniences  we  could  obtain  bv  a  new  method. 
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As  for  instance ;  if  a  man  in  Is  is  younger  days  has 
i'anii;ed  all  his  sentiments  in  theology  in  the  method  of 
,lmes's  JIt'duUa  Tlieologicv,  or  Bishop  I'sliers  Body  of 
Divhiitiif  it  may  he  mueh  more  nulural  and  easy  for  him 
to  continue  to  dispose  all  his  further  acquirements  in 
the  same  order,  though  perhaps  neither  of  these  treati- 
ses are  in  themselves  ^vrIiten  in  the  most  perfect  method. 
So  when  wc  have  long  fixed  our  cases  of  slielves  in  a 
lihrary,  and  ranged  our  hooks  in  any  particular  order, 
r'iz.  according  to  their  languages,  or  according  to  their 
suhjccts,  or  according  to  the  aJphaJidicaJ  names  of  the 
authors f  &c.  we  are  perfectly  Avell  acquainted  with  the 
order  in  which  they  now  stand,  and  we  can  fmd  any  par- 
ticular hook  Avhich  we  seek,  or  add  a  new  hook  which 
we  have  purchased,  with  much  greater  ease  than  we  can 
do  in  finer  cases  of  shelves  where  the  books  w ere  ranged 
in  any  different  manner  whatsoever ;  any  dilTerent  position 
of  the  volumes  would  he  ncM  and  strange  aiul  troublesome 
to  us,  and  would  not  countervail  the  inconveniences  of  a 
change. 

So  if  a  man  of  forty  years  ohl  hvis  been  taught  to  hold 
his  pen  awkwardly  in  his  youth,  and  \ei  writes  sufficient- 
ly well  for  all  the  purposes  of  his  station,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  teach  him  now  the  most  aecuraie  methods  of 
handling  that  instrument ;  for  this  would  create  him 
more  trouble  w  ithout  equal  advantage,  and  perhaps  he 
might  never  attain  to  write  better  after  he  has  placed 
all  his  fingers  perfectly  right  with  this  new  accuracy. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Of  fixintr  the  atteiition. 


A  STUDENT  slioiild  labour  hj  all  proper  melliods  td 
acquire  a  steady  fixation  of  tlio:!g]it.  Attention  is  a 
vj^ry  necessary  thin,^  in  order  to  imr.rove  our  minds.  The 
evidence  of  truth  does  not  always  appear  isnniediately, 
nor  strike  the  soul  at  first  siglit.  It  is  by  long*  attention 
and  inspection  that  we  arrive  at  evidence,  and  it  is  for 
want  of  it  we  judge  falsely  of  many  things.  We  make 
Iniste  to  determine  upon  a  slight  and  a  sndden  view,  we 
i-onfirni  our  guesses  Avhich  arise  from  a  glance,  we  pass 
a  judgment  whi5e  we  have  but  a  confused  or  obscure  per- 
ception, and  thus  plunge  ourselves  into  mistakes.  This  is 
like  a  man,  ^yho  walking  in  a  n>!st,  or  being  at  a  great 
distance  from  any  visi])le  object,  (suppose  a  ircCf  a  man, 
a  horse,  or  a  ehureh),  judges  much  amiss  of  the  figure 
and  situation  and  colours  of  it,  and  somcsinies  takes  one 
for  the  otS'.er;  whereas  if  he  would  but  wisliliold  his 
judgment  till  he  come  nearer  to  it,  or  stny  till  clearer 
light  comes,  and  then  would  fix  his  eyes  longer  upon  it. 
Jig  would  secure  himself  from  those  mistakes. 

Now,   in  order  to  gain  a  greater  facility  of  attention, 
we  may  observe  these  rules  : 

I.  Get  a  good  liking  to  the  study  or  knowledge  you 
wouhl  pursue.     We  may  observe  that  there  is  not  much 

dilHcuSW  in  conrming  the  mind  to  contemplate  what  we 
kave  a  great  desire  to  know  :  and  especially  if  they  are 
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matters  of  sense,  or  ideas  wlucli  paint  themselves  upon 
the  fancy.  It  is  but  aequiri:ig  an  hearty  good-will  and 
resolution  to  seareh  out  and  survey  the  various  properties 
and  parts  of  such  objects,  and  our  attention  will  be  en- 
gaged if  there  be  any  delight  or  diversion  in  the  study  or 
contemplation  of  them.  Therefore  mathematical  stu- 
dies have  a  strange  iniluenee  towards  fixing  the  attention 
of  the  mind,  and  giving  a  steadiness  to  a  wandering  dis- 
position, because  they  deal  much  in  lines,  figures  and. 
nurabers,  which  affect  and  please  the  sense  and  imagina- 
tion. Histories  have  a  strong  tendency  the  same  way, 
for  they  engage  (he  soul  by  a  variety  of  sensible  occur- 
rences ;  when  it  hath  begun,  it  knows  not  how  to  leave 
off;  it  longs  to  know  the  final  event,  through  a  natural 
curiosity  that  belongs  to  mankind.  Voyages  and  travels, 
and  accounts  of  strange  countries  and  sti*ange  appearances 
will  assist  in  this  work.  Tliis  sort  of  study  detains  the 
mind  by  the  perpetual  occurrence  and  expectation  of 
something  new,  and  that  which  may  gratefully  strike  the 
imaginadon. 

II.  Sometimes  we  may  make  use  of  sensible  things 
and  corporeal  images  for  the  illustration  of  those  notions 
which  are  more  abstracted  and  intellectual.  Therefore 
diagrams  greatly  assist  the  mind  in  astronomy  and  phi- 
losop-hy  ;  and  the  emblems  of  virtues  and  vices  may  hap- 
pily teach  children,  and  pleasingly  impress  those  useful 
moral  ideas  on  young  minds,  which  pei haps  might  be 
conveyed  to  them  with  much  more  ditHculty  by  mer* 
moral  and  abstracted  discourses. 

I  confess  in  this  practice  of  represeatlng  moral  sub- 
jects  by  pictures,  we  should  be  cautious  lest  we  so  fsir 
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immerse  the  mind  in  eorporeal  images,  as  to  render  it 
unlii  to  take  in  an  abstracted  and  intellectual  idea,  or 
cause  it  to  form  wrong  conceptions  of  iniusKterial  things. 
This  practice  therefore  is  rather  to  be  used  at  iirst  in  or- 
der to  get  a  fixed  habit  of  attention,  and  in  some  cases 
only  ;  but  it  can  never  be  our  constant  way  and  metliod 
of  pursuing  all  moral,  abstracted  and  spuitual  theuics. 

in.  Apply  yourself  to  those  sludies,  and  read  those 
authors  who  draw  out  tb'^Ir  subjects  into  a  perpetual 
eliain  of  connected  reasonings,  Avherein  the  following 
parts  of  the  discourse  are  naturally  and  easily  derived 
fi'om  those  which  go  before.  Several  of  the  mathemat- 
ical sciences,  if  not  all,  are  hap;^iiy  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  will  render  the  labour  of  sturdy  delightful  to 
a  rational  mind,  and  will  fix  the  pow  ers  of  the  under- 
standing witli  strong  attention  to  iheir  proper  operations 
by  the  very  pleasuie  of  it.  Lithor  ipse  roluptaSf  is  a 
happy  proposition,  wheresoever  it  can  be  applied. 

IV.  Do  not  choose  your  constant  plaeeof  study  by  the 
finery  of  the  prospects,  or  the  most  various  and  enter- 
taining scenes  of  sensible  things.  Too  much  light,  or  a 
variety  of  objects  which  strike  the  eye  or  the  ear,  espe- 
cially while  they  are  ever  in  motion  or  often  changing, 
have  a  natural  and  powerful  tendency  to  steal  away  th« 
mind  too  often  from  its  steady  pursuit  of  any  subject 
W'liich  Ave  contemplate  ;  and  (hereby  the  st :ul  gets  a  hab- 
it of  silly  curiosity  and  inipcrtinence.  oftiifling  and  wan- 
dering. Frt|:ttr JO  thought  himself  furnished  with  the  best 
closet  for  his  study  amofig  the  beauties,  gaiiics  and  di- 
versions of  Kensington  or  Ilampton-Court ;  but  after  sev- 
en years  profcssiug  to  pursue  learning,  he  was  a  mere 
novice  slill. 
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V.  Be  not  in  too  much  Laste  to  come  to  the  determi- 
nation of  a  difficult  or  important  point.  Tiiink  it  worth 
your  wailing;  to  find  out  truth.  Do  not  give  your  assent 
up  to  either  side  of  a  question  too  soon,  merely  on  this 
account,  that  the  study  of  it  is  long  and  difficult.  Rath> 
er  be  contented  with  ignorance  fur  a  season,  and  contin^ 
uc  in  sus.iease  till  your  attention  and  m^iiitation  and  due 
labour  have  found  out  suiiicient  evidence  on  one  side. 
Some  are  so  fond  to  know  a  great  deal  at  once,  and  love 
to  talk  of  things  wilb  fieedom  aad  bolduess  before  they 
thoroughly  understand  them,  that  they  scarce  ever  allow 
themselves  attention  enough  to  search  tlie  matter  through 
and  through. 

VI.  Have  a  care  of  indulging  the  more  sensual  pas- 
sions and  appetites  of  anamiil  nature  :  they  are  great  en- 
emies to  attention.  Let  not  the  mind  of  a  student  he  un- 
der the  inilueiiee  of  any  w  arm  affection  to  things  of  sense 
when  he  comes  to  engage  in  the  seaicii  of  trui'i,  or  the 
improvement  of  his  uuderstaading.  A  pcrsen  luider  the 
power  of  love,  or  fear,  or  anger,  great  pain  or  deep  sor- 
row, hath  so  little  government  of  his  soul,  that  he  cannot 
keep  it  attentive  to  the  proper  subject  of  his  meditatioui 
The  passions  call  away  the  thoughts  with  incessant  im- 
portunity towards  the  object  that  excited  them  ;  and  if 
we  indidge  the  frequent  rise  and  roving  of  passions,  we 
shall  thereby  procure  an  unsteady  and  unattentive  habit- 
©f  mind. 

Yet  this  one  exception  must  be  admitted,  vi:i.  If  we 
ean  be  so  happy  as  to  engage  any  passion  of  the  soul  on 
the  side  of  the  particular  study  which  we  are  pursuing. 
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it  may  have  a  great  influeuce  to  fix  the  attention  more 
stroll i^'Iy  to  it. 

VII.  It  is  therefore  very  useful  to  fix  and  engage  the 
mind  in  the  pursuit  of  any  study  by  a  consideration  of 
the  divine  pleasures  of  truth  and  knowledge,  by  a  sense  of 
our  duty  to  God,  by  a  delight  in  the  exercise  of  our  intel- 
lectual faculties,  by  the  hope  of  future  sem-ice  to  our  fel- 
low-creatures, and  glorious  advantage  to  ourselves,  both 
in  this  world  and  that  whitli  is  to  come.  these 
thoughts  though  they  may  move  our  affections,  yet  they 
do  it  with  a  proper  influence:  these  will  rather  assist 
and  promote  our  attention,  than  disturb  or  divert  it  from 
the  subject  of  our  present  and  pi'oper  meditations.  A 
soul  inspired  with  the  fondest  love  of  truth,  and  the 
warmest  aspirations  after  sincere  felicity  and  celestial 
beatitude,  will  keep  all  its  powers  attentive  to  the  incessant 
pursuit  of  them :  passion  is  then  refined  and  consecrated 
to  its  divinest  purposes. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 

Of  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  Miud. 

X  HERE  are  three  things  which  in  an  especial  manner 
go  to  make  up  that  amplitude  or  capacity  of  mind,  which 
is  one  of  the  noblest  characters  belonging  to  the  under- 
standing. 1.  When  the  mind  is  ready  to  take  in  great 
and  sublime  ideas  without  pain  or  difficulty.  2.  "When 
the  mind  is  free  to  receive  new  and  strange  ideas, 
upon  just  evidence,  without  great  surprise  or  aver- 
sion. 3.  When  the  mind  is  able  to  conceive  or 
survey  many  ideas  at  once  without  confusion,  and  to 
form  a  true  judgment  derived  from  that  extensive  survey. 
The  person  who  wants  either  of  these  characters  may  in 
that  respect  be  said  to  have  a  narrow  genius.  Let  us 
diffuse  our  meditations  a  little  upon  this  subject, 

I.  That  is  an  ample  and  capacious  mind  which  is  rea- 
dy to  take  in  vast  and  sublime  ideas  without  pain  or 
difficulty.  Persons  who  have  never  been  used  to  con- 
verse with  any  thing  but  the  common,  little  and  ob- 
Tious  aifairs  of  life,  have  acquired  a  narrow  or  contract* 
ed  habit  of  soul,  that  they  are  not  able  to  stretch  their  in- 
tellect wide  enough  to  admit  large  and  noble  thoughts ; 
they  are  ready  to  make  their  domestic,  daily  and  familiar 
images  of  things,  the  measure  of  all  that  is,  and  all  that 
ean  be. 
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Talk  to  tliem  of  Ibe  vast  dimensions  of  the  planetary 
worlds ;  tell  them  tliat  the  star  called  Jupiter  is  a  solid 
globe,  two  hundred  and  twenty  times  higger  than  our 
earth  ;  that  the  sun  is  a  vast  globe  of  fire  above  a  thou- 
sand times  bigger  than  Jupiter  :  that  is,  t>vo  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  times  bigger  than  the  earth  ',  that  the 
distance  from  tiie  earth  to  the  sun  is  eighty-one  millions 
of  miles  ;  and  that  a  cannon  bullet  shot  from  tlie  earth 
would  not  arrive  at  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  in  some 
hundreds  of  years  :  they  cannot  bear  the  belief  of  it,  but 
hear  all  these  glorious  labours  of  astronomy  as  a  mere 
idle  romance. 

Inform  them  of  the  r.mazing  swiftness  of  the  motion 
of  some  of  the  smallest  or  the  biggest  bodies  iu  nature  , 
assure  them,  according  to  the  best  philosophy,  that  the 
planet  Venus  fi.  e.  our  iriorning  or  evening  star,  which  is 
near  as  big  as  our  earth.)  tJiough  it  seems  to  move  from 
its  place  but  a  few  yards  ia  a  month,  does  really  ily  seif- 
enty  thousand  miles  in  an  hour  ;  tell  them  that  tJie  rays 
of  light  shoot  it'om  the  sun  to  our  eartli  at  the  rate  of 
one  liundi'cd  and  eighty  thousand  miles  in  the  second  of 
a  minute  tliey  stand  aghast  at  such  sort  of  talk,  and  be- 
lieve it  no  more  than  the  tales  of  giants  fifty  yards  high, 
and  the  rabinicul  fables  of  leviathan,  who  every  day 
swallows  a  fish  of  tliree  miles  long,  and  is  thus  preparing 
himself  to  be  the  food  and  entertainment  of  the  blessed  al 
the  feast  of  paradise. 

These  unenlarged  souls  are  in  the  same  manner  disgust- 
ed with  the  wonders  which  the  microscope  has  discov- 
ered concerning  the  shape,  the  limbs,  and  motions  often 
thousand  little  animals,    v>hose  united  bulk  would  Hot 
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eqftal  a  pepper-corii :  they  are  ready  to  give  the  lie  to 
all  the  improvements  of  our  senses  by  the  invention  oi'a 
variety  of  glasses,  and  will  scarce  believe  any  thing  be- 
yond the  testimony  of  their  naked  eye  without  the  assis- 
tance of  art. 

Now  if  we  would  attempt  in  a  learned  manner  to  re- 
lieve the  minds  that  labour  under  this  defect, 

1.  It  is  useful  to  begin  with  some  first  principles  of  ge- 
ometry, and  lead  them  onward  by  degrees  to  the  doc- 
trine of  quantities  which  are  incommensurable,  or  which 
will  admit  of  no  common  measure,  though  it  be  never  so 
small.  By  this  means  they  will  see  the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting the  infinite  divisibility  of  quantity  or  matter. 

This  same  doctrine  may  also  be  proved  to  their  under- 
standings, and  almost  to  their  senses,  by  some  easier  argu- 
ments in  a  more  obvious  manner.  As  the  very  opening 
and  closing  of  a  pair  of  compasses  will  evidently  prove 
that  if  the  smallest  supposed  part  of  matter  or  quantity 
be  put  between  the  points,  there  will  be  still  less  and  less 
distances  or  quantities  all  the  Avay  between  the  legs,  till 
you  come  to  the  head  or  joint  ,•  wherefore  there  is  no  such 
thing  possible  as  the  smallest  quantity.  But  a  little  ac- 
quaintance with  true  pliilosophy  and  mathematical  learn- 
ins:  would  soon  teach  them  that  there  arc  no  limits  eitl-er 
as  to  the  extent  ion  of  space,  or  to  the  division  of  bw]y, 
and  would  lead  them  to  believe  there  are  bodies  amaz- 
ingly great  or  small  beyond  their  present  imagination. 

2.  It  is  proper  also  to  acquaint  them  with  the  eiroum- 
ference  of  our  earth,  which  uuiy  Ijc  proved  by  vej'v  easy 
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principles  of  geometry,  geography  and  astronomy,  to  he 
about  twenty-four  tliousaad  miles  round,  as  it  lias  been 
actually  found  to  have  this  dimension  by  mariners  who 
have  sailed  round  it.  Then  let  them  be  taught  that  in 
every  twenty-four  hours  either  the  sun  and  stars  must 
all  move  round  this  earth,  or  the  earth  must  turn  round 
upon  its  own  axis.  If  the  earth  itself  revolve  thus,  then 
each  house  or  mountain  near  the  equator  must  move  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  in  an  hour:  but  if  (as  they 
generally  suppose)  the  sun  or  stars  move  round  the  earth, 
then  (the  circumference  of  their  several  orbits  or  spheres 
being  vastly  greater  than  this  earth)  they  must  have  a 
motion  prodigiously  swifter  titan  a  thousand  miles  an 
hour.  Such  a  tliought  as  this  will  by  degrees  enlaige 
their  minds,  and  they  will  be  taught  even  upon  their 
OMif  priRtiple  of  the  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  heavens, 
to  take  in  some  of  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  their  spaces  and  motions. 

3.  To  this  sliould  be  added  the  use  of  telescopes,  to 
help  them  to  see  the  distant  wonders  in  tlie  skies ;  and 
microscopes  which  discovir  the  minutest  parts  of  little 
animals,  and  reveal  some  of  the  finer  and  most  curious 
works  of  nature.  They  should  be  acquainted  also  with 
some  other  noble  inventions  of  modern  philosopliy,  which 
have  a  great  influence  to  enlarge  the  human  understand- 
ing, of  which  1  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  more  under 
the  next  head. 

4.  For  the  same  purpose  they  may  be  invited  to  read 
those  parts  of  JiUloji's  admirable  poem,  enlitkd  Fara- 
iise  Lost,  w  liere  he  describes  the  armies  and  powers  of 
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angels,  the  wars  and  the  senate  of  devils,  the  creation  of 
tills  earth,  together  with  the  descriptions  of  heaven,  hell 
and  paradise. 

It  must  be  granted  that  poesy  often  deals  in  these  vast 
and  sublime  ideas.  And  even  if  the  subject  or  matter  of 
the  poem  doth  not  require  such  amazing  and  extensive 
thoughts,  yet  tropes  and  figures,  which  are  some  of  the 
main  powers  and  beauties  of  poesy,  do  so  gloriously  ex- 
alt the  matter  as  to  give  a  sublime  imagination  its  prop- 
er relish  and  delight. 

So  when  a  boar  is  chaffed  in  hunting. 

His  nostrils  flames  expire, 
AnJ  his  red  eye-balls  roll  with  living  fire. 


When  UUjsses   withholds   and  suppresses  his  resent- 
ment. 

His  wrath  comprest 
Recoiling,  mattered  thunder  in  his  breast. 


But  especially  where  the  subject  is  grand,  the  poet  fails 
not  to  represent  it  in  all  its  grandeur. 

So  when  the  supremacy  of  a  God  is  described. 

He  sees  w  ith  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall : 
Atoms  or  systems,  into  ruin  hurled. 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 
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This  sort  of  writings  have  a  natural  tendency  to  ea^ 
large  the  capacity  of  the  mind,  and  make  suhlime  ideas 
familiar  to  it.  And  instead  of  running  always  to  the  an- 
cient heathen  poesy  with  this  design,  we  may  with  equals 
if  not  superior  advantage,  apply  ourselves  to  converse 
w  ith  some  of  the  best  of  our  modern  poets,  as  well  as 
with  tiie  writings  of  the  prophets,  and  the  poetical  parts 
of  the  Bible,  rix.  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms,  in 
which  sacred  authors  we  shall  find  sometimes  more  sub- 
lime ideas,  more  gloiious  descriptions,  more  elevated 
language,  than  the  fondest  critics  have  ever  found  in 
any  of  the  heathen  versifiers  either  of  Greece  or  Rome  j 
for  the  eastern  writers  use  and  allow  much  stronger 
figures  and  tropes  than  tiie  western. 

Now  there  are  many  and  great  and  sacred  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  sort  of  enlargement  of  the  mind. 

It  will  lead  us  into  more  exalted  apprehensions  of  the 
great  God  our  Creator  than  ever  we  had  before.  It 
will  entertain  our  thoughts  with  holy  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment, while  we  contemplate  that  being  who  created 
these  various  w  orks  of  surprizing  greatness,  and  surpriz- 
ing suuillness ;  who  has  displayed  most  unconceivable 
wisdom  in  the  contrivance  of  all  the  parts,  powers  and 
motions  of  these  animals  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  ; 
who  has  manifested  a  most  divine  extent  of  knowledge., 
power  and  greatness,  in  forming,  moving  and  managing 
the  most  extensive  bulk  of  the  hca\enly  bodies,  and  in 
surveying  and  compiehendlng  all  those  unmeasurable 
spaces  in  which  they  move.  Fancy  with  all  her  images 
is  fatigued  and  overwhelmed  in  following  the  planetary 
worlds  through  such  iuiiiicase  stages,   such   astonishing 
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journies  as  these  are,  and  resigns  its  place  to  the  pur* 
intellect,  which  learns  by  dee^rees  to  take  in  such  ideas 
as  these,  and  to  adore  its  Creator  with  new  and  sublime 
devotion. 

And  not  only  are  we  taught  to  form  juster  ideas  of  the 
gr^at  God  by  these  methods,  but  this  enlargement  of  the 
mind  carries  us  on  to  nobler  conceptions  of  his  intelligent 
ereatnres.  The  mind  that  deals  only  in  vulgar  and 
common  ideas  is  ready  to  imagine  the  nature  and  powers 
of  man  to  come  something  too  near  to  God  his  Maker, 
because  we  do  not  see  or  sensibly  converse  with  any  be- 
ings superior  to  ourselves.  But  when  the  soul  has  obtain- 
ed a  greater  amplitude  of  thought,  it  will  not  then  imme- 
diately pronounce  every  thing  to  be  God  which  is  above 
man.  It  then  learns  to  suppose  there  may  be  as  many 
various  ranks  of  beings  in  the  invisible  world  in  a  con- 
stant gradation  superior  to  us,  as  Ave  ourselves  are  supe- 
rior to  all  the  ranks  of  beings  beneath  us  in  this  visible 
world  ;  even  tliough  we  descend  downward  far  below  the 
ant  and  the  worm,  the  snail  and  the  oyster,  to  the  least 
and  to  the  dullest  animated  atoms  which  are  discovered 
to  us  by  microscopes. 

By  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to  suppose  what  prodi- 
gious power  angels,  w  liether  good  or  bad,  must  be  fur-r 
nished  with,  and  prodigious  knowledge  in  order  to  over- 
sec  tlie  realms  of  Persia  and  Gr?ecia  of  old,  or  if  any  such 
superintend  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Ireland, 
Germany,  kc.  in  our  days :  what  power  and  speed  is  ne- 
cessary to  destroy  one  hundred  eighty-five  thousand  arm- 
ed men  in  one  night  in  the  Assyrian  eamp,  ©f  Senna* 
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«;herib,  and  all  the  first-boru  in  the  land  of  Egypt  in  ano- 
ther, hoth  Avhich  are  attributed  to  an  angel. 

Bj  these  steps  wc  shall  ascend  to  form  more  just  ideas 
of  the  knowledge  and  grandeur,  the  power  and  glory 
of  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  intimalelv  united  lo 
God,  and  is  one  Avith  him.  Doubtless  he  is  furnished 
w  ith  superior  powers  to  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  because 
he  is  employed  in  superior  Avork,  and  appointed  to  be  the 
sovereign  Lord  of  all  the  visible  and  invisible  w  orlds.  It 
is  his  human  nature,  in  which  the  godhead  (hvclls  bodily, 
that  is  advanced  to  these  honours  and  to  this  empire^ 
and  perhaps  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  governnient 
of  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  grace,  but  w  liat  is  trans- 
acted by  the  man  Jesus,  inhabited  by  the  divine  power 
and  w  isdom,  and  employed  as  a  medium  or  conscious  in- 
i^trumcnt  of  tliis  extensive  guhernation. 

II.  I  proceed  now^  to  consider  the  next  thing  A^icrein 
the  capacity  or  amplitude  of  the  mmd  consists,  and  that 
is  when  the  mind  is  free  to  receive  new  and  strange  ideas 
and  propositions  upon  just  evidence  Avithout  any  great 
surprize  or  aversion.  Those  Avho  confine  themselves  >vith- 
\n  the  circle  of  their  own  hereditary  ideas  and  opinions, 
and  who  never  give  tliemselves  leave  so  much  as  to  ex- 
amine or  believe  any  thing  beside  the  dictates  of  their 
own  family,  or  sect,  or  party,  are  justly  charged  with  a 
parrowness  of  soul.  Let  us  siurvey  some  instances  of 
ijliis  imperfection,  and  then  direct  to  the  cure  of  it. 

1.  Persons  who  have  been  bred  up  all  their  days  with- 
in the  smoke  of  their  father's  chimney,  or  within  the  lim- 
\^  of  their  native  town  or  village,  are  surprized  ^t  ev- 
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cry  new  sight  that  appears,  when  they  travel  a  fcAv  miles 
fi'oiu  hoau'.  The  plowman  stands  amazed  at  tl«c  shops, 
the  trade,  the  crouds  ol"  people,  the  mHguiiieent  buildings, 
the  pomp  and  riches  and  equipai^e  of  the  court  and  cih', 
and  would  hardly  believe  what  was  tokl  him  before  he 
saw  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coekn^-y  travelling  in<o 
the  country  is  surprized  at  many  actions  of  the  qitu'liu- 
ped  and  winged  animals  in  the  field,  and  at  many  common 
practices  of  rural  affairs. 

If  either  of  these  happen  to  hear  an  account  of  the  fa- 
miliar and  daily  customs  of  foi'eiga  countries,  they  pro- 
nounce them  at  once  indecent  and  ridiculous  :  so  narrow 
are  their  understandings,  and  their  thoughts  so  coniined 
that  they  know  not  how  to  believe  any  thing  wise  or  prop- 
er besides  what  they  have  been  taught  to  practice. 

This  narrowness  of  mind  should  he  cured  bv  hearing  and 
reading  the  accounts  of  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  histories  of  past  ages,  and  of  nations  and  countries 
distant  from  our  own,  especially  the  more  polite  parts  of 
mankind.  Nothing  tends  in  this  respect  so  much  to  en- 
large the  mind  as  travelling,  i.  e.  making  a  visit  to  other 
towns,  cities  or  countries,  beside  those  in  which  we  were 
born  and  educated  :  and  where  our  condition  of  life  does 
not  grant  us  this  privilege,  we  must  endeavour  to  supply 
the  want  it  by  books. 

2.  It  is  the  same  narrowness  of  mind  that  awakens  the 
surprise  and  aversion  of  some  persons  when  they  hear  of 
doctrines  and  schemes  in  human  affairs  or  in  reli:;ion 
quite  different  from  what  they  have  embraced.  Perhaps 
they  have  been  trained  up  from  their  infancy  in  one  set 
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of  notions,  and  thdr  tlioiighls  have  ])een  eoiilinecl  to  one 
«ingle  tract  both  in  the  civil  or  religious  life,  without  ever 
•hearing  or  knowing  what  other  opinions  are  current 
■among  mankind ;  or  at  least  they  have  seen  all  other 
notions  beside  their  own  I'epreseated  in  a  false  and  ma- 
lignant light,  whereupon  they  judge  and  condemn  at 
once  every  sentiment  hut  what  their  own  party  receives, 
and  they  think  it  a  piece  of  justice  and  truth  to  lay  heavy 
censures  upon  the  practice  of  every  different  sect  iu 
ehristianHij  or  pohiics.  They  have  so  rooted  themselves 
in  the  opinions  of  their  party,  that  they  cannot  hear  an  oh- 
jection  with  patience,  nor  can  they  bear  a  vindication,  or 
so  much  as  an  apology,  for  any  set  of  principles  be- 
side their  own  :  all  the  rest  is  nonsense  or  heresy,  folly 
or  blasphemy. 

This  defect  also  is  to  be  relieved  by  free  conversation 
with  persons  of  dilferent  sentiments ;  this  will  teach  us 
to  ]>ear  with  patience  a  defence  of  opinions  contrary  to 
our  own.  If  we  are  scholars  we  should  also  read  the  ob- 
jections agaiu't  our  own  tenets,  and  view  the  principles 
of  other  parties,  as  tliey  are  represented  in  their  own 
authors,  and  not  merely  in  the  citations  of  those  who 
would  confute  them.  We  should  take  an  honest  and  un- 
biassed survey  of  the  force  of  reasoning  on  all  sides,  and 
bring  all  fo  the  test  qf  unprejudiced  reason  and  divine 
revelation.  *~\^OiC,  this  is  not  to  he  done  iu  a  rash  and 
sclf-suPiieient  nranner :  but  with  a  humble  dependence 
on  divine  wisdom  and  gi-aee  while  we  walk  among  snares 
and  dangers. 

By  such  a  free  converse  with  persons  of  different 
sects  (esjieciaHy  (hose    who   diiiVr'  o?)ly  m    pai'ticular 
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torms  of  Christianity,  Init  agree  in  the  great  and  necessa- 
ry doctrines  of  it)  we  shall  find  lliat  there  are  persons 
of  good  sense  and  virtue,  persons  of  piety  and  v.  orth, 
persons  of  so  much  candour  and  goodness,  who  belong  to 
different  parties,  and  have  iiubibed  sentiments  opposite 
to  each  other.  This  will  soften  the  roughnt^ss  of  an  un- 
polished soul,  and  enhirge  the  avenues  of  our  cJiarity 
toward  others,  and  incline  us  to  receive  them  into  all  the 
degrees  of  unity  and  aiftciion  which  the  word  ol  God 
requires. 

3.  I  might  borrow  further  illustrations  both  of  this 
freedom  and  this  aversion  to  receive  new  truths,  from 
modern  asfronomy  and  natural  philosophy.  How  much 
is  the  vulgar  part  of  the  world  su!'p5-ised  at  the  diurnal 
and  annual  revolutions  of  the  eartii  ?  They  have  ever 
been  taught  by  their  senses  and  their  neighbours  to  im- 
agine the  earth  stands  Axed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  that  the  sun  with  all  the  planets  and  the  fixed  stars 
are  whirled  round  this  little  globe  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  ;  not  considering  that  such  a  diurnal  motion,  by  rea- 
son of  the  distance  of  some  of  those  heavenly  bodies 
must  be  almost  infinitely  swifter  and  more  inconceivable 
than  any  which  the  modern  astronomers  attribute  to 
them.  Tell  these  persons  that  the  sun  is  fixed  in  the 
eentre,  that  the  earth  with  all  the  planets  roll  round  the 
sun  in  their  several  period,  and  that  the  moon  I'oils  round 
the  earth  in  a  lesser  circle,  while  together  with  the 
earth  she  is  carried  round  the  sun ;  they  cannot  admit 
a  syllable  of  this  new  and  strange  doctrine,  and  they  pr«- 
motmce  it  utterly  contrary  to  nil  sense  and  reason. 
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Acquaint  them  that  there  are  four  moons  also  perpet- 
«all,y  rolling  round  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  eairied  along 
with  him  in  his  peiiodical  circuit  round  the  sun,  vhieh 
little  moons  Avere  never  known  till  the  jear  1(510,  when 
Galileo  discovered  them  hy  his  telescope;  infoi-m  them 
that  Saturn  has  five  moons  of  the  same  kind  attending 
hira  ;  and  that  the  fcorfj/  of  that  flvnd  is  encompassed 
with  a  broad,  flat,  circular  ring,  distant  from  the  planet 
twenty-one  thousand  miles,  and  twenty-one  thousand 
miles  hroad,  they  look  upon  these  things  as  tales  and 
fancies,  and  will  tell  you  that  the  glasses  do  hut  delude 
your  eyes  with  vain  images ;  and  even  when  they  them- 
selves consult  their  own  eye-sight  in  tlie  use  of  these 
tubes,  the  narrowness  of  their  mind  is  such  that  they 
will  scarce  believe  their  senses  when  they  dictate  ideas 
80  new  and  strange. 

Aad  if  you  proceed  further,  and  attempt  to  lead  them 
into  a  belief  that  all  these  planetary  worlds  are  habita- 
ble, and  it  is  probable  they  are  replenished  with  intel- 
lectual beings  dwelling  in  bodies,  they  will  deride  the  fol- 
ly of  him  that  informs  them;  for  they  resolve  to  believe 
there  are  no  hahitaJde  w  orlds  but  this  earth,  and  no  sj)ir- 
its  dwelling  in  bodies  besides  mankind  ;  and  it  is  well  if 
tliey  do  not  fix  the  brand  of  heresy  on  the  man  who  is 
leading  them  out  of  their  long  imprisonment,  and  loosing 
the  fetters  of  their  souls. 

Theie  are  many  other  things  relating  to  mechanical 
experiments,  and  to  the  properties  of  the  aii',  w  ater,  fire, 
iron,  the  loadstone,  and  other  minerals  and  metals,  as 
well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  sensible  qualities,  ri%.  colours, 
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sounds,  tastes,  &c.  which  this  rank  of  men  cannot  believe 
for  want  of  a  greater  amplitude  of  mind. 

The  best  way  to  convince  them  is  by  giving  them  some 
acquaintance  with  the  various  experiments  in  philosophy, 
and  proving  by  occular  demonstration  the  multiform  and 
amazing  operations  of  the  air-pump,  the  loadstone,  the 
chemical  furnace,  optical  glasses,  and  mechanical  en- 
gines. By  this  means  the  understanding  will  stretch  it- 
self by  degrees,  and  when  they  have  found  there  are  so 
many  new  and  strange  things  that  are  most  evidently 
true,  they  Avill  not  be  so  forward  to  condemn  every  new 
proposition  in  any  of  the  other  sciences,  or  in  the  affairs 
of  religion  or  civil  life. 

III.  The  capacity  of  the  understanding  includes  yet 
another  qualification  in  it,  and  that  is  an  ability  to  re- 
ceive many  ideas  at  once  without  confusion.  The  ample 
mind  takes  a  survey  of  several  objects  with  one  glance, 
keeps  them  all  within  sight,  and  present  to  the  soul,  that 
they  may  be  compared  together  in  their  mutual  respects; 
it  forms  just  judgments,  and  it  draws  proper  inferences 
from  this  comparison  even  to  a  great  length  of  argument 
and  a  chain  of  demonstrations. 

The  narrowness  that  belongs  to  human  souls  in  gene- 
ral, is  a  great  imperfection  and  impediment  to  wisdom  and 
happiness.  There  are  but  few  persons  who  can  contem- 
plate, or  practice  several  things  at  once  ,*  our  faculties 
are  very  limited,  and  while  we  are  intent  upon  one  part 
or  property  of  a  subject,  we  have  but  a  slight  glimpse  of 
the  rest,  or  we  lose  it  out  of  sight.  But  it  is  a  sign  of  st 
large  and  capacious  mind,  if  we  can  with  one  single  viett 
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take  in  a  variety  of  objecls ;  or  at  least  when  tiie  mind 
can  apply  itself  to  several  objects  with  so  swift  a  succes- 
sion, and  in  so  few  nionicnls,  as  attains  almost  the  same 
ends  as  if  it  w  ere  all  done  in  the  same  instant. 

This  is  a  necessary  qiialiiieation  in  order  to  great 
knowledge  and  good  judgment:  for  there  are  several 
things  in  human  life,  in  religion,  and  in  the  sciences^ 
whi^li  liave  various  circumstances,  appendices  and  rela- 
tion^, attending  them;  arid  without  a  survey  of  all  those 
ideas  which  stand  in  connection  with  and  relation  to  each 
other,  wc  are  often  in  danger  of  passing  a  false  judgment 
on  the  subject  pro»>osed.  It  is  for  tlils  reason  there  are 
so  numerous  controversies  found  among  the  learned  and 
unlearned  world,  in  matters  of  religion  as  well  as  in  the 
affairs  of  civil  government.  The  notions  of  sin  and  du- 
ty to  God  and  our  fellow-creatures  ;  of  law,  justice,  au- 
thority, and  power;  of  covenant,  faith,  justification,  re- 
demption, and  grace ;  of  church,  bishop,  presbyter,  or- 
dination, &c.  contain  in  them  such  complicated  ideas,  thiit 
when  we  are  to  judge  of  any  thing  concerning  them,  it  is 
hard  to  take  into  our  view  at  once  all  the  attendants  or 
consequents  that  must  and  will  be  concerned  in  the  deter- 
mina(ionor  a  single  question:  and  yet  without  a  dsse  at- 
tention to  many  or  most  of  these  we  are  in  danger  of  de- 
termining that  question  amiss. 

It  is  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  our  minds  that  we  are 
ex])osed  to  the  same  peril  in  the  matters  of  human  duty 
and  prudence.  In  many  things  which  we  do,  we  ought 
not  only  lo  consider  the  mere  naked  action  itself,  but  the 
persons  who  i^t.  the  persons  toward  whom,  llie  time 
when,  the  place  where,  the  manner  how,  the  end  for 
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wliieh  the  action  is  done,  togelljer  with  the  effects  thirt 
muster  that  may  follow,  and  all  other  surrounding  cir- 
cunistmees  :  these  things  nuist  necessarily  he  taken  into 
our  viesv.  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  action, 
which  is  indifferent  in  itself,  be  either  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful, good  or  evil,  wise  or  foolish,  decent  or  indecent,  prop-* 
»r  or  improper,  as  it  is  so  circuuistaatiated. 

Let  me  give  a  plain  instance  for  the  illustration  of 
this  matter.  t^Iarlo  kills  a  dog,  wliich,  considered  mere- 
ly ill  itself,  seems  to  he  an  indifferent  action  :  now  the 
dog  was  TimoiCs,  and  not  Lis  own  ;  tliis  makes  it  look 
unlawful.  But  Timon  bid  him  do  it;  this  gives  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  lawfulness  again.  It  was  done  at  church, 
and  in  time  of  divine  service  ;  these  circumstances  added, 
cast  on  it  an  air  of  irreligion.  But  the  dog  flew  at  Ma- 
riOf  and  put  him  in  danger  of  his  life;  this  relieves  the 
seeming  impiety  of  the  action.  Yet  Mario  might  have 
escaped  by  iiying  thence  ;  therefore  the  action  appears 
to  be  improper.  But  the  dog  was  known  to  be  mad ; 
this  further  circumstance  makes  it  almost  necessary  that 
the  dog  should  be  slain,  lest  he  might  worry  the  assem- 
bly, and  do  much  mischief.  Yet  again,  Mario  killed 
him  with  a  pistol,  which  he  happened  to  have  in  his 
pocket  since  yesterday's  journey :  now  hereby  the  w  hole 
congregation  was  terrified  and 'discomposed,  and  divine 
service  was  broken  off;  this  carries  and  appearance  of 
great  indecency  and  impropi-iety  in  it :  but  after  all, 
when  we  consider  a  further  circumstance,  that  Mario  be- 
ing thus  violently  assaulted  by  a  mad  dog  had  no  way  of 
escape,  and  had  no  other  weapon  about  him,  it  seems  to 
take  away  ail  the  colours  of  impropriety,  indecency  or 
unlawfulness,  and  allows  that  the  preservation  of  on§  or 
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jTjany  lives  will  justify  the  act  as  Avise  and  good.  Now 
Jill  these  concurrent  appendices  of  the  action  ought  to  be 
(surveyed,  in  order  to  pronounce  with  justice  and  truth 
concerning  it. 

There  are  a  multitwle  of  human  actions  in  private 
life,  in  domestic  affairs,  in  traffic,  in  civil  government, 
in  courts  of  justice,  in  schools  of  learning,  &c.  which 
have  so  many  complicated  circumstances,  aspects  and 
situations,  with  regard  to  time  and  place,  persons  and 
things,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  pass  a  right 
judgment  concerning  them  without  entering  into  most  of 
these  circumstances,  and  surveying  them  extensively, 
and  comparing  and  balancing  them  all  aright. 

Whence  by  the  w  ay,  I  may  take  occasion  to  say,  ho>v 
many  thousands  are  there  who  take  upon  them  to  pass 
their  censures  on  the  personal  and  the  domestic  actions 
of  others,  w  ho  pronounce  boldly  on  the  aff*airs  of  the  pub- 
Jic,  and  determine  the  justice  or  madness,  the  wisdom  or 
folly  of  national  administrations,  of  peace  and  war,  &c. 
whom  neither  God  nor  men  ever  qualified  for  such  a  post 
of  judgment  ?  They  were  not  capable  of  entering  into 
the  numerous  concurring  springs  of  action,  nor  had  they 
ever  taken  a  survey  of  the  twentietli  part  of  the  circum- 
stances which  were  necessary  for  such  iudgments  or 
censures. 

It  is  the  narrowness  of  our  minds,  as  well  as  the  vices 
of  the  will,  that  oftentimes  prevents  us  from  taking  a 
full  view  of  all  the  complicated  and  concurring  appendi- 
ces that  belong  to  human  actions :  thence  it  comes  to 
pass  that  there  is  so  little  right  judgment,  so  little  jus- 
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ee,  prudence,  of  decency,  practised  among  the  hulk  of 
...ankind  :  thence  arise  infinite  reproaches  and  censures, 
alike  foolish  and  unrij;hfeous.  You  see  therefore  how 
needful  and  happy  a  iliingitisto  bepossestof  some  meas- 
ure of  this  amplitude  of  soul,  in  order  to  make  us  very 
wise,  or  knowing,  or  just,  or  prudent,  or  happy. 

I  confess  this  sort  of  amplitude  or  capacity  of  mind  it; 
in  a  great  measure  the  gift  of  nature,  for  some  are  bora 
with  much  more  capacious  souls  than  others. 

The  genius  of  some  persons  is  so  poor  and  limited,  that 
they  can  hardly  take  in  the  connection  of  two  or  three 
propositions,  unless  it  be  in  matters  of  sense,  and  which 
they  iiave  learnt  by  experience :  they  are  utterly  unfit  for 
speculative  studies  ;  it  is  hard  for  them  to  discern  the 
difference  betwixt  right  and  wrong  in  matters  of  reason 
on  any  abstract  subjects  :  these  ought  never  to  set  up 
for  scholars,  but  apply  themselves  to  those  arts  and  pro- 
fessions of  life  which  are  to  be  learnt  at  an  easier  rate, 
by  slow  degrees  and  daily  experience. 

Others  have  a  soul  a  little  more  capacious,  and  tljcy 
can  take  in  the  connection  of  a  few  propositions  pretty 
well  ;  but  if  the,  chain  of  consequences  be  a  little  prolix, 
here  they  stick  and  are  confounded.  If  persons  of  this 
make  should  ever  devote  themselves  to  science,  tlxey 
should  be  well  assured  of  a  solid  and  strong  constitutioa 
of  body,  and  well  resolved  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  hard 
labour  and  diligence  in  study.  If  the  iron  be  blunt,  king 
Solomon  tells  us  we  must  put  move  strength* 
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Eu(,  in  the  third  place,  there  are  Bome  of  so  bright 
and  happy  a  genius,  and  so  ample  a  mind,  that  they  can 
take  in  a  long  train  of  propositions,  if  not  at  once,  yet  in 
a  very  few  moments,  and  judge  well  concerning  the  de- 
pendence of  them.  Tliey  can  survey  a  variety  of  com- 
plicated ideas  without  fa!  igue  or  disturbance ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  truths  offering  themselves  as  it  were  in  one  view 
to  their  understandings,  doth  not  perplex  or  confound 
them.     This  makes  a  great  man. 

JX^ow  tliough  tliere  may  be  much  owing  to  nature  in 
this  case,  yet  experience  assures  us  that  even  a  lower 
degree  of  this  capacity  and  extent  of  thought  may  be 
increased  by  diligence  and  application,  by  frequent  ex- 
ercise, and  the  observation  of  such  rules  as  these. 

I.  Labour  by  all  means  to  gain  an  attentive  and  pa- 
tient temper  of  mind,  a  power  of  confining  and  fixing 
your  thoughts  so  long  on  any  one  appointed  subject,  till 
you  have  surveyed  it  on  every  side  and  in  every  situation, 
and  run  through  the  several  powers,  parts,  properties, 
and  relations,  effects  and  consequences  of  it.  He  whose 
thoughts  are  very  fluttering  and  wandering,  and  cannot  be 
fixed  attentively  to  a  few  ideas  successively,  will  never 
be  able  to  survey  many  and  various  objects  distinctly  at 
once,  but  will  certainly  be  ovcrwludmed  and  confounded 
with  iliQ  multiplicity  of  them.  The  rules  for  fixing  the  at- 
tention in  the  former  chapters  are  proper  to  be  consulted 
here. 

II.  Accustom  yourself  to  clear  and  distinct  ideas  in 
every  tiling  you  think  of.  Be  not  saiisfied  with  obscure 
and  confused  coneepfions  oflhings,  especially  where  clear- 
er mav  be  obtaiiied :  for  one  ebscurc  or  confused  idea, 
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espci'iallj  if  it  be  of  great  importance  in  the  question,  in- 
termingled witii  many  elear  ones,  and  placed  in  its  variety 
of  asjjects  (owai'ds  tliem,  will  be  in  danger  of  spreading 
confusion  over  the  whole  scene  of  ideas,  and  thus  may 
have  an  unhappy  influence  to  overwhelm  the  understand- 
ing with  darkness,  and  pervert  the  judgment.  A  little 
black  paint  will  shamefully  tincture  and  spoil  twenty  gay 
colours. 

Consider  yet  further,  that  if  you  content  yourself  fre- 
quently with  words  instead  of  ideas,  or  with  cloudy  and 
confused  notions  of  things,  how  impenetrable  will  that 
darkness  be,  and  how  vast  and  endless  that  confusion 
which  must  surround  and  involve  the  understanding, 
when  many  of  these  obscure  and  confused  ideas  come 
to  be  set  before  the  soul  at  once  ?  And  how  impossible 
will  it  be  to  form  a  clear  and  just  judgment  about 
*hem. 

III.  Use  all  diligence  to  acquire  and  treasure  up  a 
large  store  of  ideas  and  notions  :  take  every  opportunity 
to  add  something  to  your  stock  :  and  by  frequent  recol- 
lection fix  them  in  your  memory:  nothing  tends  to 
conlirm  and  enlarge  the  memory  like  a  frequent  revie>v 
•f  its  possessions.  Then  the  brain  being  well  furnished 
with  various  traces,  signatures  and  images,  will  have  a 
rich  treasure  always  ready  to  be  pro{)oscd  or  offered  ts 
the  soul,  when  it  directs  its  thought  towards  any  parti- 
cular subject.  This  will  gradually  give  the  mind  a  fac- 
ulty of  surveying  many  olyeets  at  once  ;  as  a  room  that 
is  richly  adorned  and  hung  round  with  a  great  variety 
of  pictures,  strikes  the  eye  almost  at  once  with  ail  that 
variety,   especially  if  tliey  have  been  wejl  surveyed  one 
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by  one  at  first :  this  makes  it  habitual  and  more  easy 
to  the  inhabitants  to  take  in  many  of  those  painted  scenes 
with  a  single  glance  or  t\v  o. 

Here  note,  that  by  acquiring  a  rich  treasure  of  notions, 
I  do  not  mean  only  single  ideas,  but  also  propositions, 
•bservations  and  experiences,  ^vith  reasonings  and  argu- 
ments upon  the  various  subjects  that  occur  among  nat- 
ural or  moral,  common  or  sacred  affairs  :  then  Avhen  you 
are  called  to  judge  concerning  any  question,  you  will 
have  some  principles  of  truth,  some  useful  axioms  and 
•bservations  always  ready  at  hand  to  direct  and  assist 
your  judgment. 

IV.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,, 
entertain  and  lay  up  our  daily  new  ideas,  in  a  regular 
•rder,  and  range  the  acquisitions  of  our  souls  under 
proper  heads,  whether  of  divinity,  laAV,  physics,  mathe- 
matics, morality,  politics,  trade,  domestic  life,  civility, 
decency,  6cc.  whether  of  cause,  effect,  substance,  mode, 
power,  property,  body,  spirit,  &c.  We  should  inure  our 
minds  to  method  and  order  continually  ;  and  when  we 
take  in  any  fresh  ideas,  occurrences  and  observations, 
we  should  dispose  of  them  in  their  proper  places,  and 
see  how  they  stand  and  agree  with  the  rest  of  our  no- 
tions on  the  same  subject:  as  a  scholar  would  dispose  of 
a  new  book  on  a  proper  shelf,  among  its  kindred  au- 
thors ;  or  as  an  officer  at  the  post-house  in  London  disposes 
of  every  letter  he  takes  in,  placing  it  in  the  box  that  be- 
longs to  the  proper  road  or  county. 

In  any  of  tliese  eases,  if  things  lay  all  in  a  heap,  the  ad- 
dition of  any  new  object  would  increase  the  confusion  : 
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but  mefliod  gives  a  speedy  and  short  survey  of  them 
with  ease  and  pleasure.  Method  is  of  adniirahle  advan- 
tage to  keep  our  ideas  from  a  confused  mixture,  and  to 
preserve  them  ready  for  every  use.  The  science  of  on- 
tologiji  which  distrihutes  all  beings,  and  all  the  af- 
fections of  being,  wliether  absolute  or  relative,  under 
proper  classes,  is  of  good  service  to  keep  our  intellectual 
acquisitions  in  such  order,  as  that  the  mind  may  survey 
them  at  once. 

V.  As  method  is  necessary  for  the  improvement  of 
the  mind,  in  order  to  make  your  treasure  of  ideas  most 
useful ;  so  in  all  your  further  pursuits  of  truth,  and  ae^ 
quirement  of  rational  knowledge,  observe  a  regular  pro- 
gressive method.  Begin  with  the  most  simple,  easy  and 
obvious  ideas  ;  then  by  degrees  join  two,  and  three,  and 
more  of  them  together  :  thus  the  complicated  ideas 
growing  up  under  your  eye  and  observation  will  not  give 
the  same  confusion  of  thought  as  they  would  do  if  they 
were  all  offered  to  the  mind  at  once,  without  your  ob- 
serving the  oi'iginal  and  formation  of  them.  An  eminent 
example  of  this  appears  in  the  study  of  arithmetic.  If 
a  scholar  just  admitted  into  the  school  observes  his  mas- 
ter performing  an  opei-ation  in  the  rule  of  division,  his 
head  is  at  once  disturbed  and  confounded  with  the  mani- 
fold comparisons  of  tlie  numbers  of  the  divisor  and  di- 
vidend, and  the  muhiplication  of  the  one  and  subtraction 
of  it  from  the  other  :  but  if  he  begin  regularly  at  addi- 
tion, and  so  proceed  by  subtraction  and  multiplication,  he 
will  then  in  a  few  weeks  be  able  to  take  in  an  intelli- 
gent survey  of  all  those  operations  in  division,  to 
practice  them  himself  with  ease  and  pleasure,  each 
of  which  at  first  seemed  all  intricacy  and  confusion. 
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An  illustration  of  the  like  nature  may  be  borrotved 
from  geometry  and  algebra,  and  other  mathematical 
practices.  How  easily  does  an  expert  geometrician  with 
one  glance  of  his  eye  take  in  a  complicated  diagi^m  made 
up  of  many  lines  and  circles,  angles  and  arches  ?  How 
readily  does  he  judge  of  it,  whether  the  demonstration 
designed  by  it  be  true  or  false  ?  It  was  by  degrees  he 
arrived  at  this  stretch  of  understanding  ;  he  began  with 
a  single  line  or  a  point ;  he  joined  two  lines  in  an  angle  ; 
he  advanced  to  triangles  and  squases,  polygons  and  cir- 
cles ;  thus  the  powers  of  his  understanding  were  stretch- 
ed and  augmented  daily,  till  by  diligence  and  regular 
application  he  acquired  this  extensive  faculty  of  mind. 

But  this  advantage  does  not  belong  only  to  mathemat- 
ical learning.  If  we  apply  ourselves  at  first  in  any  science 
to  clear  and  single  ideas,  and  never  hurry  ourselves  on  to 
the  followirg  and  move  complicated  parts  of  knowltnlgc 
till  we  thoioiiglily  understand  the  foregoing,  we  may 
practise  the  same  method  of  enlarging  the  capacity  of 
the  soul  with  success  in  any  one  of  the  sciences,  or  in  the 
affairs  of  life  and  religion. 

Beginning  with  A,  B,  C,  and  making  syllables  out 
of  letters,  and  words  out  of  syllables,  has  been  the  foun- 
dation of  all  that  glorious  superstructure  of  arts  and 
sciences  which  have  eniiched  the  minds  and  libraries 
of  the  learned  world  in  several  ages.  These  are  the  first 
steps  by  which  the  ample  and  capacious  souls  among 
mankind  have  arrived  at  that  prodigious  extent  of  know- 
ledge, whicti  renders  ihem  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the 
nation  where  they  live.  Though  Plato  and  Cicero^  Descar- 
tes and  j^lr.  BoyJi;  Mv.  Locke  and  Sir  Isaac  t\''eicion  were 
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doubtless  favoured  by  nature  with  a  genius  of  uncommou 
amplitude  ;  yet  iu  their  early  years  and  first  attempts  of 
science,  this  was  but  limited  and  narrow  in  comparison 
of  what  the,v  attained  at  last.  But  how  vast  and  capa- 
cious were  those  powers  which  they  afterwards  acquired 
by  patient  attention  and  w  atchful  observation,  by  the  pur» 
suit  of  clear  ideas  and  a  regular  metiiod  of  thinking. 

yi.  Another  means  of  acquiring  this  amplitude  and 
capacity  of  mind,  is  a  perusal  of  difficult  entangled  ques- 
tions, and  of  the  solution  of  them  iu  any  science.  Spec- 
ulative and  casuistical  ilivinity  will  furnish  us  with  many 
such  eases  and  controversies.  Tliere  are  some  such 
difficulties  in  reeoneiliug  several  parts  of  the  epislks  of 
St.  Paul,  relating  to  the  Jewish  law  and  the  christian 
gospel ;  a  happy  solution  whereof  w  ill  require  such  an 
extensive  view  of  things,  and  the  reading  of  t.hese  happy 
solutions  w  ill  enlarge  this  faculty  in  younger  students.  In 
morals  and  political  subjects,  Fujfeniorf's  Law  of  Ma- 
ture and  tTntions  and  several  determinations  therein  will 
promote  the  same  amplitude  of  mind.  An  attendance  on 
public  trials  and  arguments  in  the  civil  couris  of  justice, 
will  be  of  good  aiivantage  for  tiiis  purpose;  and  after  a 
man  has  studied  the  gcMieral  principles  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  the  laws  of  England  in  proper  books,  the  read- 
ing the  reports  of  adjudged  cases,  collected  by  men  of 
great  sagacity  and  judgment,  will  richly  improve  his 
mind  toward  acquiring  this  desirable  amplitude  and  ex- 
tent of  thought,  and  more  especially  in  persons  of  that 
profession. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  improving  the  Memorj'. 

31EM0RY  is  a  dislinct  faculty  of  the  mind  of  man, 
verj  different  from  perception,  judgment  and  reasoning, 
and  its  other  powers.  Then  we  are  said  to  reniemher 
any  thing,  when  the  idea  of  it  arises  in  the  mind  with  a 
consciousness,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  have  liad  this 
idea  before.  Our  memory  is  our  natural  power  of  re- 
taining what  we  learn,  and  of  recalling  it  on  every  occa- 
sion. Therefore  Ave  can  never  he  said  to  remember  any 
thing,  whether  it  be  ideas  or  propositions,  words  or  things, 
notions  or  arguments,  of  which  we  have  not  had  some 
former  idea  or  perception,  either  by  sense  or  imagiua- 
lion,  thought  or  reflection ;  but  whatsoever  we  learn 
from  observation,  books  or  conversation,  ^c.  it  must  all 
be  laid  up  and  preserved  in  the  memory,  if  we  would 
make  it  really  useful. 

So  necessary  and  so  excellent  a  faculty  is  the  memory 
of  man,  that  all  other  abilities  of  the  mind  borrow  from 
hence  tlieir  beauty  and  perfection  ^  for  the  other  capa- 
cities of  the  soul  are  almost  useless  without  this.  To 
w hut  purpose  are  all  our  labours  in  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom, if  we  want  memory  to  preserve  and  use  what  we 
have  acquired  ?  "\^'hat  signify  all  other  intellectual  op 
ispiritual  improvements,  if  they  are  lost  as  soon  as  they 
are  obtained  ?  It  is  memory  alone  that  enriches  the 
miudj  by  preserving  what  our  labour  and  industry  daily 
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collect.  In  a  word,  there  can  be  neither  knowledge,  nor 
arts,  nor  sciences  without  memory ;  nor  can  there  be  any 
improvement  of  mankind  in  virtue  or  morals,  or  the  prac- 
tice of  religion,  without  the  assistance  and  influence  of 
this  power.  W  ithout  memory,  the  soul  of  man  w  ould  be 
but  a  poor,  destitute,  naked  being,  with  an  everlasting 
blank  spread  over  it,  except  the  fleeting  ideas  of  the  pres- 
ent moment. 

Memory  is  very  useful  to  tliose  who  speak,  as  well  as 
to  those  wiio  learn.  It  assists  the  teacher  and  the  ora- 
tor, as  well  as  the  scholar  or  the  hearer.  The  best 
speeches  and  instructions  are  almost  lost,  if  those  who 
hear  them  immediately  forget  them.  And  those  who 
are  called  to  speak  in  public  are  much  better  heard  and 
accepted,  when  they  can  deliver  their  discourse  by  the 
help  of  a  lively  genius  and  a  ready  memory,  than  when 
they  are  forced  to  read  all  that  they  would  communicate 
to  their  hearers.  Reading  is  certainly  a  heavier  way  of 
the  conveyance  of  our  sentiments ;  and  there  are  very 
few  mere  readers  who  have  the  felicity  of  penetrating 
the  soul  and  awakening  the  passions  of  those  Avho  hear, 
by  such  a  grace  and  power  of  oratory  as  the  man  who 
seems  to  talk  every  word  from  his  very  heart,  and  pours 
out  the  riches  of  his  own  knowledge  upon  the  people 
round  about  him,  by  the  help  of  a  free  and  copious  mem- 
ory. This  gives  life  and  spirit  to  every  thing  that  is 
spoken,  and  has  a  natural  tendency  to  make  a  deeper  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  men :  it  awakens  the  dullest 
spirits,  causes  them  to  receive  a  discourse  with  more  af- 
fection and  pleasure,  and  adds  a  singular  grace  and  ex- 
cellency both  to  the  person  and  his  oration. 
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A  good  judgmeat  and  a  good  memory  are  very  differ- 
ent qualiiieatious.  A  person  may  have  a  very  strong, " 
capacious  asid  retentive  memory,  where  the  judgment  is 
very  poor  and  weak  ;  as  sometimes  it  happens  in  those 
who  are  but  one  degree  above  an  idiot,  who  have  mani- 
fested an  amazing  strength  and  extent  of  memory,  but 
have  hardly  been  able  to  join  or  disjoin  two  or  three 
ideas  in  a  wise  and  happy  manner,  to  make  a  solid,  ra- 
tional proposition. 

There  have  been  instances  of  others  who  have  liad  but 
a  very  tolerable  power  of  memory,  yet  their  judgment 
has  been  of  a  much  superior  degree,  just  and  wise,  solid 
and  excellent. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  where  a  happy 
memory  is  found  in  any  person,  there  is  one  good  foun- 
dation laid  for  a  w  ise  and  just  judgment  of  things,  where- 
soever the  natural  genius  has  any  thing  of  sagacity  and 
brightness  to  make  a  right  use  of  it,  A  good  judgment 
must  always  in  some  measure  depend  upon  a  survey  and 
comparison  of  several  things  together  in  the  mind,  and 
determining  the  truth  of  some  doubtful  proposition  by 
that  survey  and  comparison.  When  the  mind  has,  as  it 
were,  set  all  those  various  objects  present  before  it, 
■which  are  necessary  to  form  a  true  proposition  or  judg- 
ment concerning  any  thing,  it  then  determines  that  such 
a^nd  such  ideas  are  to  be  joined  or  disjoined,  to  be  af- 
firmed or  denied  ;  and  this  in  a  consistency  and  corres- 
pondence with  all  those  other  ideas  or  propositions  which 
any  way  relate  or  belong  to  the  same  subject.  Now 
there  can  be  no  such  comprehensive  survey  of  many 
things  without  a  tolerable,  degree  of  memory  j  it  is  by 
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reviewing  things  past  we  learn  to  jiu'ge  of  the  future  ; 
and  it  happens  sometimes  that  if  one  needful  or  import- 
ant objeot  or  idea  be  absent,  the  judgment  concerning  the 
thing  enquired  will  thereby  become  false  or  mistaken. 

You  will  enquire  then,  how  comes  it  to  pass  tijat  there 
are  some  persons  who  appear  in  the  world  of  business. 
as  well  as  in  the  world  of  learning,  to  have  a  good  judg- 
ment, ai»d  have  acquired  the  just  character  of  prudence 
and  wisdom,  and  yet  have  neither  a  very  bright  genius 
or  sagacity  of  thought,  nor  a  very  happy  memory,  so  that 
they  cannot  set  before  their  minds  at  ouee  a  large  sc€nP 
of  ideas  in  order  to  pass  a  judgment. 

Now  we  may  learn  from  Penseroso  some  account  of 
this  difficulty.  You  shall  scarce  ever  find  this  man  for- 
ward in  judging  and  determining  things  proposed  to  him : 
but  he  always  takes  time,  and  delays,  and  suspends,  and 
ponders  things  maturely,  before  he  passes  his  judgment : 
then  he  practices  a  slow  meditation,  ruminates  on  the 
subject,  and  thus  perhaps  in  two  or  three  nights  and  days 
rouses  and  awakens  those  several  ideas,  one  after  another 
as  he  can,  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  judge  aright 
of  the  thing  proposed,  and  makes  tliem  pass  before  his 
review  in  succession :  this  he  doth  to  relieve  the  want 
both  of  a  quick  sagacity  of  thought,  and  of  a  ready  mem- 
ory and  speedy  recollection  ;  and  this  caution  and  prac- 
tice lays  the  foundation  of  his  just  judgment  and  wise 
conduct.     He  surveys  well  before  he  judges. 

Whence  T  cannot  but  take  occasion  to  infer  one  good 
rule  of  advice  to  persons  of  higher  as  well  as  Sower  ge- 
nius, and   of  large  as  well  as  narrow  memories,  viz. 
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That  they  do  not  too  hastily  pronounce  concerning  mat- 
ters of  doubt  or  enquiry,  where  there  is  not  an  urgent 
necessity  of  present  action.  The  bright  genius  is  ready 
to  be  so  forward  as  often  betrays  itself  into  great  errors 
in  judgment,  speech  and  conduct,  ^uthout  a  continual 
guard  upon  itself,  and  using  the  bridle  of  the  tongue. 
And  it  is  by  this  delay  and  precaution  that  many  a  per- 
son of  much  lower  natural  abilities  shall  often  excel  per- 
sons of  the  brightest  genius  in  wisdom  and  prudence. 

It  is  often  found  that  a  fine  genius  has  but  a  feeble 
memory  :  for  where  the  genius  is  bright,  and  the  ima- 
gination vivid,  the  power  of  memory  may  be  too  much 
neglected,  and  lose  its  improvements.  An  active  fancy 
readily  wanders  over  a  multitude  of  objects,  and  is  con- 
tinually entertaining  itself  with  new  flying  images ;  it 
runs  through  a  number  of  new  scenes  or  new  pages  with 
pleasure,  but  without  due  attention,  and  seldom  sufters 
itself  to  dwell  long  enough  upon  any  one  of  them  to  make 
a  deep  impression  thereof  upon  the  mind,  and  commit  it 
to  lasting  remembrance.  This  is  one  plain  and  obvious 
reason  why  there  are  some  persons  of  very  bright  parts 
and  active  spirits,  who  have  but  short  and  narrow  pow- 
ers of  remembrance  ;  for  having  riches  of  their  own,  they 
are  not  solicitous  to  borrow. 

And  as  such  a  quick  and  various  fancy  and  invention 
may  be  some  hindrance  to  the  attention  and  memory,  so 
a  mind  of  a  good  retentive  ability,  and  which  is  ever 
crowding  its  memory  with  things  Mhich  it  learns  and 
reads  continually,  may  prevent,  restrain  and  cramp  the 
invention  itself.  The  memory  of  Jjcclorkks  is  ever  rea- 
dy upon  all  occasions  to  offer  to  his  miud  something  out 
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of  oilier  men's  writings  or  conversations,  and  is  present- 
in,^  him  witli  the  thouji;hts  ol*  other  persons  perpetually  : 
thus  the  man  who  had  naturally  a  good  ilowing  inven- 
tion, does  not  suffer  himself  to  pursue  his  own  thougiits. 
•Some  persons  who  have  been  blest  by  nature  with  saga- 
city atid  no  contemptible  genius,  have  too  often  forbid 
the  exei'cisc  of  it  by  tying  themselves  down  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  volumes  tbcy  have  read,  and  the  sentiments 
of  o(her  men  contained  in  them. 

Where  the  memory  has  been  almost  constantly  em.- 
ploying  itself  in  scraping  together  new  acquirements, 
and  where  tliere  has  not  been  a  judgment  sufficient  to 
distinguish  what  things  were  fit  to  be  recommended  and 
treasured  up  in  the  memoiy,  and  what  things  Wete  idle, 
useless  or  needless,  the  mind  has  been  filled  with  a 
wretched  head  and  hotchpotch  of  words  or  ideas,  and  the 
soul  may  be  said  to  have  had  large  possessions,  but  no 
true  riches. 

I  have  read  in  some  of  Mr.  Milton's  writings,  a  very 
beautiful  simile,  whereby  he  represents  the  books  of  the 
fathers,  as  they  are  called  in  the  christian  church.  What- 
soever, saith  he,  old  Time,  with  his  huge  drag-net,  has 
conveyed  down  to  «s  along  the  stream  of  ages,  whether 
it  be  shells  or  shell-fish,  jewels  or  pebbles,  sticks  or 
straws,  sea-weeds  or  mud,  these  are  the  ancients,  these 
are  the  fathers.  The  case  is  much  the  same  with  the 
memorial  possessions  of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind. 
A  few  useful  things  perhaps,  mixed  and  confounded  with 
many  trifles  and  all  manner  of  rubbish,  fill  up  their  mem* 
orles  and  compose  theii*  intellectual  possessions.  It  is  a 
great  happiness  therefore  to  distinguish  things  aright. 
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and  to  lay  up  nothing  in  the  memory  but  what  has  some 
just  value  in  it,  and  is  worthy  to  be  numbered  as  a  part 
of  our  treasure. 

Whatsoever  improvements  arise  to  the  mind  of  man, 
fi  cm  the  wise  exercise  of  his  own  reasoning  powers,  these 
may  be  called  his  proper  manufactures  ;  and  whatsoevep 
he  borrows  from  abroad,  these  may  be  termed  his  for- 
eign treasures ;  both  together  make  a  wealthy  and  hap- 
py mind. 

How  many  excellent  judgments  and  reasonings  arc 
framed  in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  wisdom  and  study  in  a 
length  of  years  !  How  many  worthy  and  admirable  no- 
tions has  he  been  possessed  of  in  life,  both  by  his  owa 
rea^-onings,  and  by  his  prudent  and  laborious  collections 
in  the  course  of  his  reading !  But,  alas  !  how  many 
thousands  of  them  vanisli  away  again  and  are  lost  in  emp- 
ty air,  for  want  of  a  stronger  and  more  retentive  mem- 
ory !  When  a  young  practitioner  in  the  law  was  once 
said  to  contest  a  point  of  debate  with  that  great  lawyer 
in  the  last  age,  serjeant  Maynard,  he  is  reported  to  have 
answered  him,  Alas  !  young  man,  I  have  forgot  mucli 
more  law  than  ever  thou  hast  learnt  or  read. 

What  an  unknown  and  unspeakable  happiness  would 
it  be  to  a  man  of  judgment,  and  who  is  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  if  he  had  but  a  power  of  stamjiing 
all  his  own  best  sentiments  upon  his  memory  in  some  in- 
delible characters ;  and  if  he  could  but  imprint  every 
valuable  paragraph  and  sentiment  «>•'  <l'e  most  excellent 
authors  he  has  read,  iii)on  his  mind,  witli  <ht  same  speed 
and  facility  with  which  he  read  them  ?    If  a  man  of  good 
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genius  and  sagacity  could  but  retain  and  survey  all  those 
numerous,  those  wise  and  beautiful  ideas  at  once,  which 
have  ever  passed  through  his  tiioughts  upon  any  one  sub- 
ject, how  admirably  would  he  be  furnished  to  pass  a  just 
judgment  upon  all  present  objects  and  occurrences! 
What  a  glorious  entertainment  and  pleasure  would  fill 
and  felicitate  his  spii'ii,  if  he  could  grasp  all  these  in  a 
single  survey,  as  the  skilful  eye  of  a  painter  runs  over 
a  fine  and  complicated  piece  of  history,  wrought  by  the 
hand  of  a  Tilian  or  a  Rctphael,  views  the  whole  scene  at 
once,  and  feeds  hiiiiself  willi  the  extensive  delight !  But 
these  are  joys  that  do  not  belong  to  mortality. 

Thus  far  I  have  indulged  some  loose  and  unconnected 
thoughts  and  remarks  with  regard  to  the  different  pow- 
ers of  wit,  memory  and  judgment.  For  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  throw  them  into  a  regular  form  or  methwl  with- 
out more  room.  Let  us  now,  with  more  legularity,  treat 
of  the  memory  alone. 

Th»ugh  the  memory  be  a  natural  faculty  of  the  mind 
•f  man,  and  belongs  to  spirits  which  are  not  incarnate, 
yet  it  is  greatly  assisted  or  hindered,  and  much  diver- 
sified by  the  brain  or  the  animal  nature,  to  which  the 
soul  is  united  in  tiiis  present  state.  But  what  part  of  the 
brain  that  is,  wherein  the  images  of  things  lie  treasured 
up,  is  very  hard  for  us  to  determine  with  certainty.  It 
is  most  probable  that  those  very  fibres,  poies  or  traces 
•f  the  brain,  which  assist  at  the  fii'st  idea  or  perception 
of  any  object,  are  ihe  same  which  assist  also  at  the  re^ 
•ollection  of  it :  and  then  it  will  follow  that  the  memory 
has  no  special  part  of  the  brain  devoted  to  its  own  ser- 
vice,  but  uses  all  those  parts  in  general  which  observe 
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our   sensations  as  well  as  our  llimking  and  reasoning 
powers. 

As  the  memoi'T  grows  and  improves  in  young  persons 
from  their  childhood,  and  decays  in  old  age,  so  it  may  be 
increased  by  art  and  labour,  and  proper  exercise,  ov  it 
may  be  injured  and  quite  spoiled  by  sloth,  or  by  a  disease 
or  a  stroke  on  the  head.  There  are  some  reasonings  on 
this  subject  which  make  it  evident,  that  the  goodness  of 
a  memory  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  consis- 
tence and  the  temperature  of  that  part  of  the  brain  which 
is  appointed  to  assist  the  exercise  of  all  our  sensible  and 
intellectual  faculties. 

So  for  instance,  in  children ;  they  perceive  and  forget 
a  hundred  things  in  an  hour ;  the  brain  is  so  soft  that  it 
r-eccives  immediately  all  impressions  like  water  or  liquid 
mud,  and  retains  scarce  any  of  them  :  all  the  traces, 
forms  or  images  which  are  drawn  there,  are  immediate- 
ly effaced  or  closed  up  again,  as  though  you  wrote  with 
youp  iinger  on  the  surface  of  a  river  or  on  a  vessel  of 
9il. 

On  the  e€*ntrary,  in  old  age,  men  have  a  very  feelde 
remembrance  of  things  that  vveie  done  of  late,  i.  e.  the 
same  day  or  week  or  year;  the  brain  is  gi'own  so  hard 
that  the  present  images  or  stit)kes  make  little  or  no  im- 
pression, and  therefore  they  iuinudiately  vanish.  Frisco 
ia  his  seventy-eighth  year  vill  tdl  long  stories  of 
things  done  when  he  was  in  the  luittle  at  the  lioyne  al- 
most fifty  years  ago,  and  when  he  studied  at  Oxford  sev- 
en years  before  ,•  for  those  impretsions  were  made  when 
jhe  brain  was  more  susceptive  of  them  ',  they  have  heei^ 
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deeply  engraven  at  the  proper  season,  and  therefore  (hey 
rt'inaio.  But  words  or  things  which  he  lately  spoke  or 
did,  they  are  imm.Miiately  forgot,  because  the  brain  is 
now  grown  more  dry  and  solid  in  its  consistence,  and  re- 
ceives not  much  more  impression  than  if  yon  wrote  with 
your  finger  on  a  floor  of  clay,  or  a  plaistered  wall. 

But  in  the  middle  stage  of  life,  or  it  may  be  from  fif- 
teen to  fifty  years  of  age,  the  memory  is  generally  in  its 
happiest  state,  the  brain  easily  receives  and  long  retains 
the  images  and  traces  which  are  impressed  upon  it,  and 
the  natural  spirits  are  more  active  to  range  these  little 
infinite  unknown  figures  of  things  in  their  proper  cells  or 
cavities,  to  preserve  aud  recollect  them. 

"Wliatsoever  therefore  keeps  the  brain  in  its  best  tem- 
per and  consistence  may  be  a  help  to  preserve  the  mem- 
ory :  but  excess  of  wine  or  luxuiy  of  any  kind,  as  well  as 
excess  in  the  studies  of  learning  or  the  businesses  of  liie, 
may  overwhelm  the  memory  by  overstraining  and  w  eak- 
eningthe  fibres  of  the  brain,  over-wasting  the  spirits,  in- 
juring the  true  consistence  of  that  tender  substance,  and 
confounding  the  images  that  are  laid  up  there. 

A  good  memory  has  these  several  qualifications  :  1.  It 
is  ready  to  receive  and  admit  with  great  ease  the  vari- 
ous ideas  both  of  words  and  things  w  hich  are  learned  or 
taught.  2.  It  is  large  and  copious  to  treasure  up  these 
ideas  in  great  number  and  variety.  3.  It  is  strong  and 
durable  to  retain  for  a  considerable  time  those  words  or 
thoughts  which  are  committed  to  it.  4.  It  is  failliful 
?ind  active  to  suggest  and  recollect  upon  every  proper  oc- 
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easion  all  those  words  or  thoughts  Avhieh  have  been  rcr 
corameadcd  to  its  care,  or  treasured  up  in  it. 

Now  in  every  one  of  these  qualifications  a  memory  may 
be  injured,  or  may  be  improved :  yet  I  shall  not  insist 
distinctly  on  these  particulars,  but  only  in  general  pro- 
pose a  few  rules  or  directions  whereby  this  noble  faculty 
of  memory  in  all  its  branches  and  qualifications  may  be 
preserved  or  assisted,  and  shew  what  are  the  practices 
that  both  by  reason  and  experience  have  been  found  of 
happy  influence  to  this  purpose. 

There  is  one  great  and  general  direction  which  be- 
longs to  the  improvement  of  other  powers  as  well  as  of 
the  memory,  and  that  is,  to  keep  it  always  in  due  and 
proper  exercise.  Many  acts  by  degrees  form  a  habit, 
and  tliercby  the  ability  or  power  is  strengthened  and 
made  more  ready  to  appear  again  in  action.  Our  mem- 
ories should  be  used  and  inured  from  childhood  to  bear 
a  moderate  quantity  of  knowledge  let  into  them  early, 
and  they  will  thereby  become  strong  for  use  and  service. 
As  any  limb  well  and  duly  exercised  grows  stronger,  the 
nerves  of  the  body  are  coiToborated  tiiereby.  Milo  took 
up  a  calf,  and  daily  carried  it  on  his  shoulders  :  as  the 
calf  grew  his  strength  grew  also,  and  he  at  last  arrived 
at  firmness  of  joints  enoiigh  to  bear  the  bull. 

Our  memories  will  be  in  a  great  measure  moulded  and 
formed,  improved  and  injured,  according  to  the  exercise 
of  them.  If  we  never  use  them  they  will  be  almost  lost. 
Those  who  are  wont  to  converse  or  read  about  a  few 
things  only,  will  retain  but  a  few  in  tkeir  memory  :  those 
who  are  used  to  reniomber  things  but  for  an  hour,  and 
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cliargc  their  memories  with  it  no  longer,  will  retain  them 
but  an  hour  before  they  vanish.  And  let  words  be  re- 
membered as  well  as  things,  that  so  you  may  acquire  a 
copia  verhorum  as  well  as  rerum,  and  be  more  ready  t* 
express  your  mind  on  all  occasions. 

Yet  there  should  be  a  caution  given  in  some  cases : 
the  memory  of  a  child  or  any  infirm  person  should  not 
be  over-burdened  ;  for  a  limb  or  a  joint  may  be  over- 
strained by  being  too  much  loaded,  and  its  natural  pow- 
er never  be  recovered.  Teachers  should  wisely  judge  of 
the  power  and  constitution  of  youth,  and  impose  no  more 
on  them  than  they  are  able  to  bear  with  cheerfulness 
and  improvement. 

And  particularly  they  should  take  care  that  the  mem- 
ory of  the  learner  be  not  too  much  crowded  with  a  tu- 
Biultuous  heap  or  over-bearing  multitude  of  documents 
or  ideas  at  one  time  ;  this  is  the  way  to  remember  noth- 
ing ;  one  idea  t  ffaces  another.  An  over-greedy  gi*asp 
does  not  retain  the  largest  handful.  But  it  is  the  exer- 
eise  of  memory  with  a  due  moderation,  that  is  one  gen- 
^•al  rule  towards  the  improveinent  of  it. 

The  particular  rules  are  such  as  these : 

1.  Due  attention  and  diligence  to  learn  and  know 
things  which  we  would  commit  to  our  remembrance,  is 
a  rule  of  great  necessity  in  this  case.  ^Vhen  tlie  atten- 
tion is  strongly  fixed  to  any  particular  sulject,  all  that 
is  said  concerning  it  makes  a  deeper  impression  upon  the 
miud.  There  are  some  persons  who  complain  tlicy  can- 
not remember  divine  or  human  discourses  which  the^ 
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hoar,  when  in  trutli  tlieir  thoughts  are  wandering  haJf 
the  time,  or  they  hear  wilh  such  coldness  and  indifieren- 
cy  and  a  trifling  temper  of  spirit,  that  it  is  no  Avonder 
the  things  which  are  read  or  spoken  make  hut  a  slight 
impression  on  the  hrain,  and  get  no  firm  footing  in  the 
seat  of  memory,  hut  soon  vanish  and  are  lost. 

It  is  needful  therefore,  if  we  would  maintain  a  long 
remembrance  of  the  things  wliich  we  read  or  hear,  that 
we  should  engage  our  deliglit  and  pleasure  in  those  sub- 
jects, and  use  the  other  metljods  which  are  before  pre- 
scribed in  Older  to  fix  the  attention.  Sloth,  indoleneft 
and  idleness  will  no  more  bless  the  mind  with  intellect- 
ual riches,  than  it  will  till  the  hand  with  grain,  the  field 
with  corn,  or  the  purse  with  treasure. 

Let  it  he  added  also,  that  not  only  the  slothful  and  the 
negligent  deprive  themselves  of  proper  knowledge  for  the 
furniture  of  their  memory,  hut  such  as  appear  to  have 
active  spirits,  who  are  ever  skimming  over  the  surface 
of  things  with  a  volatile  temper,  will  fix  nothing  in  their 
mind.  Vcn^io  will  s!5.'".d  v/hole  mornings  in  running  over 
loose  and  unconnicte  *  pages,  and  with  fresh  curiosity  is 
ever  glancing  over  new  words  and  ideas  that  strike  his 
present  fancy  :  he  is  iluttering  over  a  thousand  ol^jects 
of  art  and  science,  and  yet  treasures  up  hut  lit<lo  know- 
ledge. There  must  he  the  lahour  and  the  diligence  of 
close  attention  to  particular  suhjects  of  thought  and  en- 
quiry, which  only  can  iiupress  what  we  read  or  think  of 
upon  the  remembering  faculty  in  man. 

2.  Clear  and  distinct  apprehension  of  the  things  which 
"we  commit  to  memory,  is  necessary  in  order  to  make 
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thrm  stick  and  dwell  ihcre.  If  we  would  remeiiiljcp 
words,  or  learn  the  namies  of  persons  or  things,  we  should 
have  them  reeoniniended  to  our  memory  hy  clear  and 
distinct  pronunciation,  spelling  or  writing.  If  we  wouhl 
treasure  up  the  ideas  of  things,  notions,  propositions,  ar- 
guments and  sciences,  these  should  he  recommended  al- 
so to  our  memory  hy  a  clear  and  distinct  perception  of 
them.  Faint  glimmering  andcorirused  ideas  will  vanish 
like  images  seen  in  twilight.  Every  thing  which  we 
learn  should  be  conveyed  to  the  uuderstaBdirtg  in  the 
plainest  expressions  without  any  amhiguity,  that  we  may 
not  mistake  what  we  desire  to  remember.  This  is  a  gen- 
eral rule  whether  we  would  employ  the  memory  about 
words  or  things,  though  it  must  be  confest  that  more 
sounds  and  w  ords  are  much  harder  to  get  by  heart  than 
the  knowledge  of  things  and  real  images. 

For  tliis  reason  take  heed  (as  I  have  ofttn  before  warn- 
ed) that  yon  do  not  take  up  with  words  instead  of 
things,  nor  mere  sounds  instead  of  real  sentiments  and 
ideas.  Many  a  lad  forgets  what  has  been  taught  him 
merely  because  he  never  well  understood  it :  he  never 
clearly  and  distinctly  took  in  the  meaning  of  those  sounds 
and  syllables  which  he  w  as  required  to  get  by  heart. 

This  is  one  true  reason  why  hoys  make  so  poor  a  pro- 
■ficiency  in  learning  the  latin  tongue  under  masters  who 
teach  them  by  grammars  and  rules  written  in  latin,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  before.  And  this  is  a  common  case 
with  children  when  they  learn  their  catechisms  in  their 
early  days.  The  language  and  the  sentiments  conveyed 
in  those  catechisms  are  far  above  the  understanding  of 
creatures  of  that  age,  and  they  have  no  tolerable  ideas 
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under  the  words.  This  makes  the  answers  much  har- 
der to  be  remembered,  and  ia  truth  they  learn  nothing 
hut  words  without  ideas ;  and  if  they  are  never  so  per- 
fect in  repeating  the  words,  yet  they  know  nothing  of 
divinity. 

And  for  this  reason  it  is  a  necessary  rule  in  teaching 
children  the  principles  of  religion,  that  they  should  be 
expressed  in  very  plain,  easy  and  familiar  words,  brought 
as  low  as  possible  down  to  their  understandings  accord- 
ing to  their  different  ages  and  capacities,  and  thereby 
they  will  obtain  some  useful  knowledge  when  the  words 
are  treasured  up  in  their  memory,  because  at  the  same 
time  they  will  treasure  up  those  divine  ideas  too. 

3.  Method  and  regularity  in  the  things  we  commit  to 
memory,  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  them  take  more 
effectual  possession  of  the  mind,  and  abide  there  long. 
As  mueh  as  systematical  learning  is  decried  by  some  vain 
and  humourous  triflers  of  the  age,  it  is  certainly  the  hap- 
piest way  to  furnish  the  mind  with  a  variety  of  know- 
ledge. 

Whatsoever  you  would  betrust  to  your  memory,  let  it 
he  disposed  in  a  proper  method,  connected  well  together, 
and  referred  to  distinct  and  particular  heads  or  classes, 
both  general  and  particular.  An  apothecary's  boy  will 
much  sooner  learn  all  the  medicines  in  his  master's  shop, 
when  they  are  ranged  in  boxes  or  on  shelves  according 
to  their  distinct  natures,  whellier  herbs,  drugs  or  u.iner- 
als,  whether  leaves  or  roots,  whether  ehyuucal  or  galen- 
ical preparations,  whether  simple  or  eompound,  &c.  and 
when  they  are  placed  in  some  order  according  to  tlieir 
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nature,  their  fluidity  or  tbeir  consistence,  &e.  in  phials, 
bottles,  gallipots,  cases,  draAvers,  &c.  so  the  genealogy 
of  a  family  is  more  easily  learnt  when  you  begin  at  some 
gi'cat  gi'andfalher  as  the  root,  and  distinguish  the  stock, 
the  large  boughs,  the  lesser  branches,  the  twigs,  and  the 
buds,  till  you  come  down  to  the  present  infants  of  the 
house.  And  indeed  all  sorts  of  arts  and  sciences  taught 
in  a  method  something  of  this  kind  are  more  happily  com' 
mitted  to  the  mind  or  memory. 

I  might  give  another  plain  similie  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  this.  What  horse  or  carriage  can  take  up  and  bear 
away  all  the  various,  rude  and  unwieldy  loppings  of  a 
branchy  tree  at  once  ?  But  if  they  are  divided  yet  fur- 
ther so  as  to  be  laid  close,  and  bound  up  in  a  more  uni- 
form manner  into  several  faggots,  perhaps  those  lop- 
pings may  be  all  carried  as  one  single  load  or  burden. 

The  mutual  dependance  of  things  on  each  other  help 
the  memory  of  both.  A  wise  connexion  of  the  parts  of  a 
discourse  in  a  rational  method,  gives  great  advantage  to 
the  reader  or  hearer  in  order  to  his  remembrance  of  it. 
Therefore  many  mathematical  demonstrations  in  a  long 
train  may  be  remembered  much  better  than  a  heap  of 
sentences  which  have  no  connexion.  The  book  of  Prov- 
erbs, at  least  from  the  tenth  chapter  and  onwards,  is 
much  harder  to  remember  than  the  book  of  Psalms,  for 
this  reason  :  and  some  christians  have  told  me  that  they 
remember  what  is  written  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans 
and  that  to  the  Hebrews  much  better  than  many  others 
of  the  sacred  epistles,  because  there  is  more  exact  mei 
thod  and  connection  observed  in  them. 
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He  that  would  learn  to  peinember  a  sermon  which  he 
hears,  should  acquaint  himself  by  degrees  with  the  me- 
thod in  which  the  several  important  parts  of  it  are  deliv- 
ered. It  is  a  certain  fault  in  a  multitude  of  preachers, 
that  they  utterly  neglect  method  in  their  harangues  :  or 
at  least  they  refuse  to  rentier  their  method  visible  and 
sensible  to  the  hearers.  One  would  be  tempted  to  think 
it  was  for  fear  least  their  auditors  should  remember  too 
much  of  their  sermons,  and  pi-event  their  preaching  them 
three  or  four  times  over  :  but  I  have  candour  enough  to 
persuade  myself,  that  the  true  reason  is  they  imagine  it 
to  be  a  more  modish  way  of  preaching  w  ithout  particu- 
lars ;  I  am  sure  it  is  a  much  more  useless  one.  And  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  both  to  the  speaker  and  the 
hearer  to  have  discourses  for  tjie  pulpit  east  into  a  plaia 
and  easy  method,  and  the  reasons  or  inferences  ranged 
in  a  proper  order,  and  that  under  the  words.^r8f,«pco»(l. 
Jy,  and  tlurdhjf  however  they  may  be  now  fancied  t» 
sound  unpolite  or  unfashionable :  but  archbishop  Tillot- 
8on  did  not  think  so  in.  his  days. 

•i.  A  frequent  review  and  careful  repetition  of  the 
things  we  would  learn,  and  an  abridgment  of  them  in  a 
narrow  compass  for  this  end,  has  a  great  influence  to  fix 
them  in  the  memory  :  therefore  it  is  that  the  rules  of 
grammar,  and  useful  examples  of  tlie  vaiiation  of  m ords, 
and  the  peculiar  forms  of  speech  in  any  language,  are  so 
often  appointed  by  the  master  as  lessons  for  the  scholars 
to  be  frequently  repeated  :  and  tlicj  are  contracted  into 
tables  for  frequent  review,  that  what  is  not  fixed  in  the 
mind  at  first,  may  be  stamped  upon  the  memory  by  a  per- 
petual survey  and  rehearsal. 
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Repetition  is  so  vei^  useful  a  practice,  that  Mnemoriy 
even  from  his  youth  to  his  old  age,  never  read  a  hook  with- 
out making  some  small  points,  dashes  or  hooks  in  the  mar- 
gin, to  mark  what  parts  of  the  discourse  were  proper  fop 
a  review  :  and  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  a  section  or 
chapter,  he  always  shut  his  hook  and  recollected  all  the 
sentiments  or  expressions  he  had  remarked,  so  that  he 
could  give  a  tolerable  analysis  and  abstract  of  every 
treatise  he  had  read,  just  after  ise  had  finished  it.  Thence 
he  became  so  well  furnished  with  a  rich  variety  of 
knowledge. 

Even  when  a  person  is  hearing  a  sermon  or  a  lecture 
he  may  give  his  thoughts  leave  now  ar.d  then  to  step 
1»ack  so  far,  as  to  recollect  the  several  heads  of  it  from 
the  heginning  two  or  three  times  hefor'e  the  lecture  or 
sermon  is  finished :  the  omission  or  the  loss  of  a  sentence 
or  two  among  tlie  amplifications  is  richly  compensated 
by  preserving  in  the  mind  the  method  and  order  of  the 
whole  discourse  in  the  most  important  branches  of  it. 

If  we  would  fix  in  the  memory  the  discourses  we  hear, 
or  what  we  design  to  speak,  let  us  abstract  them  into 
brief  compends,  and  review  them  often.     Lawyers  and 
divines  have  need  of  such  assistances  :  they  write  down 
short  notes  or  hints  of  the  principal  heads  of  what  they 
desire  to  commit  to  their  memory  in  order  to  preach  or 
plead  ;  for  such  abstracts  and  epitomies  may  be  review- 
ed much  sooner,  and  the  several  amplifying  sentiments 
or  sentences  will  be  more  easily  invented  or  recollected 
in  their  proper  places.     The  art  of  short  hand  is  cf  ex- 
cellent use  for  this  as  well  as  other  purposes.     It  must 
he  acknowledged  that  those  who  scarce  ever  take  a  pen 
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in  their  hands  to  write  short  notes  or  hints  of  ^vhat  they 
are  to  speak  or  learn,  who  never  try  to  cast  things  into 
method,  or  to  contract  the  survey  of  them  in  order  to 
comuilt  them  to  their  memory,  liad  need  have  a  douhle 
degree  of  that  natural  power  of  retaining  and  recollect- 
ing what  they  read  or  hear,  or  intend  to  speak. 

Do  not  plunge  yourself  into  other  businesses  or  stu- 
dies, amusements  or  recreations  immediately  after  you 
have  attended  upon  instruction,  if  you  can  well  avoid  it. 
Get  time  if  possible  to  recollect  the  things  you  have 
heard,  that  they  may  not  be  washed  all  away  from  the 
mind  by  a  torrent  of  other  occurrences  or  engagements, 
nor  lost  in  the  crowd  and  clamour  of  other  loud  and  im- 
portunate aSairs. 

Talking  over  tlie  things  which  you  have  read  M'ith 
your  companions  on  tlie  first  proper  opportunity  you 
have  for  it,  is  a  most  useful  manner  of  reviov  or  repeti- 
tion, in  order  to  fix  them  upon  the  mind.  Teach  them 
your  younger  friends  in  order  to  establish  your  own 
knowledge  while  you  communicate  it  to  them.  The  an- 
imal pow  ers  of  your  tongue  and  of  your  ear,  as  well  as 
your  intellectual  faculties,  will  all  join  together  to  help 
the  memory.  Hermetas  studied  hard  in  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  land,  and  in  solitude,  yet  he  became  a  very 
learned  man.  He  seldom  was  so  happy  as  to  enjoy  suit- 
able society  at  home,  and  therefore  he  talked  over  to  the 
fields  and  the  woods  in  the  evening  what  he  had  been 
reaiiing  in  the  day,  and  found  so  considerable  advantage 
by  this  practice  that  he  recommended  it  to  all  his  friends, 
since  he  could  set  his  prohatum  to  it  for  seventeen  years. 
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5.  Pleasure  and  delight  in  the  things  we  learn  gives 
great  assistance  towards  the  remembrance  of  them. 
AV'liatsoever  therefore  Ave  desire  that  a  child  should  com- 
mit to  his  memory,  make  it  as  pleasant  to  him  as  possi- 
ble j  endeavour  to  search  his  genius  and  his  temper,  and 
let  him  take  in  the  instructions  you  give  him,  or  the  les- 
sons you  appoint  him,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  a  way  suited  to 
his  natural  inclination.  Fahellus  would  never  learn  any 
moral  lessons  till  they  were  moulded  into  the  form  of 
some  fiction  or  fable  like  those  of  ^Esoj?,  or  till  they  put 
on  the  appearance  of  a  parable,  like  those  wherein  our 
blessed  Saviour  taught  the  ignorant  world  :  then  he  re- 
membered well  the  emblematical  instructions  that  were 
given  him,  and  learnt  to  practice  the  moral  sense  and 
meaning  of  them.  Young  Spectorius  was  taught  virtue 
by  setting  before  him  a  variety  of  examples  of  the  vari- 
ous good  qualities  in  human  life ;  and  he  was  appointed 
daily  to  repeat  some  story  of  this  kind  out  of  Valerius 
Maximus.  The  same  lad  was  early  instructed  to  avoid 
the  common  vices  and  follies  of  youth  in  the  same  man- 
ner. This  is  akin  to  the  method  whereby  the  Laced smo- 
nians  trained  up  their  children  to  hate  drunkenness  and 
intemperance,  rixi.  by  bringing  a  drunken  man  into 
their  company,  and  shcAving  them  what  a  beast  he  had 
Miade  of  himself.  Such  visible  and  sensible  forms  of  in- 
struction will  make  long  and  useful  impressions  upon  the 
memory. 

Children  may  be  taught  to  remember  many  tilings  in  a 
way  of  sport  and  play.  Some  young  creatures  have 
learnt  their  letters  and  syllables,  and  the  pronouncing  and 
spelliiig  of  words,  by  having  them  pasted  or  written  upon 
many  little  flat  tablets  or  dies.     Some  have  been  taught 
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vocabularies  of  different  languages,  haying  a  word  in  one 
tongue  written  on  one  side  of  these  tablets,  and  the  same 
word  in  another  t©ngue  on  the  other  side  of  them. 

There  might  be  also  many  entertaining  contrivances 
for  the  instruction  of  children  in  several  things  relating 
to  geometry,  geography  and  astronomy  in  sucli  alluring 
and  lusory  methods,  whicli  would  make  a  most  agreea- 
ble and  lasting  impression  on  their  minds. 

6.  The  memory  of  useful  things  may  receive  consid- 
erable aid  if  tliey  are  tlrrown  into  verse  :  for  the  num- 
bers and  measures  and  rhyme  according  to  the  poesy  of 
different  languages,  have  a  considerable  influence  upon 
mankind,  both  to  make  them  receive  with  more  ease  the 
thing  proposed  in  their  observation,  and  preserve  them 
longer  in  their  remembrance.  How  many  are  there  of 
the  common  affairs  of  human  life  Avhich  have  been 
taught  in  early  years  by  the  help  of  rJiyme,  and  have 
been  like  nails  fastened  in  a  sure  place  and  riveted  by 
daily  use  ! 

So  the  number  of  the  days  of  each  month  are  engrav- 
fn  on  the  memory  of  thousands  by  these  four  lines: 

Thirty  days  have  September, 
June  and  April  and  November : 
February  twenty-eight  alone. 
All  the  i-est  have  thirty -one. 

So  lads  have  been  taught  frugality  by  surveying  and 
judging  of  their  ©wn  expeuccs  by  these  three  lines  : 
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Compute  the  pence  but  of  one  day's  expence. 
So  many  pounds  and  angels,  groats  and  pence 
Are  spent  in  one  whole  year's  circumference. 


} 


For  the  number  of  days  in  a  year  is  three  hundred 
sixty-five,  which  number  of  pence  make  one  pounds  one 
angel,  one  groat  and  one  penny. 

So  have  rules  of  health  been  prescribed  in  the  book 
called  Schola  Saleniitana,  and  many  a  person  has  pre- 
served himself  doubtless  from  evening  gluttony,  and  the 
pains  and  diseases  consequent  upon  it,  by  these  two 
lines  : 

Ex  ma.^na  coena  stomacho  fit  maxima  poena  : 
Ut  sis  nocte  levis,  sit  tibi  ccEna  brevis. 

EXGLISHED 

To  be  easy  all  night 
Let  your  supper  be  ligkt : 
Or  else  you'll  complaiu 
Of  a  stomach  in  pain. 

And  a  hundred  proverbial  sentences  in  various  langua- 
ges are  formed  into  rhyme  or  a  verse,  whereby  they  are 
made  to  stick  upon  the  memory  of  old  and  young. 

It  is  from  this  principle  that  moral  rules  have  been 
cast  into  a  poetic  mould  from  all  antiquity.  So  the  gold- 
en verse,  of  the  Pythagoreans  in  Greek  :  Cato's  distichs 
Be  Moribus  in  latin;  LJZ?y's precepts  to  scholars  called 
^ui  mihi,  with  many  others  ;  and  this  has  been  done  with 
very  good  success.  A  line  or  two  of  this  kind  recurring 
on  the  memory  have  often  guarded  youth  from  a  temp- 
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tation  to  vice  and  folly,  as  well  as  put  them  in  mind  of 
their  present  duty. 

It  is  for  this  reason  also  that  the  genders,  declensions, 
and  variations  of  nouns  and  verbs  have  been  taught  in 
verse  by  those  who  have  complied  with  the  prejudice  of 
long  custom,  to  teach  English  children  the  latin  tongue 
by  rides  written  in  laiia  :  and  truly  those  heaps  of  words 
and  terminations  of  an  unknown  tongue  would  have  nev- 
er been  so  happily  learnt  by  heart  by  a  hundred  thou- 
sand boys  without  this  smoothing  artifice ;  nor  indeed 
do  1  know  any  thing  else  can  be  said  with  good  rea- 
son to  excuse  or  relieve  the  obvious  absurdities  of  this 
practice. 

"Wlien  you  would  remember  new  things  or  words,  en- 
deavour to  associate  and  connect  them  with  gome  words 
or  things  which  you  have  well  known  before,  and  which 
are  fixed  and  established  in  your  memory.  This  associa- 
tion of  ideas  is  of  great  importance  and  force,  and  may 
be  of  excellent  use  in  many  instances  of  human  life.  One 
idea  which  is  familiar  to  <he  mind  connected  with  others 
which  are  new  and  strange,  will  bring  those  new  ideas  into 
easy  remembrance.  Maronides  had  got  the  first  hundred 
lines  of  Virgirs  *Mneis  printed  upon  his  memory  so  per- 
fectly, that  he  knew  not  only  the  order  and  number  of 
every  verse  from  one  to  a  hundred  in  perfection,  but  the 
order  and  number  of  every  word  in  each  verse  also ;  and 
by  this  means  he  would  undertake  to  remember  two  or 
three  hundred  names  of  persons  or  things  by  some  ra- 
tional or  fantastic  connection  between  some  word  in  the 
verse,  and  some  letter,  syllable,  property,  or  acci- 
dent of  the  name  or  thi-ig  to  be  remembered,  even  thoug;h 
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I  hey  had  been  repeated  but  once  or  twice  at  most  in  his 
heai'ing.  wlnimanto  pi-actised  much  the  same  art  of 
memory  by  getting  the  latin  names  of  twenty-two  ani- 
mals into  his  head  according  to  the  alpliabet,  viz.  asinns, 
basUkcuSf  canis,  draco,  elephas,  felis,  gryfns,  hircus.ju- 
Teiicus,  leo,  muhis,  noctua,  ovis,  panthei'a,  qnudmpes,  rhi- 
Twceros,  simia,  taiirus,  urms,  xiphias,  Jnjana  or  yttna, 
aibetta.  Most  of  these  he  divided  also  into  four  parts, 
vicn,  head  and  body,  feet,  fins  or  wings  and  tail,  and  by 
some  arbitrary  or  chimerical  attathnient  of  each  of  these 
to  a  woi*d  or  thing  which  he  desired  to  remember,  he 
committed  them  to  the  care  of  his  memory,  and  thai 
with  good  success. 

It  is  also  by  this  association  of  ideas,  that  we  may  bet- 
ter imprint  any  new  idea  upon  the  memory  by  joining 
with  it  some  circumstance  of  the  time,  place,  company, 
6cc.  wherein  we  iirst  observed,  heard  or  learnt  it.  If 
we  would  recover  an  absent  idea,  it  is  useful  to  recol- 
lect those  circumstances  of  time,  place,  iV-c.  The  sub- 
stance will  many  times  be  recovered  and  brought  to  the 
thoughts  by  recollecting  the  shadow  :  a  man  recurs  to 
our  fancy  by  remembering  his  garment,  his  size  or  stat- 
ure, his  office,  or  employment,  ^c.  a  beast,  bird,  or  llsh 
by  its  colour,  figure  or  motion,  by  the  cage  or  court- 
yard or  cistern  wherein  it  was  kept,  &c. 

To  this  head  also  we  may  refer  that  remembrance  of 
names  and  things  which  may  be  derived  from  our  re- 
eoUection  of  their  likeness  to  other  things  which  we 
know ;  either  their  resemblance  in  name,  character, 
form,  accident  or  any  thing  that  belongs  to  them.  An 
idea  or  word  which  has  been  lost  and  forgotten  has  been 
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often  recovered  by  hitting  upon  some  other  kindred  word 
or  idea,  which  has  the  nearest  resemblance  to  it,  and 
that  in  the  letters,  syllables  or  sound  of  the  name,  as 
well  as  properties  of  the  thing. 

If  we  would  remember  Hippocrates  or  Galen  or  Para- 
celsus, think  of  a  physician's  name,  beginning  witli  H, 
G,  or  P.  If  we  will  remember  Ovidius  Naso,  we  may 
represent  a  man  with  a  great  nose ;  if  Plato,  we  may 
think  upon  a  person  with  large  shoulders  ;  if  CrisjntSf 
Ave  shall  fancy  another  with  curled  hair  ;  and  so  of 
other  things. 

And  sometimes  a  new  or  strange  idea  may  be  fixed  in 
the  memory  by  considering  its  contrary  or  oj^posite.  So 
if  we  cannot  hit  on  the  word  GoUah,  the  remembrance  of 
David  may  recover  it :  or  the  name  of  a  Trojan  may  be 
recovered  by  thinking  of  &  Greek,  ^c. 

S.  In  such  cases  wherein  it  may  be  done,  seek  after  a 
local  memory,  or  a  remembrance  of  what  you  have  read, 
by  the  side  or  page  where  it  is  written  or  printed;  wheth- 
er the  right  or  the  left,  whether  at  the  top,  the  middle  or 
the  bottom  ,•  w  hether  at  the  beginning  of  a  chapter  or  a 
paragraph,  or  the  end  of  it.  It  has  been  some  advan- 
tage for  this  reason  to  accustom  one's  self  to  books  of 
the  same  edition :  and  it  has  been  of  constant  and  spe- 
cial use  to  divines  and  private  christians  to  be  furnished 
with  several  bibles  of  tlie  same  edition,  that  wheresoev- 
er thay  are,  whether  in  their  chamber,  parlour  or  study, 
in  the  younger  or  elder  years  of  life,  they  may  find  the 
chapters  and  verses  standing  in  the  same  parts  of  th^ 
page. 
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This  is  also  a  great  conveniency  to  be  observed  by 
printers  in  the  new  editions  of  Grrnjimars,  Psalms,  Testa- 
ments, he.  to  print  every  chapter,  jmragraph  or  verse  in 
the  same  part  of  the  page  as  the  former,  that  so  it  may 
yiehl  an  happy  assistance  to  those  young  learners,  who 
find  and  even  feel  the  advantage  of  a  local  memory. 

9.  Let  every  thing  we  desire  to  remember  be  fairly 
and  distinctly  avi  itten  and  divided  into  periods,  with 
large  characters  in  the  beginning,  for  by  this  means  we 
shall  the  more  readily  imprint  the  matter  and  words  on 
eur  minds,  and  recollect  them  with  a  glance,  the  more 
remarkable  the  writing  appears  to  the  eye.  This  sense 
conveys  the  ideas  to  the  fancy  better  than  any  other  ;  and 
what  we  have  seen  is  not  so  soon  forgotten  as  what  we 
have  only  heard.  What  Horace  affirms  of  the  mind 
or  passions  may  be  said  also  of  the  memory  : 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibuSj  &c  quae 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator. 

APPLIED  THUS  IN  ENGLISH  : 

Sounds  which  address  the  ear  are  lost  and  die 
In  one  short  hour  ;  but  tliat  which  strikes  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind  ;  the  faithful  sight 
Engraves  the  knowledge  with  abeam  of  hght. 

For  the  assistance  of  weak  memories,  the  first  letters 
or  words  of  every  period,  in  every  page,  may  be  written 
in  distinct  colours  ;  yellow,  green,  red,  black,  &e.  and  if 
you  observe  the  same  order  of  colours  in  the  following 
sentences,  it  may  be  still  the  better.  This  will  make  a 
greater  impression,  and  may  much  aid  the  memory, 
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Under  this  head  we  may  take  notice  of  the  advantage 
which  the  memory  gains  by  having  the  several  objects  of 
our  iearniug  drawn  out  inio  schemes  and  tablets  ;  mat- 
ters of  maihematical  science  and  natural  philosophy  are 
not  ouly  let  into  the  understanding,  but  preserved  in 
the  memory  by  figures  and  diagrams.  The  situation  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  eardi  are  better  learnt  by  one 
day's  conversing  with  a  map  or  sea-chart  than  by  mere 
reading  the  description  of  their  situation  a  hundred  times 
over  in  books  of  geography.  So  the  constellations  in  as- 
ti'onomy,  and  their  position  in  the  heavens,  are  more  ea- 
sily remembered  by  hemispheres  of  the  stars  well  drawn. 
It  is  by  having  such  sort  of  memorials,  figures  and  tab- 
lets hung  round  our  studies  or  places  of  residence  or 
resort,  that  our  memory  of  these  things  will  be  greatly 
assisted  and  improved,  as  I  have  shewn  at  large  in  the 
twentieth  chapter,  of  the  Use  of  the  Sciences. 

I  might  add  here  also,  that  once  writing  over  what  we 
design  to  remember,  and  giving  due  attention  to  what  wc 
write,  will  fix  it  more  in  the  mind  than  reading  it  five 
times.  And  in  the  same  manner,  if  we  had  a  plan  of  the 
naked  lines  of  longitude  and  latitude,  projected  on  the 
meridian  printed  for  this  use,  a  learner  might  much 
more  speedily  advance  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy by  his  own  drav  ing  the  figures  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  world  upon  it  by  imitation,  than  bj  many  days' 
survey  of  a  map  of  the  world  so  printed.  The  same  also 
may  be  said  concerning  the  constellations  of  heaven 
drawn  by  the  learner  on  a  naked  projection  of  the  circles 
of  the  sphere  upon  the  plan  of  the  equator. 
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10.  It  has  sometimes  been  the  practice  of  men  to  im- 
print names  or  sentences  on  their  memory  by  taking 
the  first  letters  of  every  word  of  that  sentence,  or  of 
those  names,  and  making  a  new  word  out  of  them.  So 
the  name  of  the  Maccabees  is  borrowed  from  the  fii-st 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  words  whicli  make  that  sentence 
Mi  Camoka  Bcelim  Jehovahf  i.  e.  Wlio  is  like  thee 
among  the  gods  ?  Which  was  written  on  their  banners. 
Jesiis  Christ  our  Saviour  hath  been  called  a  Fislif  in 
Greek  ix©ys,  by  the  fathers,  because  these  are  the  first 
letters  of  those  Greek  words,  Jesus  CJiristf  GoiTs  Son,  the 
Saviour.  So  the  word  Vibgyor  teaches  us  to  remember 
the  order  of  the  seven  original  colours  as  they  appear 
by  the  sun-beams  cast  through  a  prism  on  a  white  paper, 
or  formed  by  the  sun  in  a  rainbow,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent refrangibility  of  the  rays,  "cts.  Violet,  Indigo,  Blue, 
Green,  Felloiv,  Orange  and  Red, 

In  this  manner  the  Hebrew  grammarians  teach  their 
students  to  remember  the  letters  which  change  their 
natural  pronunciation  by  the  inscription  of  a  Bagesh,  by 
gathering  these  six  letters,  Beth,  Gimel,  Baleth,  Caph, 
Pe  and  Thau  in  the  word  Begadehephat ;  and  that  they 
might  not  forget  the  letters  named  quiescent,  viz.  a,  h,  v 
and  i,  they  are  joined  in  the  word  Ahcvi,  So  the  univer- 
sal and  particular  propositions  in  logic  are  remembered 
by  the  words  Barbara,  Celarent,  Burii,  i^e. 

Other  artificial  helps  to  memory  may  be  just  mention- 
ed here. 

Dr.  Grey  in  his  book  called  Memoria  Tcchnica  has  ex- 
changed the  figures  1,  2,  S,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  for  some  con- 
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sonants,  6,  d,  t,f,  i,  t/,  p,  fe,  n,  and  some  vowels,  a,  e,  i, 
0,  w,  and  several  dipthongs,  and  thereby  formed  words 
which  denote  numbers,  which  may  be  more  easily  re- 
membered :  and  Mr.  hotve  has  improved  his  scheme 
in  a  small  pamphlet  called  Mnemonics  delineated^  where- 
by in  seven  leaves  he  has  comprised  almost  an  inihiity  of 
things  in  science  and  in  common  life,  and  reduced  them 
to  a  sort  of  measure  like  latin  verse  ;  though  the  words 
may  be  supposed  to  be  very  Ijarbarous,  being  such  a  mix- 
ture of  vowels  and  consonants  as  are  very  unfit  for  har- 
mony. 

But  after  all,  the  very  writers  on  this  subject  have 
confessed  that  several  of  these  artijicial  helps  of  memory 
are  so  cumbersome  as  not  to  be  suitable  to  every  temper 
or  person  ;  nor  are  they  of  any  use  for  the  delivery  of  a 
discourse  by  memory,  nor  of  much  service  in  learning  the 
sciences  :  but  th«  y  mav  be  sometimes  practised  for  the 
assisting  our  remembrance  of  certain  sentences,  numbers 
or  names. 


CHAPTEP.  XVIII. 


Of  determining  a  Question, 


I.  W  HEN"  a  subject  is  proposed  to  your  thoughts, 
consider  w  hether  it  be  knowable  at  all,  or  no  :  and  then 
whether  it  be  not  above  the  reach  of  your  enquiry  and 
knowledge  in  the  present  state  ;  and  remember  that  it  is 
a  great  waste  of  time  to  busy  yourselves  too  much  amongst 
unsearohables  :  the  chief  use  of  th«se  studies  is  to  keep 
the  mind  humble,  by  finding  its  own  ignorance  and  weak- 
ness. 

II.  Consider  again  whether  the  matter  be  worthy  of 
your  enquiry  at  all ;  and  then,  how  far  it  may  be  Morthy 
of  your  present  search  and  labour  according  to  your  age, 
your  time  of  life,  your  station  in  the  world,  your  capa- 
city, your  profession,  your  chief  design  and  end.  There 
are  many  things  worth  enquiry  to  one  man,  which  are 
not  so  to  another  ;  and  there  are  things  that  may  deserve 
the  study  of  the  same  person  in  one  part  of  life,  which 
would  be  improper  or  impertinent  at  another.  To  read 
books  of  the  art  of  preaching,  or  disputes  about  church 
discipline,  are  proper  for  a  theological  student  in  the  end 
of  his  academical  studies,  but  not  at  the  beginning  of 
them.  To  pursue  mathematical  studies  very  largely, 
may  be  useful  for  a  professor  of  philosophy,  but  not  for 
ft  divine. 
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III.  Consider  whether  the  suhject  of  your  enquiry  he 
ea^v  or  «]ii'neult;  whether  you  have  sufBeient  foundation 
or  skill,  f;;5uiture  and  advantages  for  the  pursuit  of  it. 
It  would  be  madness  Tor  a  young  statuary  to  attempt  at 
first  to  carve  a  Venus  or  a  Mercury,  and  especially  w  ith- 
out  pj  oper  tools.  And  it  is  equal  folly  for  a  nam  topre- 
ter.d  to  make  great  iiiiproveuients  in  natural  x)hilosophy 
without  due  experiments. 

lY.  Consider  whether  the  subject  be  any  ways  useful 
or  no,  bt^t')re  you  engage  in  the  study  of  it :  often  put 
this  qiiCbtion  to  yours:'!ves,  cni  bono  ''I  to  what  purpose  ? 
What  end  will  it  attain  ?  Is  it  for  the  glojy  of  God,  for 
the  good  of  men,  for  your  omu  advcintage,  for  tlie  remov- 
al of  siay  v^atural  or  moral  evil,for  the  attainment  of  any 
natural  er  moral  good  ?  Will  the  profit  he  equal  to  the 
lahoi'.r  ?  There  are  many  sul'tle  iriipcitiaences  learnt  in 
the  se?iOols,  irany  painful  trifles  even  among  tlie  mathe- 
matical theorems  and  problems,  manv  dlMciIes  nusce,  or 
laborious  follies  of  various  kinds,  whieJi  some  ingenious 
men  have  b..*en  engaged  in.  A  due  reflection  upon  these 
tiiings  will  call  tlie  mind  away  from  vain  amusements, 
and  save  mueli  time. 

V.  Consider  w  hat  tendency  it  has  to  make  you  wiser 
and  b<'tter,  as  well  as  (o  make  you  more  learned ;  and 
those  questions  which  tend  to  wisdom  and  prudence  in 
oi:r  conduct  among  men,  as  well  as  piety  toward  God, 
a?v  doublVss  more  iraportajit,  and  prefeiahlc  beyond  all 
tli  '-C  inq;ii?'ies  which  only  improve  our  knowledge  in 
mere  speculations. 
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YI.  If  the  (niestion  apnear  to  be  well  worth  your  dil- 
igent appJieation,  aad  jouare  fuinished  witi  the  ueces- 
sai'j  requisites  to  pursue  it,  then  considei-  whether  it  be 
di'cst  up  and  entaagied  in  liioi  e  words  tliati  is  neediul,  or 
contain  and  inchuie  more  complicated  ideas  than  is  ne- 
cessary ;  and  it*  so,  endeavour  to  reduce  it  to  a  greater 
simplicity  and  plainness,  which  will  make  the  enquiry 
nnd  argument  easier  and  plainer  all  the  Avay. 

VIL  If  it  he  stated  in  an  improper,  obscure,  or  irreg- 
ular form,  it  may  he  melioi  ated  by  changing  the  phrase, 
or  transposing  the  parts  of  it;  hut  be  caivful  always  to 
keep  the  grand  and  important  pomt  of  eaquiry  the  same 
in  your  new  stating  the  question.  Little  tricks  and  de- 
ceits of  sophistry,  by  sliding  in,  or  leaving  out  sjeh 
words  as  entirely  change  tbe  qiiestio'i,  should  be  abai.Jon- 
ed  and  renounced  by  all  fair  dispuiauts,  and  hoiicst 
searchers  after  truth. 

The  stating  a  question  with  clearness  and  justice  goes 
a  great  Avay  many  limes  toward  the  answering  it.  The 
greatest  pait  of  true  knoAvledge  lies  in  a  distinct  pcrcep- 
tija  of  things  which  arc  in  themselves  distinct:  end 
some  men  give  more  liglit  and  knowledge  by  the  bare 
staling  of  the  question  with  perspauity  and  justice  than 
others  by  talking  of  it  in  gross  coafasion  for  whole 
hours  together.  To  slate  a  question  is  but  to  sepai'ate 
and  disentangle  the  parts  of  it  from  one  another,  as  well 
as  from  every  thing  which  doth  not  concern  the  question, 
and  then  to  ity  the  disentangled  parts  of  the  question  in 
due  order  and  method  :  ofteatimes  without  more  ado  this 
fully  resolves  the  doubt,  and  shews  the  mind  where  the 
truth  lies,  without  argumeat  or  dispute. 
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VITI.  If  the  question  relate  to  an  axiom  or  first  princi-5 
pie  of  truth,  remember  that  a  long  train  of  consequences 
may  depend  upon  it,  therefore  it  should  not  be  suddenly 
admitted  or  received. 

It  is  not  enough  to  determine  the  truth  of  any  propo- 
sition, much  less  to  raise  it  to  the  honour  of  an  axiom  or 
first  principle,  to  say,  that  it  has  been  believed  through 
many  ages,  that  it  has  heen  received  hy  many  nations, 
that  it  is  almost  universally  acknowledged,  or  nobody  de- 
nies it,  that  it  is  established  by  human  laws,  or  that 
temporal  penalties  or  reproaches  will  attend  the  disbe- 
lief of  it. 

IX.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  forhid  any  proposition  the  ti- 
tle of  an  axiom  hecause  it  has  been  denied  hy  some  per- 
sons, and  douhted  of  by  others ;  for  some  persons  have 
been  unreasonably  eredulous,  and  others  have  heen  as 
unreasonably  sceptical.  Then  only  should  a  proposition 
be  called  an  axiom  or  a  self-evident  truth,  when  by  a 
moderate  attention  to  the  subject  and  predicate  their  con- 
nection appears  in  so  plain  a  light  and  so  clear  an  evi- 
dence, as  needs  no  third  idea  or  middle  term  to  prove 
them  to  be  connected. 

X.  "While  you  are  in  search  after  truth  in  questions  of 
a  doubtful  nature,  or  such  as  you  have  not  yet  thorough- 
ly examined,  keep  up  a  just  indifference  to  either  side  of 
the  question,  if  you  would  be  led  honestly  into  the  truth  : 
for  a  desire  or  inclination  leaning  to  either  side,  biasses 
the  judgment  strangely ;  whereas  by  this  indifference  for 
every  thing  but  truth,  you  will  be  excited  to  examine 
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fairly  instead  of  presuming,  and  your  assent  will  he  se- 
cured from  going  beyond  your  evidence. 

XI.  For  the  most  part  people  are  born  to  their  opin- 
ions, and  never  question  the  truth  of  what  their  family  or 
their  country  or  their  party  profess.  They  clothe  their 
minds  as  they  do  their  bodies  after  the  fashion  in  vogue, 
nor  one  of  a  hundred  ever  examines  their  principles.  It 
is  suspected  of  lukewarmness  to  suppose  examination  ne- 
cessary, and  it  will  be  charged  as  a  tendency  to  aposta- 
cy,  if  we  go  about  to  examine  them.  Persons  art-  ap- 
plauded for  presuming  they  are  in  the  right,  and  (as  Mr. 
Locke  saith)  he  that  considers  and  enquires  into  the  rea- 
son of  things,  is  counted  a  foe  to  orthodoxy,  because  pos- 
sibly he  may  deviate  from  some  of  the  received  doctrines. 
And  thus  men  without  any  industry  or  acquisition  of  their 
own,  (lazy  and  idle  as  they  are)  inherit  local  truths,  i.  e. 
the  truths  of  that  place  where  they  live,  and  are  inured 
to  assent  without  evidence. 

This  hath  a  long  and  unhappy  influence  ;  for  if  a  man 
«an  bring  his  mind  once  to  be  positive  and  fierce  fcr  pro- 
positions whose  evidence  he  hath  never  examined,  and  that 
in  matters  of  the  greatest  concernment,  he  will  natural- 
ly follow  this  short  and  easy  way  of  judging  and  believ- 
ing in  cases  of  less  moment,  and  build  all  his  opinions 
upon  insufficient  grounds. 

XII.  In  determining  a  question,  especially  when  it  is 
a  matter  of  difficulty  and  importance,  do  not  take  up 
with  partial  examination,  but  turn  your  thoughts  on  all 
sides  to  gather  in  all  the  light  you  can  toward  the  solur 
|i»n  of  it.    Take  time,  and  use  all  the  helps  that  are  tft 
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be  attained  before  yon  fully  determine,  except  only  where 
present  necessity  of  action  calls  for  speedy  determi- 
nation. 

If  you  would  knoAv  Avliat  ujay  be  called  a  partial  ex- 
amination, take  these  ins<anee  ,  viz. 

When  you  examine  an  object  of  sense,  or  enquire  into 
some  matter  of  sensation  at  too  great  a  distance  fj'om 
the  object,  or  in  an  inconvenient  situation  of  it,  or  under 
any  indisposition  of  the  organs,  or  any  disguise  whatso- 
ever relating  to  the  medium  or  the  organ  of  the  object 
itself;  or  when  you  exantine  it  by  the  sense  only,  where 
others  might  be  employed ;  or  when  you  enquire  into  it 
by  sense  only,  without  the  use  of  the  understanding  and 
judgment  and  reason. 

If  it  be  a  question  which  is  to  be  determined  by  reason 
and  argument,  then  your  examination  is  partial,  Avhen 
you  turn  the  question  only  in  one  light  and  do  not  turn  it 
on  all  sides  ;  when  you  look  upon  it  only  in  its  relations 
and  aspects  to  one  sort  of  objects  and  not  to  another  j 
when  you  consider  only  the  advantages  of  it  and  the  rea- 
sons for  it,  and  neglect  to  think  of  the  reasons  against  it, 
and  never  survey  its  inconveniences  too  :  when  you  deter- 
mine on  a  sudden  before  you  have  given  yourself  a  due 
time  for  weighing  all  circumstances,  &.c. 

Again,  if  it  be  a  question  of  fact  depending  upon  the 
report  or  testimony  of  men,  your  examination  is  but  par- 
tial, when  you  enquire  only  what  one  man  or  a  few  say, 
and  avoid  the  testimony  of  others ;  when  you  only  ask 
what  those  repint  who  were  not  eye  or  ear  witnesses, 
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and  iipglect  those  who  saw  and  heaid  it ;  when  you  con- 
tent yourself  with  mere  loose  and  general  talk  about  it, 
and  never  enter  into  particulars  ;  or  when  there  are  ma- 
ny who  deny  the  fact,  aiid  you  never  concern  yourself 
about  their  reasons  for  den\iug  it,  but  resolve  to  believe 
only  those  who  affirm  it. 

There  is  yet  further  a  fault  in  your  partial  examination 
of  any  question,  when  you  resolve  tb  determine  it  by  natu- 
ral reason  only  where  you  might  be  assisted  by  supernat- 
ural revelation ;  or  when  you  decide  the  point  by  some 
word  or  sentence,  or  by  some  part  of  revelation,  with- 
out comparing  it  with  other  parts,  which  miglit  give 
further  light  and  better  help  to  determine  the  meaning. 

It  is  also  a  culpable  partiality  if  you  examine  some 
doubtful  or  pretended  vision  or  revelation  without  the  use 
of  reason;  or  withosit  the  use  of  that  revelation  which 
is  undoubted  and  sufficiently  proved  to  be  divine.  These 
are  all  instances  of  imperfect  examiiiai ion,  and  we  should 
never  determine  a  question  by  osie  or  two  lights  where 
we  may  \iA\e  the  advantage  of  three  or  four. 

XIIT.  Take  heed  lest  some  darling  notion,  some  fa- 
vourite liypothesis,  some  bt'loved  doctririC,  or  seme  com- 
mon but  unexamined  opinion,  be  made  a  test  of  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  all  other  propositions  about  the  same  sub- 
ject. Dare  nor  build  much  on  such  a  notion  or  doctrine 
till  it  be  very  fully  examined,  aceuraiely  adjusted,  and 
sufficiently  confirmed.  Some  persons  by  indulging  such 
a  practice  have  been  led  into  long  ranks  of  errors  ,•  ihey 
have  found  themselves  involved  in  a  train  of  mistakes  by 
taking  up  some  pretty  hypothesis  or  principle,  either  in 
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philosophy,  politics,  or  religion,  upon  slight  and  insuffi- 
eienl  grounds,  and  establisbing  that  as  a  test  and  rule  by 
which  to  judge  of  all  other  things. 

XIV.  For  the  «ame  reason  have  a  cai*e  of  suddenly  de- 
termining any  one  question  on  which  the  deteriiijiQai!  !on  of 
any  kindred  or  parallel  cases  will  easily  oe  ni'turally  fol- 
low. Take  heed  of  receiving  any  Avrong  turn  in  your 
early  judgment  of  things  ;  he  watchful  as  far  as  possible 
against  any  false  bias  which  may  be  given  to  the  under- 
standing, especially  in  younger  years.  The  indulgence 
of  some  one  silly  opinion,  or  the  giving  credit  to  one  fool- 
ish fable,  lays  the  mind  open  to  be  imposed  upon  by  ma- 
ny. The  ancient  Romans  were  taught  to  believe  that 
Romitliis  and  EemiiSfthe  founders  of  their  state  and  em- 
pire, were  exposed  in  the  Avoeds,  and  nursed  by  a  wolf: 
this  story  prepared  their  minds  for  the  reception  of  any 
tales  of  the  like  nature  relating  to  other  countries.  Tra- 
gus Pompeius  would  enforce  the  belief  that  one  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Spain  w  as  also  nursed  and  suckled  by  a  hart, 
from  the  fable  oiRomnhis  and  Remus.  It  was  by  the  same 
influence  they  learned  to  give  up  their  hopes  and  fears 
to  omens  and  soothsaying,  when  they  were  once  persuad- 
ed that  the  greatness  of  their  empire  and  the  glory  of 
Momulus  their  founder  were  predicted  by  the  happy  omen 
of  twelve  vultures  appearing  to  him  when  he  sought  where 
to  build  the  city.  They  readily  received  all  the  follow- 
ing legends  of  prodigies,  auguries  and  prognostics  for 
many  ages  together,  w  ith  which  Lirij  has  furnished  his 
huge  history. 

So  the  child  that  is  once  taught  to  believe  any  one  oc- 
currence to  be  a  good  or  evil  omen,  or  any  day  of  the 
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month  OP  week  to  be  lucky  or  unlucky,  hath  a  wide  in- 
road made  on  the  soundness  of  his  understanding  in  the 
following  Judgments  of  his  life  ;  he  lies  ever  open  to  all 
the  silly  impressions  and  idle  tales  of  nurses,  and  im- 
bibes many  a  foolish  sloi-y  with  greediness,  Mhieh  he 
must  unlearn  again  if  ever  he  become  acquainted  with 
truth  and  wisdom. 

XV.  Have  a  care  of  interesting  your  warm  and  reli- 
gious zeal  in  those  matters  which  are  not  sufiiclcntly  evi- 
dent in  theiuselves,  or  which  are  not  fully  and  thoroughly 
examined  and  proved :  for  this  zeal,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  when  it  is  once  engaged,  will  l«ave  a  powerful  in- 
fluence to  establish  your  own  minds  in  those  doctrines 
which  arc  really  doubtful,  and  to  stop  up  all  the  avenues 
of  further  light.  Tliis  will  bring  upon  the  soul  a  sort 
of  sacred  awe  and  dread  of  heresy  ;  with  a  divine  eoneeru 
to  maintain  whatever  opinion  you  have  espoused  as  di- 
vine, though  perhaps  you  have  espoused  it  without  any 
just  evidence,  and  ought  to  have  renounced  it  as  false 
and  pernicious. 

We  ought  to  be  zealous  for  tlie  most  important  points 
of  our  religion,  and  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints ;  but  we  ought  not  to  employ 
this  sacred  fervour  of  spirit  in  the  service  of  any  article 
till  we  have  seen  it  made  out  with  plain  and  strong  con- 
viction, that  it  is  a  necessary  or  important  point  of  faith 
or  practice,  and  is  either  an  evident  dictate  of  the  light 
of  nature,  or  an  assured  article  of  revelation.  Zeal  must 
not  reign  over  the  powers  of  our  understanding,  but  obey 
them  :  God  is  the  God  of  light  and  truth,  a  God  of  rea- 
son and  order,  and  he  never  recjuires  maQkind  to  use 

Hh 
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their  natural  faculties  amiss  for  ibe  support  of  Lis  cause. 
Even  the  most  mysterious  anil  sublime  doctrines  of  rev- 
elation, are  not  to  be  believed  without  a  just  reason  for 
it;  nor  should  our  pious  affections  be  engaged  in  the  de- 
fence of  them,  till  we  have  plain  and  convincing  proof 
that  they  are  certainly  revealed,  though  perhaps  we  may 
never  in  this  world  attain  to  such  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
of  them  as  we  desire. 

XVI.  As  a  warm  zeal  ought  never  to  be  employed  in 
the  defence  of  any  revealed  truth,  till  our  reason  be  well 
convinced  of  (he  revelation  ;  so  neither  should  wit  and 
banter,  jest  and  ridicule,  ever  be  iudulg'ed  to  oppose  and 
assault  any  doctrines  of  professed  revelation,  till  reason 
has  proved  they  are  not  really  revealed  :  and  even  then 
these  methods  should  be  used  very  seldom,  and  with  the 
utmost  caution  and  prudence.  Raillery  and  wit  were 
never  made  to  answer  our  enquiries  after  truth,  and  to 
determine  a  question  of  imiional  controversy  ;  though 
they  may  sometimes  be  serviceable  to  expose  to  conten^pt 
those  inconsistent  follies  whieli  have  been  first  abundant- 
ly refuted  by  argument ;  they  serve  indeed  only  to  cov- 
er nonsense  with  shame,  when  reason  has  first  proved  it 
to  be  mere  nonsense. 

It  is  therefore  a  silly  and  most  unreasonable  test, 
wliich  some  of  our  deists  haveintroduced,  to  judge  of  di- 
vine revelation,  ris.  to  try  if  it  Avill  bear  ridicule  and 
laughter.  They  are  efff-ctually  beaten  in  their  com- 
bats at  the  weapons  of  men,  that  is,  reason  and  argu- 
ment ;  and  it  wouhl  not  be  unjust  (though  it  is  a  liUle 
uucourtly  )  to  say  that  they  would  now  attack  our  reli- 
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gion  with  the  talents  of  a  vile  animal,  that  Is,  grin  and 
giiiiiace. 

I  cannot  think  that  a  jester  or  a  monkey,  a  droll  or  a 
puppet,  can  be  proper  judges  op  deciders  of  conti-oversy. 
Tli-at  which  dresses  up  all  tilings  in  disguise,  is  not  like- 
ly to  lead  us  into  any  just  sentlincnts  about  them.  Plato 
or  Socrates,  Cfesap  or  Alexander,  might  have  a  fool's 
coat  elapt  upon  any  of  them,  and  perhaps  in  this  disguise, 
neither  the  wisdom  of  the  one,  nor  the  niiijesiy  of  the 
other,  would  secure  them  from  a  sneer ;  this  treatment 
would  never  inform  us  whether  they  were  kings  or 
slaves,  whether  they  were  fools  or  philosophers.  The 
strongest  reasoaing,  the  hest  sense,  and  the  politest 
thoughts,  may  be  set  in  a  most  ridiculous  light  by  this 
grinning  faculty:  the  most  obvious  axioms  of  eternal 
truth  may  be  drest  in  a  very  foolish  form,  and  wrapt  up 
in  artful  absurdities  by  this  talent ;  but  they  are  truth 
and  reason  and  good  sense  still.  Euclid  with  all  his  de- 
monstrations might  be  so  covered  and  overwhelmed  with 
l)anter,  that  a  beginner  in  the  mathematicks  might  be 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  his  theorems  were  true  or  no, 
and  to  imagine  they  could  never  be  useful.  So  weaker 
minds  might  be  easily  prejudiced  against  the  noblest 
pri'ieiple  of  truth  and  goodness  :  and  the  younger  part 
of  mankind  might  be  beat  off  from  the  belief  of  the  most 
serious,  the  most  rational  and  important  points  even  of 
natural  religion  by  the  imprudeni  jests  of  a  profane  wit. 
The  moral  duties  of  the  civil  life,  as  well  as  the  articles 
of  chrisfianilii,  "'^y  ^^  painted  over  witii  the  colours  of 
folly  and  exposed  upon  a  stage,  so  as  to  ruin  all  social 
and  personal  virtue  among  the  gay  and  thoughtless  pai't 
af  the  world.  ^ 
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XVII.  It  should  be  oLserAcd  also,  that  lliese  very 
men  cry  out  loudly  against  the  use  of  all  severe  railing 
and  reproach  in  debates,  all  penalties  and  persecutions 
of  the  state,  in  order  to  convince  the  minds  and  conscien- 
ces of  men,  and  determine  points  of  truth  and  error.  Now 
I  renounce  these  penal  and  smai'ting  methods  of  convic- 
tion as  much  as  they  do,  and  yet  I  think  still  these  are 
every  whit  as  Avise,  as  just,  and  as  ?»ood  for  this  purpose, 
as  banter  and  ridicule.  Why  should  public  mockery  in 
print,  or  a  merry  joke  upon  a  stage,  be  a  better  test  of 
truth  than  severe  railing,  sarcasms  and  public  persecu- 
tions and  penalties  ?  Why  should  more  light  be  derived 
to  the  understanding  by  a  song  of  scurrilous  mirtli,  or  a 
witty  ballad,  than  there  is  by  a  rude  cudgel  ?  When  a 
professor  of  any  religion  is  set  up  to  be  laughed  at,  I 
cannot  see  how  this  should  help  us  to  judge  of  the  truth 
qf  his  faith  any  better  than  if  he  were  scourged.  The 
jeers  of  a  theatre,  the  pillory  and  the  whipping-post  are 
very  near  akin.  When  the  person  or  his  opinion  is  made 
the  jest  of  the  mob,  or  his  back  the  shambles  of  tljc  ex- 
ecutioner, I  think  there  is  no  more  conviction  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other, 

XVIII.  Besides,  supposing  it  is  hut  barely  possible 
that  the  great  God  should  reveal  his  mind  and  will  to 
men  by  miracle,  vision  or  inspiration,  it  is  a  piece  of 
contempt  and  profane  insolence  to  ti'eat  any  tolerable 
or  rational  appearance  of  such  a  revelation  with  jest  and 
laughter,  in  order  to  15 ad  whether  it  be  divine  or  no. 
And  yet  if  this  be  a  proper  test  of  revelation,  it  may  be 
properly  applied  to  the  true  as  well  as  ihe  false,  in  order 
to  distinguish  it.  Suppose  a  royal  proclauiation  were 
s.cnt  to   a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  some  of  the 
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subjects  slioultl  doubt  whether  it  came  from  the  king  or 
no ;  is  it  possible  that  wit  and  ridicule  should  ever  de- 
cide the  point?  Or  would  the  prince  ever  think  himself 
treated  with  just  honor  to  have  his  proclamation  canvas- 
sed in  this  manner  on  a  public  stage,  and  I.H'Comethe  sport 
of  buffoons  in  order  to  deteruiine  the  question,  whetiicr  it 
is  the  word  of  a  king  or  no  ? 

Let  such  sort  of  writers  go  on  at  their  dearest  peril 
and  sport  themselves  in  their  own  deceivings  j  let  them 
at  their  peril  make  a  jest  at  the  Bible,  and  treat  the 
sacred  articles  of  christiaaity  with  scoff  and  merriment : 
But  then  let  them  lay  aside  all  their  pretences  to  reason 
as  well  as  religion  ;  and  as  they  expose  themselves  by 
such  writings  to  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  men,  so  let 
them  prepare  to  meet  the  majesty  and  indignation  of  God 
without  timely  repentance. 

XIX.  In  reading  pliilosophical,  moral  or  religious  con- 
troversies, never  raise  your  esteem  of  any  opinion 
by  the  assurance  and  zeal  wherewith  the  author  asserts 
it,  nor  by  the  highest  praises  he  bestows  upon  it  :  nor  on 
the  other  hand  let  your  esteem  of  an  opinion  be  abated, 
nor  your  aversion  to  it  raised  by  the  supercilious  eon- 
tempt  cast  upon  it  by  a  warm  writer,  nor  by  the  sovereign 
airs  w  ith  w  hich  he  condemns  it.  Let  the  force  of  argu- 
ment  alone  influence  your  assent  or  dissent.  Take  care 
that  your  soul  he  not  warped  or  biased  on  one  side  or  the 
other  by  any  strains  of  liatiering  or  abusive  language  ;  for 
there  is  no  question  whatsoever  but  hath  some  such  sort 
of  defenders  and  opposers.  I^eave  those  w  riters  to  their 
ewn  follies  who  practise  thus  upon  the  weakness  of  their 
readers  without  argument  :    leave  them  to   triumph  in 
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tlicir  own  fancied  possessions  and  victoi-ies  :  it  is  oficM- 
times  found  tliat  tlieir  possessions  arc  but  a  heap  of  errors, 
and  their  boasted  victories  are  but  overbearing  noise  and 
clamour,  to  silence  the  voice  of  truth. 

In  philosophy  and  religion  the  hi.r^ots  of  ail  parties  are 
generally  the  most  positive,  and  deal  much  in  this  soi*t 
of  arguments.  Sometimes  these  are  the  weapons  of 
pride,  for  a  liaugiity  man  supposes  all  his  opinions  to  be 
infallible,  and  imagines  the  contrary  sentiments  are  ever 
ridiculous  and  not  worthy  of  notice.  Sometintes  these 
ways  of  talking  are  the  mere  arms  of  ignorance  :  the 
men  who  use  them  know  little  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question,  and  therefore  they  exult  in  their  own  vain  pre- 
tences to  knowledge,  as  though  no  man  of  sense  could 
oppose  their  opinion.  Tiiey  rail  at  an  objection  against 
their  own  sentiments,  beeause  they  can  find  no  other 
answer  U)  it  but  railing.  Ainl  men  of  learning  by  their 
excessive  vanity  {save  been  sometimes  tempted  into  the 
same  insolent  practice  as  well  as  the  ignorant. 

Yet  let  it  he  remembered  too,  that  thei-e  are  some 
truths  so  plain  and  evident,  that  the  opposition  to  them 
is  strange,  unaccountable,  and  almost  monstrous  :  and  in 
vindication  of  such  truths,  a  writer  of  good  sense  may 
sometimes  he  allowed  to  use  a  degree  of  assurance,  and 
pronounce  t!;em  strongly  wiJii  an  uir  of  confidence,  while 
he  defends  tliem  Avith  reasons  of  convincing  force. 

XX.  Somctiraes  a  question  may  be  proposed  which  is 
of  so  large  and  extensive  a  nature,  and  refers  to  such  a 
multitude  of  subjecis,  as  ought  not  in  Justice  to  be  deter- 
mined at  once  by  a  sijiglo  argjimcnt  or  answer :    as  if 
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«ne  should  ask  mc,  are  you  a  professed  disciple  of  the 
Stoics  or  the  Platonists  ?  Do  you  receive  and  assent  to 
the  principles  of  Gasendusy  Descartes^  or  Sir  Isaac  JVcio- 
ton7  Have  you  chosen  the  hypothesis  of  Tf/c7ioor  Coper- 
nicns'i  Have  you  devoted  yourself  (o  (lie  sentiments  of 
Jirminius  or  Calvin^  Are  your  notions  Episcopal,  Pres- 
byterian or  Independent  ?  &c.  I  think  it  may  be  very 
proper  in  such  cases  not  to  give  an  ansv.  er  in  the  gross, 
but  rather  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  particulars,  and  ex- 
plain one's  own  sentiments.  Perhaps  there  is  no  man 
Bor  set  of  me«  upon  earth  whose  sentiments  I  entirely 
follow.  God  has  given  me  reason  to  judge  for  myself, 
and  though  I  may  see  sufScieut  ground  to  agree  to  the 
greatest  part  of  the  opinions  of  one  person  or  party,  yet 
it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  I  sliould  receive  them  all. 
Truth  does  not  always  go  by  tlie  lump,  nor  does  error 
tincture  and  spoil  all  the  articles  of  belief  that  some  one 
party  professes. 

Since  there  are  difficulties  attend  every  scheme  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  it  is  enough  for  me  in  ths  main  to  in- 
cline to  tliat  side  which  has  the  fewest  difficulties  ;  and 
I  would  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  t«  correct  the  mis- 
takes or  the  harsh  expressions  of  one  party,  by  softening 
and  reconciling  methods,  by  reducing  the  extremes,  and 
by  borrowing  some  of  the  best  piiiiciples  or  phrases 
from  another.  Cicero  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
antiquity,  and  gave  us  an  account  of  the  various  opinions 
of  philosophers  in  his  age  ;  but  he  himself  was  of  tlje 
eclectic  sect,  and  chose  out  of  each  of  them  such  posi- 
tions as  in  his  wisest  Judgment  came  nearest  to  the  truth. 
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XXI.  Wlien  you  are  called  in  the  course  of  life  or  re- 
ligion to  judge  and  determine  concerning  any  question, 
and  to  affirm  or  deny  it,  take  a  full  survey  of  the  ohjec- 
tions  against  it  as  well  as  of  the  arguments  for  it,  as  far 
as  your  time  and  circumstances  adir:ii.  and  see  on  Avhich 
side  the  preponderation  falls.  If  either  the  olyeetions 
against  any  proposition,  or  the  arguments  for  the  defence 
of  it,  carry  in  them  most  undouiited  evidence,  and  are 
plainly  unanswerable,  they  will  and  ought  to  constrain 
the  assent,  though  there  may  he  many  seeming  probabil- 
ities on  the  other  side,  whicli  at  Jirst  sight  would  Hatter 
the  judgment  to  favour  it.  But  where  the  reasons  on 
bolh  sides  are  very  near  of  equal  weight,  there  suspen- 
sion or  doubt  is  our  duty,  unless  in  cases  wherein  pres- 
ent determination  or  practice  is  required,  and  there  we 
must  act  according  to  the  present  appearing  prepondera- 
tion of  reasons. 

XXIT.  In  matters  of  moment  and  importance,  it  is  our 
duty  indeed  to  seek  after  cei'tain  and  conclusive  argu- 
ments, (if  they  ean  be  found)  in  order  to  determine  a 
question:  hut  where  the  matter  is  of  little  consequence, 
it  is  not  worth  our  labour  to  spend  much  time  in  seeking 
after  certainties;  it  is  suffcient  here,  if  probable  reasons 
offer  themselves.  And  even  in  matters  of  greater  im- 
portance, especially  where  daily  practice  is  necessary, 
and  where  we  cannot  attain  any  suffioienl  or  certain 
grounds  to  determine  a  question  on  either  side,  we  must 
then  take  up  with  such  prohable  arguments  as  we  caa 
arrive  at.  But  this  general  I'ule  should  be  observed,  rf«. 
To  take  heed  that  our  assent  be  no  stronger,  or  rise  no 
higher  in  the  degree  of  it,  than  the  probable  argument 
will  support. 
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XXIII.  There  are  many  things  even  in  religion,  as 
well  as  in  philosophy  and  the  civil  life,  which  we  believe 
with  very  different  degrees  of  assent,  and  this  is  or  should 
be  always  regulated  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  evidence  which  we  enjoy  :  and  perhaps  there  are  a 
thousand  gradations  in  our  assent  to  the  things  we  be- 
lieve, because  there  are  thousands  of  circumstances  re- 
lating to  different  questions,  which  increase  or  diminish 
the  evidence  we  ha>e  concerning  them,  and  that  in  mat- 
ters both  of  reason  and  revelation. 

I  believe  there  is  a  Godf  and  that  obedience  is  due  to 
himfrom  every  reasonable  creature  :  this  I  am  most  ful- 
ly assured  of,  because  I  have  the  strongest  evidence,  since 
it  is  the  plain  dictate  both  of  reason  and  revelation. 

Again,  I  bdieve  there  is  a  future  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  because  scripture  tells  us  so  in  the  plainest  terms, 
though  reason  says  nothing  of  it.  I  believe  also  that  the 
same  matter  of  our  bodies  xvhich  died  (in  part  at  least) 
shall  arise;  but  I  am  not  so  fully  assured  of  this  circum- 
stance, because  the  revelation  of  it  is  not  quite  so  clear 
and  express.  Yet  further,  /  believe  that  the  good  men 
who  were  acquainted  here  on  earth  shall  know  each  other 
in  heaven ;  but  my  persuasion  of  it  is  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain, because  my  assent  to  it  arises  only  from  circum- 
stantial reasonings  of  men  upon  what  God  has  told  us, 
and  therefore  my  evidences  are  not  strong  beyond  a  pos- 
sibility of  mistake.  This  direction  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  our  assent  ought  always  to  keep  pace  w  ith 
our  evidence,  and  our  belief  of  any  proposition  should 
never  rise  higher  than  the  proof  or  evidence  we  have  to 
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reason  of  both  is  the  same  ,•  as  the  one  are  truths  for 
our  speculation,  the  others  are  truths  for  our  practice. 
Duties  which  are  expressly  required  in  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  or  dictated  by  the  most  evident  rea- 
soning upon  first  principles,  ought  to  bind  our  conscien- 
ces more  than  those  which  are  but  dubiously  inferred, 
and  that  only  from  occasional  occurrences,  incidents  and 
circumstances :  as  for  instance,  I  am  certain  that  I 
ought  to  pray  to  God  ;  my  conscience  is  bound  to  this 
1)eeause  there  are  most  evident  commands  for  it  to  be 
Toimd  in  scripture,  as  well  as  to  be  derived  from  reason. 
1  believe  also  that  I  may  pray  to  God  either  by  a  written 
form,  or  without  one,  because  neither  reason  nor  reve- 
lation expressly  requires  either  of  these  modes  of  prayer 
at  all  times,  or  forbids  the  other.  I  cannot  therefore 
f>ind  my  conscience  to  practice  the  one  so  as  utterly  to 
renounce  the  other ;  but  I  would  practice  either  of  them 
as  my  reason  and  other  circumstances  direct  me. 

Again,  I  believe  that  christians  ought  to  remember 
the  death  Of  Christ  by  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine ; 
and  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  pastors  in  a  christian 
eliurch  some  way  ordained  or  set  apart  to  lead  the  wor- 
ship, and  to  bless  and  distribute  these  elements  ;  but  the 
last  of  these  practices  is  not  so  expressly  directed,  pre- 
scribed and  required  in  scripture  as  the  former;  and 
therefore  I  feel  my  conscience  evidently  bound  to  re- 
member the  death  of  Christ  with  some  society  of  chris- 
tians or  other,  since  it  is  a  most  plain  command,  though 
their  methods  of  ordaining  a  pastor  be  very  different 
from  other  men,  or  from  my  own  opinion  ;  or  whether 
the  person  who  distributes  these  elements  be  only  an 
ocQasional  or  a  settled  administrator ;     since  none  of 
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these  thinejs  are  plainly  detepmined  in  scripture.  I  miist 
not  omif  or  neglect  an  exprf^s  co<iinr<ind  brcause  some 
unnecessary  circumstances  are  duliiu^is.  Am'  I  trust  I 
shall  receive  approbation  from  the  God  of  natuve  and 
from  Jesus  my  j'idge  at  the  last  day,  if  I  ?iave  endeav- 
oured in  this  manner  to  believe  and  p5a('ti(e  every  (.liing 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  evidence  which  God  j^as 
given  me  about  it,  or  which  he  has  put  »v.e  into  a  ft  a- 
city  to  seek  and  obtain  in  the  age  and  nation  where- 
in I  live. 

^nenjf  "Whether  the  obstinate  deists  and  the  fa^o.1- 
ists  of  Great-Britain  will  find  sufiioicnt  apology  from 
this  principle  ?  But  I  leave  them  to  venture  the  awful 
experiment. 

XXVT.  We  may  observe  these  three  rules  in  judging 
of  probabilities  which  are  to  he  determined  hy  reason, 
relating  either  to  things  past  or  things  to  come. 

1.  That  which  agrees  most  with  the  constitution  of 
nature  carries  the  greatest  probability  in  it,  where  no 
other  circumstance  appears  to  eouoternoise  it :  as  if  I 
let  loose  a  greyhound  within  sight  of  a  hare  upon  a  large 
plain,  there  is  great  probability  the  greyhound  will 
seize  her :  that  a  thousand  sparrows  will  fly  away  at 
the  sight  of  a  hawk  among  them. 

2.  That  which  is  most  conformable  to  the  constant 
observations  of  men,  or  to  experiments  frequently  re- 
peated, is  most  likely  to  be  true  :  as,  that  a  winter  will 
not  pass  away  in  England  without  some  frost  and  snow  ; 
that  if  you  deal  out  great  quantities  of  strong  liquor  to 
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we  seem  to  be  established  in  the  belief  of  any  particular 
sense  of  scripture,  and  though  there  may  be  just  calls  of 
providence  to  profess  and  subscribe  it,  yet  there  is  no 
need  that  we  should  resolve  op  promise,  subscribe  or 
swear  never  to  change  our  mind,  since  it  is  possible  in 
the  nature  and  course  of  tilings  we  may  meet  with  such 
a  solid  and  substantial  objection,  as  may  give  us  a  quit« 
different  view  of  things  from  what  we  once  imagined, 
and  may  luy  he  pM^e  us  sufficient  evidence  of  the  contrar 
ry.  We  iiiny  happen  to  find  a  fairer  light  cast  over  the 
same  serirrtures,  Hud  see  reason  to  alter  our  sentiments 
«veu  in  sorae  points  of  moment.  Sic  sentiOf  sic  sentiam, 
a.  e.  so  fbiiieti^.  oiid  so  I  will  helicre,  is  the  prison  of  the 
soul  for  life-time,  and  a  bar  against  all  the  improvements 
©f  tlie  mind.  To  impose  such  a  profession  on  other  men 
in  matters  not  absolutely  necessary  and  not  absolutely 
certain,  is  a  criminal  usurpation  and  tyranny  over  faith 
and  conscience,  and  none  has  power  to  require  it  but  an 
infallible  dictator. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  enquiring  into  causes  and  effects. 

OOME  effects  are  found  out  by  their  causes,  and  some 
eauses  by  their  effects.    Let  us  consider  both  these. 

I.  WTien  we  are  enquiring  into  the  causes  of  any  par- 
ticular effect  or  appearance,  either  in  the  world  of  na- 
ture, or  in  the  civil  or  moral  concerns  of  men,  we  may 
follow  this  method. 

1.  Consider  what  effects  or  appearances  you  have 
known  of  a  kindred  nature,  and  what  have  been  the  cer- 
tain and  real  causes  of  them  j  for  like  effects  have  gene- 
rally like  causes,  especially  when  they  are  found  in  the 
same  sort  of  subjects. 

2.  Consider  what  are  the  several  possible  causes  which 
may  produce  sueh  an  effect :  and  find  out  by  some  cir- 
cumstances how  many  of  those  possible  causes  are  exclud- 
ed in  this  particular  case  :  thence  proceed  by  degrees 
to  the  probable  causes,  till  a  more  close  attention  and 
inspection  «hall  exclude  some  of  them  also,  and  lead 
you  gradually  to  the  real  and  certain  cause. 

3.  Consider  what  things  preceded  such  an  event  or 
appearance,  which  might  have  any  influence  upon  itj 
and  though  we  cannot  certainly  determine  the  cause  of 
any  thing  only  from  its  going   before  the   effect,  yet 
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among  the  many  forerunners  we  may  probably  light  upon 
the  true  cause  by  further  and  more  particular  enquiry. 

3.  Consider  Avhether  one  cause  be  suflScient  to  produce 
the  effect,  or  whether  it  does  not  require  a  concurrence 
of  several  causes  ;  and  then  endeavour  as  far  as  possible 
to  adjust  the  degrees  of  influence  that  each  cause  might 
have  in  producing  the  effect,  and  the  proper  agency  and 
influence  of  each  of  them  therein. 

3.  So  in  natural  philosophy,  if  I  would  find  what  are 
the  principles  or  causes  of  that  sensation  which  we  call 
heat  when  I  stand  near  the  fire ;  here  I  shall  find  it  is 
necessary  that  there  be  an  agency  of  the  particles  of  fire 
on  my  flesh,  either  immediately  by  themselves,  or  at 
least  by  the  intermediate  air  ;  there  must  be  a  particular 
sort  of  motion  and  vellication  imprest  upon  my  nerves  ; 
there  must  be  a  derivation  of  that  motion  to  the  brain  ; 
and  there  must  be  an  attention  of  my  soul  to  this  mo- 
tioa  :  if  either  of  those  are  wanting  the  sensation  of 
heat  will  not  be  produced. 

So  in  the  moral  world,  if  I  enquire  into  the  revolution 
of  a  state  or  kingdom,  perhaps  I  find  it  brouglit  about 
by  the  tyranny  or  folly  oTa  prince,  or  by  the  di^afftction 
of  his  own  subjects  ;  and  lliis  disaffiction  and  opposi- 
tion may  arise  either  upon  the  account  of  imposi- 
tions in  religion,  or  injuries  relating  to  their  civil 
rights;  or  the  revolulion  may  be  effected  by  the  inva- 
sion of  a  foreign  army,  or  by  the  opposition  of  some  per- 
son at  liome  or  abroad  that  Jays  claim  to  11:e  gcvein- 
ment,  «^c.  or  a  hero  who  would  guard  the  liberties  of 
the  people  ;  or  by  many  of  these  concurring   together  ^ 
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then  we  must  adjust  the  influences  of  each  as  wisely  as 
we  can,  and  not  ascribe  the  whode  event  to  one  of  them 
alone. 

II.  When  we  are  enquiring  info  the  effects  of  any  par- 
ticular cause  or  causes,  we  may  follow  this  method, 

1.  Consider  diligently  the  nature  of  every  cause  apart, 
and  observe  what  effect  every  part  or  property  of  it  will 
tend  to  produce. 

2.  Consider  the  causes  united  to.^ether  in  their  several 
natures,  and  ways  of  operation ;  enquire  how  far  the  pow- 
ers or  properties  of  one  will  hinder  or  promote  the  ef- 
fects of  the  other,  and  wisely  balance  the  proportions  of 
their  influence. 

3.  Consider  what  the  subject  is,  in  or  upon  which  the 
cause  is  to  operate  :  for  the  same  cause  on  different  sub- 
jects  will  oftentimes  produce  dilTereut  efi*ects,  as  the  su» 
which  softens  wax  will  harden  clay, 

*.  Be  frequent  and  diligent  in  making  all  proper  exper- 
iments, in  setting  such  causes  at  work  whose  effects  you 
desire  to  know,  and  putting  together  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner such  things  as  are  most  likely  to  produce  some  use« 
ful  effects,  according  to  the  best  survey  you  can  take  of 
all  the  concurring  causes  and  circumstances, 

5.  Observe  carefully  all  the  events  which  happen  ei- 
ther by  an  occasional  concurrence  of  various  causes,  or 
by  the  industrious  application  of  knowing  men  :  and  when 
you  see  any  happy  effect  certainly  produced,  and  oftea  re. 
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peated,  treasure  it  u])  togetliei-  with  the  known  causes  fif 
it  amongst  jour  improvements. 

6.  Take  a  just  survey  of  all  the  circumstances  which 
attend  the  operation  of  any  cause  or  causes,  w  hereby  any 
special  effect  is  produced  -,  and  find  out  as  far  as  possible 
how  far  any  of  those  circumstances  had  a  tendency  ei- 
ther to  obstruct  or  promote  or  change  those  operations, 
and  consequently  how  far  the  efiect  might  be  influenced 
by  them. 

In  this  manner  physicians  practise  and  improve  their 
skill.  They  consider  the  various  known  effects  of  particu- 
lar herbs  or  drugs,  they  mediate  Avhat  will  be  the  effect  of 
their  composition,  and  whether  the  virtues  of  the  one  will 
esaltor  diminish  the  force  of  the  other,  or  correct  any  of 
its  nocent  qualities.  Then  they  observe  the  native  constitu- 
tion and  the  present  temper  or  circumstanses  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  such  a  medicine 
on  such  a  patient.  And  in  all  uncommon  cases  they  make 
wise  and  cautious  experiments,  and  nicely  observe  the  ef- 
fects of  particular  compound  medicines  on  different  con- 
stitutions and  in  different  diseases,  and  by  these  treasu- 
ries of  just  observations  they  grow  up  to  an  honourable 
degree  of  skill  in  the  art  of  healing. 

So  the  preacher  considers  the  doctrines  and  reasons, 
the  precepts,  the  promises,  and  threatnings  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  w  hat  are  the  natural  eftects  of  them  upon 
the  mind ;  he  considers  what  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
such  a  virtue  or  such  a  vice ;  he  is  well  apprized  that 
the  representation  of  some  of  these  things  may  convince 
the  under  standi  ng,  some  may  terrify   the  conscience. 
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some  may  allure  the  slothful,  and  some  encourage  the 
desponding  mind  ;  he  observes  the  temper  of  his  hearers, 
or  of  any  particular  person  that  converses  with  him 
about  things  sacred,  and  he  judges  what  will  he  the  ef- 
fects of  each  representation  on  such  persons;  he  reviews 
and  recollects  what  have  been  the  elTeets  of  some  spe- 
cial parts  and  methods  of  his  ministry ;  and  by  a  careful 
survey  of  all  these  he  attains  greater  degrees  of  skill  in 
his  sacred  employment. 

JVofe,  In  all  these  cases  we  must  distinguish  those 
causes  and  eflRects  which  are  naturally  and  necessarily 
cenneeted  with  each  other,  from  tliose  which  have  only 
an  accidental  or  contingent  connexion.  Even  in  those 
causes  where  the  effect  is  but  contingent,  we  may  some- 
times arrive  at  a  very  high  degree  of  probability  ;  yet 
we  cannot  arrive  at  such  certainty  as  where  the  causes 
operate  by  an  evident  and  natural  necessity,  and  the  ef- 
fects necessarily  follow  the  operation. 

See  more  on  this  subject.  Logic,  Part  II.  Chap.  Y. 
Sect.  7.  Of  the  principles  and  rules  of  judging  concern- 
ing things  past,  present  and  to  come  by  the  mere  use  of 
reason. 


CllAPTEll  XX. 

Of  the  sciences,  and  their  use  in  particular  professions. 

I.  J.  HE  best  way  to  learn  any  science,  is  to  begin  with 
a  regular  system,  or  a  sliort  and  plain  scheme  of  that  sci- 
ence, well  (haw n  uj)  into  a  narrow  compass,  omitting  the 
deeper  and  more  ahtruse  parts  of  it,  and  that  also  un- 
der the  conduct  and  instruction  of  some  skilful  teacher. 
Systems  are  necessary  to  give  an  entire  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  several  parts  of  any  science,  which  may 
have  a  mutual  influence  toward  the  explication  or  proof 
of  each  other  :  whereas  if  a  man  deals  always  and  only 
in  essays  and  discourses  on  particular  parts  of  a  sci- 
ence, he  will  never  obtain  a  distinct  and  just  idea  of  the 
whole,  and  may  perhaps  omit  some  important  part  of  it 
after  seven  years  reading  of  such  occasional  discourses. 

For  this  reason  young  students  should  apply  them- 
selves to  their  systems  much  more  than  pamphlets.  That 
man  is  never  so  fit  to  judge  of  particular  subjects  relat- 
ing to  any  science,  who  has  never  taken  a  survey  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  the  remark  of  an  ingenious  writer,  should  a  bar- 
barous indian,  who  had  never  seen  a  palace  or  a  ship, 
view  their  separate  and  disjointed  parts,  and  observe  the 
pillars,  doors,  windows,  cornices  and  turrets  of  the  one, 
©r  the  prow  and  stern,  the  ribs  and  masts,  the  ropes  and 
shrowds,  the  sails  and  tackle  of  the  other,  he  would  be 
able  to  form  but  a  very  lame  and  dark  idea  of  either  of 
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those  exeelleat  and  useful  inventions.  In  like  manner, 
those  who  contemplate  only  the  fragments  or  pieces 
broken  off  from  any  science,  dispersed  in  short  uncon- 
nected discourses,  and  do  not  discern  their  relation  to 
each  other,  and  how  they  may  he  adapted,  and  by  their 
union  procure  the  delightful  symmetry  of  a  regular 
scheme,  can  never  survey  an  entire  body  of  truth,  but 
must  always  view  it  as  deformed  and  dismembered; 
while  their  ideas,  which  must  be  ever  indistinct  and  of- 
ten repugnant,  will  lie  in  the  brain  unsorted,  and  thrown 
together  without  order  or  coherence  :  such  is  the  know- 
ledge of  those  men  who  live  upon  the  scraps  of  the  sci- 
ences. 

A  youth  of  genius  and  lively  imagination,  of  an  active 
and  forward  spirit,  may  form  within  himself  some  allur- 
ing scenes  and  pleasing  schemes  in  the  beginning  of  a 
science,  which  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  some  of  the 
necessary  and  substantial  parts  of  it  which  appear  in  the^ 
middle  or  the  end.  And  if  he  never  read  and  pass 
through  the  whole,  he  takes  up  and  is  satisfied  with  his 
©wn  hasty,  pleasing  schemes,  and  treasures  these  errors 
np  amongst  his  solid  acquisitions ;  whereas  his  own  la- 
bour and  study  farther  pursued  would  have  shcAvn  him 
his  early  mistakes,  and  cured  him  of  his  self-liattering 
delusions. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  have  so  many  half- 
scholars  now-a-days,  and  there  is  so  much  confusion  and 
inconsistency  in  the  notions  and  opinions  of  some  persons, 
because  they  devote  their  hours  of  study  entirely  to 
sh jrt  essays  and  pamphlets,  and  cast  contempt  upon  sys- 
tems under  a  pretence  of  greater  politeness ;  whereas 
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the  true  reason  of  this  contempt  of  systematixjal  learning 
is  mere  laziness  and  want  of  judgment. 

II.  After  we  are  grown  well  acquainted  with  a  short 
system  or  compendium  of  a  science  which  is  Avritten  in 
the  plainest  and  most  simple  manner,  it  is  then  proper  to 
read  a  larger  regular  treatise  on  that  su])Jeet,  if  we  de- 
sign a  compleat  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  it :  and 
either  while  we  are  reading  tliis  larger  system  or  after 
we  have  done  it,  then  occasional  discourses  and  es- 
says upon  the  particular  suhjocts  and  parts  of  that  sci- 
ence may  be  read  with  the  greatest  profit  :  for  in  these 
essays  we  may  often  find  very  considerable  corrections 
and  improvements  of  what  these  compends,  or  even  the 
larger  systems  may  have  taught  us,  mingled  with  some 
mistakes. 

And  these  corrections  or  improvements  should  be  as 
remarks,  adjoined  by  way  of  note  or  commentary  in  their 
proper  places,  and  superadded  to  the  regular  treatise 
we  have  read.  Then  a  studious  and  judicious  review  of 
the  whole  will  give  us  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  that 
science. 

m.  It  is  a  great  happiness  to  have  such  a  tutor,  or 
such  friends  and  companions  at  hand,  who  are  able  to 
inform  us  what  are  the  best  books  written  on  any  science, 
or  any  special  part  of  it.  For  want  of  this  advantage 
many  a  man  has  wasted  his  time  in  reading  over  perhaps 
some  whole  volumes,  and  learnt  little  more  by  it  than 
to  know  that  those  volumes  were  not  worth  his  reading. 
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1\.  As  for  t!je  laiigiiaj^cs,  lliej  arc  certainly  best 
learned  in  the  younger  yeai-s  of  lifo.  The  Diemory  is 
then  most  empty  and  iinfurnisiied,  and  ready  to  receive 
new  ideas  continually.  AVe  find  that  children,  in  two 
years  time  after  they  are  borDy  learn  to  speak  their  na- 
tive tongue. 

V.  The  more  abstracted  sciences,  which  depend  more 
upon  the  understanding  and  judgment,  and  which  deal 
much  in  abstracted  ideas,  should  not  be  imposed  upon 
children  too  soon  ;  such  are  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics, 
polities,  or  the  depths  and  difficulties  of  grammar  and 
criticism.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  the  first  rudi- 
ments  of  grammar  are  necessary,  or  at  least  very  con- 
venient to  be  known  when  a  youth  learns  a  new  language; 
and  Bome  general  easy  principles  and  rules  of  morality 
aiul  divinity  are  needful  in  order  to  teach  a  child  his  du- 
ty to  God  and  man  ;  but  to  enter  far  info  abstracted 
reasonings  on  these  subjects  is  beyond  the  capacity  of 
childrea. 

VI.  There  are  several  of  the  sciences,  that  will  more 
agreeably  employ  our  younger  years,  and  the  general 
parts  of  them  may  be  easily  taken  in  by  boys.  The  first 
principles  and  easier  practices  of  arithmetic,  geometry, 
plain  trigonometry,  measuring  heights,  depths,  lengths, 
distances,  6ce.  the  rudiments  of  geometry  and  astronomy, 
together  with  something  of  mechanicks,  may  be  easily 
conveyed  into  the  minds  of  acute  young  persons  from  nine 
or  ten  years  old  and  upward.  These  studies  may  be  enter- 
taining and  useful  to  young  ladies  as  well  as  to  gentle- 
men, and  to  all  those  who  are  bred  up  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessions.    The  fair  sex  may  intermingle  those  with  tlie 

Li 
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operations  of  the  needle  and  the  knowledge  of  domes- 
tic life.  Boys  may  be  taught  to  join  them  with  their 
rudiments  of  grammar  and  their  la])oiir  in  the  langua- 
ges. And  even  those  who  never  loarn  any  language  but 
their  mother-tongue,  maybe  taught  these  sciences  >vith 
lasting  benefit  in  early  days. 

That  this  may  be  done  with  ease  and  advantage,  take 
these  three  reasons. 

1.  Because  they  depend  so  much  upon  schemes  and 
numbers,  images,  lines  and  figures,  and  sensible  things, 
that  the  imagination  or  fancy  w  ill  greatly  assist  the  un- 
derstanding, and  render  the  knowledge  of  them  much 
more  easy. 

2.  These  studies  are  so  pleasant  that  they  will  make 
the  dry  labour  of  learning  words,  phrases  and  languages 
more  tolerable  to  boys  in  a  latin  school  by  this  most 
agreeable  mixture.  The  employment  of  youth  in  these 
studies  will  tempt  them  to  neglect  many  of  the  foolish 
plays  of  childhood,  and  they  will  find  sweeter  entertain- 
ment for  themselves  and  their  leisure  hours  by  a  cul- 
tivation of  these  pretty  pieces  of  alluring  knowledge. 

S.  The  knowledge  of  these  parts  of  science  are  both 
easy  and  worthy  to  be  retained  in  memory  by  all  chil- 
dren when  tlieycome  to  manly  years,  for  the;v  are  useful 
througli  all  the  parts  of  huntan  life  :  they  tend  to  enlarge 
the  understanding  early,  and  to  give  a  various  acquaint- 
ance with  useful  subjects  betimes.  And  surely  it  is 
best  as  far  as  possible  to  train  up  children  in  the  know* 
ledge  of  those  things  which  they  should  never  forget. 
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rather  than  to  let  them  waste  years  of  life  in  trifles,  or 
in  hard  words  which  are  not  worth  remembering. 

And  here  by  the  way  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  any 
author  in  our  age  shouhl  have  attempted  to  teach  any  of 
the  exploded  physieks  of  Deseartes,  or  the  nobler  inven- 
tions of  Sir  Isaac  ►Yetci on,  in  his  hypothesis  of  the 
heavenlv  bodies  and  theirmotions.  in  his  doctrine  oflijjht 
and  colours,  and  other  parts  of  his  physiology,  or  to  in- 
struct children  in  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  heav- 
ens, earth  and  planets,  without  any  figures  or  diagrams. 
Is  it  possible  <o  give  a  boy  or  a  young  lady  the  clear,  dis- 
tinct and  proper  apprehensions  of  these  things  without 
lines  and  figures  to  describe  them  ?  Does  not  their  under- 
standing want  the  aid  of  fancy  and  images  to  convey 
stronger  and  juster  ideas  of  them  to  the  inmost  soul  : 
or  do  they  imagine  that  youth  can  penetrate  into  all 
these  beauties  and  artifices  of  nature  without  these  helps 
which  persons  of  matui*er  age  find  necessary  for  that 
purpose  ?  I  would  not  willingly  name  the  books,  because 
some  of  the  writers  are  said  to  be  geutlcmen  of  excellent 
acquirements. 

Vn.  After  we  have  first  learnt  and  gone  througli  any  of 
those  arts  or  sciences  which  are  to  be  explained  by  dia- 
grams, figures  and  schemes,  such  as  geometry,  geogra- 
phy, astronomy,  opticks,  mechanics,  &c.  we  may  best 
preserve  them  in  memory  by  having  those  schemes 
and  figures  in  large  sheets  of  paper  hanging  always  be- 
fore the  eye  in  closets,  parlours,  halls,  chambers,  entries, 
stair-cases,  kc.  Thus  the  learned  images  will  be  per- 
petually imprest  on  the  brain,  and  will  keep  the  learning 
that  depends   upon  them  alive  and  fresh  in  the  mind 
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through  the  growing  years  of  life  :  the  mere  diagrams 
and  figures  will  ever  recal  to  our  thoughts  those  theo- 
rems, problems  and  corollaries  which  have  been  demon- 
strated by  them. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  geography  may  be  learnt 
this  way  by  the  two  terrestrial  hemispheres,  and  by  par- 
ticular maps  and  charts  of  the  coasts  and  countries  of 
the  earth  happily  disposed  round  about  us.  Thus  we 
may  learn  also  the  constellations  by  just  projections  of 
the  celestial  sphere,  hung  up  in  the  same  manner.  And 
I  must  confess  for  the  bulk  of  learners  of  astronomy,  I 
like  that  projection  of  the  stars  best,  which  includes  in 
it  all  the  stars  in  our  horizon,  and  therefore  it  reaches 
to  the  3S  1-2  degree  of  southern  latitude,  though  its 
centre  is  the  north-pole.  This  gives  us  a  better  view  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  as  they  appear  every  night  to  us, 
and  it  may  be  made  use  of  with  a  little  instruction,  and 
with  ease,  to  serve  for  a  nocturnal,  and  shew  the  true 
hour  of  the  night. 

But  remember  that  if  there  be  any  colouring  upon 
these  maps  or  projections,  it  should  be  laid  on  so  thin  as 
not  to  obscure  or  conceal  any  parts  of  the  lines,  figures 
or  letters:  Avhereas  most  tintes  they  are  daubed  so  thick 
with  gay  and  glaring  colours,  and  hung  up  so  high  above 
the  reach  of  the  eye  that  should  survey  and  read  them, 
as  thbugh  their  only  design  were  to  make  a  gaudy  show 
upon  the  wall,  and  they  hung  there  merely  to  cover  the 
naked  plaister  or  v/ainscot. 

Those  sciences  Avhich  may  be  drawn  out  into  tables 
may  also  be  thus  hung  up  and  disposed  in  proper  places. 
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such  as,  brief  abstracts  of  history,  chronology,  &c.  and 
indeed  the  schemes  of  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences  may  be 
analysed  in  a  sort  of  skeleton,  and  represt  nted  neon  tables 
with  the  various  dependencies  and  connexions  of  their 
several  parts  and  subjects  that  belong  to  them.  Mr. 
Solomon  Loive  has  happily  thrown  the  grammar  of  sev- 
eral languages  into  such  tables  ;  and  a  fi  eqiient  review 
of  these  abstracts  and  epitomes  would  tend  much  to  im- 
print them  on  the  brain,  when  they  have  been  once  well 
learned ;  this  would  keep  those  learned  traces  alw ays 
open,  and  assist  the  weakness  of  a  labouring  memory. 
In  this  manner  may  a  scheme  of  the  scripture  history 
be  drawn  out,  and  perpetuate  those  ideas  in  the  mind 
with  which  our  daily  reading  furnishes  us. 

VIII.  Every  man  who  pretends  to  the  character  of  a 
scholar  should  attain  some  general  and  superficial  idea 
of  most  or  all  the  sciences  :  for  there  is  a  certain  connex- 
ion among  the  various  parts  of  human  knowledge, 
that  some  notions  borrowed  from  any  one  science  may 
assist  our  aequaintance  with  any  other,  either  by  w  ay  of 
explication,  illustration  or  proof :  though  there  are  seme 
sciences  conjoined  by  a  much  nearer  affinity  than 
others. 

IX.  Let  those  parts  of  every  science  be  chiefly  studied 
at  first,  and  reviewed  afterwards  which  have  a  more  di- 
rect tendency  to  assist  our  proper  profession,  as  men,  or 
our  general  profession  as  christians,  always  observing 
what  we  ourselves  have  found  most  necessary  and  useful 
to  us  in  the  course  of  our  lives.  Age  and  experience 
will  teach  us  to  judge  which  of  the  sciences,  and  which 
parts  of  them,  have  been  of  greatest  use  and  aie  most 
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TaluaMe;  but  in  younger  years  of  life,  we  are  not  sufii- 
eient  judges  of  this  matter,  and  therefore  should  seek 
advice  from  others  who  are  elder. 

X.  There  are  three  learned  professions  among  us, 
viz.  divinity,  law,  and  medicine.  Though  every  man 
>v}io  pretends  to  be  a  scholar  or  a  gentleman  should  so 
far  acquaint  himself  with  a  superficial  scheme  of  all  the 
sciences,  as  not  to  stand  amazed  like  a  mere  stranger  at 
the  mention  of  the  common  subjects  that  belong  to 
them;  yd  there  is  no  necessify  for  every  man  of  learn- 
ing to  enter  into  their  difficulties  and  deep  recesses,  nor 
to  climb  the  heights  to  which  some  others  have  arrived. 
The  knowledge  of  them  in  a  proper  measure  may  be  hap- 
pily useful  to  every  profession,  not  only  because  all  arts 
and  sciences  have  a  sort  of  communion  and  connexion 
with  each  other,  but  it  is  an  angelic  pleasure  to  grow  in 
knowledge,  it  is  a  matter  of  honour  and  esteem,  and 
renders  a  man  more  agreeable  and  acceptable  in  every 
company. 

But  let  us  survey  several  of  them  more  particularly, 
with  regard  to  the  learned  profe.ii^ions  :  and  first,  of  the 
mathematick?. 

XI.  Though  I  have  so  often  commended  mathemati- 
cal studies,  and  particularly  the  speculations  of  arithme- 
tic and  geometry,  as  a  means  to  ii.v  a  wavering  mind,  to 
beget  an  habit  of  attention,  and  to  improve  the  faculty 
of  reason  ;  yet  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  re- 
commend to  all  a  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  to  those  ex- 
tensive lengths  to  >\hich  the  moderns  have  advanced 
llieni.      This  is  neither  neces«ary  nor  proper  for  any 
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students,  but  tliose  few  who  sliall  make  these  studies 
their  ehioP  profession  and  ])i!siress  of  life,  or  those  gen- 
tlemen whose  capacities  and  turn  of  mind  are  suited  to 
these  studies,  and  have  all  uranner  of  advantage  to  itii- 
prove  in  them. 

The  general  principles  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geome- 
try and  trigonometry,  of  geography,  of  modern  astrono- 
my, mechanicks,  staticks  andoptieks,iiave  their  valuable 
and  excellent  uses,  not  only  for  the  exercise  and  improve- 
ment of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  the  subjects  them- 
selves are  very  well  worth  our  knowledge  in  a  moderate 
degree,  and  are  often  made  of  admirable  service  inhu- 
man life.  So  much  of  these  sulyjects  as  Dr.  Wells  has 
given  us  in  his  three  volumes,  entitled.  The  ronng  Gen- 
tleman's Mathematicks,  is  richly  sufficient  for  the  great- 
est part  of  scholars  or  gentlemen  ;  though  perhaps  there 
may  be  some  single  treatises,  at  least  on  some  of  these 
subjects,  which  may  be  better  written  and  more  useful 
to  be  perused  than  those  of  that  learned  author. 

But  a  penetration  into  the  abstruse  diiSeulties  and 
depths  of  modern  algebra  and  fluxions,  the  various  liieth- 
ods  of  quadratures,  the  mensural  ion  of  all  manner  of 
curves,  and  their  mutual  transformation,  and  twenty 
other  things  that  some  modern  matliematicians  deal  in, 
are  not  worth  the  labour  of  those  who  design  eitljer  of 
the  three  learned  professions,  divinity,  law,  or  physiek, 
as  the  business  of  life.  I'iiis  is  tiie  sentence  of  a  consi- 
derable man,  viz.  Dr.  George  Cheyne,  who  was  a  very 
good  proilcient  and  writer  on  these  subjects :  he 
affirms  that  they  are  but  barren  and  airy  studies  for 
a  man  entirely  to  live  upon,   and   that   for  a  man  to 
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indulge  and  riot  in  these  exquisitely  hewitcliing  contem- 
plations is  only  proper  for  public  professors,  or  for  gen- 
tlemen of  estates,  who  have  asfrongpropensity  this  way, 
and  a  genius  fit  to  cultivate  them. 

But,  says  he,  to  own  a  great  but  grievous  truth,  thouglt 
they  may  quicken  and  sharpen  the  invention,  strengthen 
and  extend  the  imagination,  improve  and  refine  the  rea- 
soning faculty,  and  are  of  use  both  in  the  necessary 
and  the  luxurious  rcfuiement  of  mechanical  arts  ;  yet 
having  no  tendency  to  rectify  the  will,  to  sweeten  the 
temper,  oi*  mend  the  heart,  they  often  leave  a  stiff- 
ness, a  posiliveness  and  sufficiency  on  weak  minds, 
which  is  much  more  pernicious  to  society,  and  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  great  end  of  our  being,  than  all  their  advan- 
tages can  recompence.  He  adds  further  concerning  the 
launching  into  the  depth  of  these  studies,  that  they  are 
apt  to  beget  a  secret  and  refined  pride,  and  over-weening 
and  over-bearing  vanity,  the  most  opposite  temper  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  gospel.  This  tempts  them  to  presume 
on  a  kind  of  omniscience  in  respect  to  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, who  have  not  risen  to  their  elevation ;  nor  are 
they  fit  to  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  any  but  those  who 
have  acquired  a  humble  heart,  a  lowly  spirit,  and  a  so- 
ber and  teachable  temper.  See  Dr.  C/ieyjie's  preface  to 
his  Essay  on  Health  and  Long  Life. 

XIT.  Some  of  the  practical  parts  of  geometry,  astron- 
omy, dialling,  opticks,  stalieks,  mechanicks,  &c.  may  be 
agreeable  entertainments  and  amusements  fo  students  iu 
every  profession  at  leisure  hours,  if  they  enjoy  such  cir- 
cumstances of  life  as  to  furnish  them  with  conveniences 
for  this  sort  of  improvement:    but  let  them  take  great 
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earc  lest  tliey  entrench  upon  more  necessary  employments 

and  SI 

time. 


and  so  fall   under  the  charge  and   censure  of  wasted 


Yet  I  cannot  help  making  this  observation,  that  where 
students,  or  indeed  any  young*  gentlemen,  have  in  their  ear- 
ly years  made  themselves  masters  of  a  variety  of  elegant 
problems  in  the  mathematic  circle  of  knowledge,  and  gain- 
ed the  most  easy,  neat  and  entertaining  experiments  in  nat- 
ural philosophy,  with  some  short  and  agreeable  specula- 
tions or  practices  in  any  other  of  the  arts  or  sciences, 
they  have  hereby  laid  a  foundation  for  the  esteem  and 
love  of  mankind  among  those  with  whom  they  converse, 
in  higher  or  lower  ranks  of  life ;  they  have  been  often 
guarded  by  this  means  from  the  temptation  of  inno- 
cent pleasures,  and  have  secured  both  their  ov/n  hours 
and  the  hours  of  their  companions  from  runalng  to  waste 
in  sauntering  and  trifles,  and  from  a  thousand  imperti- 
nences in  silly  dialogues.  Gaming  and  drinking,  and 
many  criminal  and  foolish  scenes  of  talk  and  action,  have 
been  prevented  by  these  innocent  and  improving  elegan- 
cies of  knowledge. 

XIII.  History  is  a  necessary  study  in  the  supreme'' 
place  for  gentlemen  who  deal  in  politics.  The  govern- 
ment of  nations,  and  distressful  and  desolating  events 
which  have  in  all  ages  attended  the  mistakes  of  politi- 
cians, should  be  ever  present  on  their  minds  to  warn 
them  to  avoid  the  like  conduct.  Geography  and  chro- 
nology, which  precisely  informs  us  of  the  place  and 
time  where  such  transactions  or  events  happened,  are 
the  eyes  of  history,  and  of  absolute  necessity  in  some 
measure  to  attend  it. 

M  m 
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But  history,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  Bible, 
is  as  necessary  to  divines  as  to  gentlemen  of  any  profes- 
sion. It  helps  us  to  reconcile  many  difficulties  in  scrip- 
ture, and  demonstrates  a  divine  providence.  Dr.  Pri- 
deanx's  cdnnection  of  the  Old  and  tYew  Testament  is  an 
excellent  treatise  of  this  kind. 

Xiy.  Among  the  smaller  histories,  Biographyf  or 
the  memoirs  of  the  lives  of  great  and  good  men,  has  a 
high  rank  in  ray  esteem  as  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  eve- 
ry person  who  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity. 
Therein  we  frequently  find  our  holy  religion  reduced  to 
practice,  and  many  parts  of  Christianity  shining  with  a 
transcendent  and  exemplary  light.  We  learn  there  how 
deeply  sensible  great  and  good  men  have  been  of  the  ruins  of 
human  nature  by  the  first  apostacy  from  God,  and  how 
they  have  toiled  and  laboured  and  turned  themselves  on 
all  sides  to  seek  a  recovery  in  vain  till  they  have  found 
the  gospel  of  Christ  an  all-sufficient  relief.  We  are 
there  furnished  with  effectual  and  unanswerable  eviden- 
«es  that  the  religion  of  Jesus,  with  all  its  self-denials, 
virtues  and  devotions,  is  a  very  practicable  thing,  since 
it  has  been  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  honour  by  seme 
wise  aud  holy  men.  AVe  have  been  there  assured  that 
the  pleasures  and  satisfactions  of  the  christian  life,  in  its 
present  practice  and  its  future  hopes,  are  not  the  mere 
raptures  of  fancy  and  enthusiasm,  when  some  of  the 
strictest  professors  of  reason  have  added  the  sanction  of 
their  testimony. 

In  short,  the  lives  or  memoirs  of  persons  of  piety  well 
written  have  been  of  infinite  and  unspeakable  advantage 
to  the  disciples  and  professors  of  Christianity,  and  have 
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j^iven  us  admirable  instances  and  rules  how  to  resist 
every  temptation  of  a  soothing  or  a  frowning  world,  how 
to  practise  important  and  difficult  duties,  how  to  love  God 
above  all,  and  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  to  live 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  die  in  the  same 
faith  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal 
life. 

XT.  Remember  that  logic  and  ontology  or  meta- 
physics are  necessary  sciences,  though  they  have  been 
greatly  abused  by  scholastic  writers  who  have  professed 
to  teach  them  in  former  ages.  Not  only  all  students, 
•whether  they  design  the  profession  of  theology,  law  or 
physic,  but  all  gentlemen  should  at  least  acquire  a  su- 
perficial knowledge  of  them.  The  intr<?duc(ion  of  so 
many  subtleties,  nice  distinctions  and  insignificant  terms 
without  clear  ideas,  has  brought  a  great  part  of  the  lo- 
gic and  metaphysics  of  the  schools  into  just  contempt. 
Their  logic  has  appeared  the  mere  art  of  Avrangling,  and 
their  metaphysics  the  skill  of  splitting  an  hair,  of  dis- 
tinguishing without  a  difference,  and  of  putting  long 
hard  names  upon  common  things,  and  sometimes  up- 
on a  confused  jumble  of  things  which  have  no  clear  ideas 
belonging  to  them. 

It  is  certain  that  an  unknown  heap  of  trifles  and  im- 
pertinences have  been  intermingled  with  these  useful 
parts  of  learning,  upon  which  account  many  persons  in 
this  polite  age  have  made  it  a  part  of  their  breeding  to 
throw  a  jest  upon  them  ;  and  to  rally  them  well  has 
been  esteemed  a  more  valuable  talent  than  to  understand 
them. 
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But  tills  is  running  into  vide  extremes,  nor  ought  these 
parts  of  seienee  to  be  abandoned  by  the  wise,  because 
some  writers  of  former  ages  have  played  the  fool  with 
them.  True  logic  teaches  us  to  use  our  reason  Avell, 
and  brings  a  light  into  the  understanding  :  true  meta- 
physics or  ontology,  casts  a  light  upon  all  the  objects  of 
thought  and  meditation,  by  ranging  every  being  with  all 
the  absolute  and  relative  perfections  and  pi'operties, 
modes  and  attendants  of  it  in  proper  ranks  or  classes, 
and  thereby  it  discovers  the  various  relations  of  things 
to  each  other,  and  what  are  their  general  or  special  dif- 
ferences from  each  other,  wherein  a  great  part  of  hu- 
man knowledge  consists.  And  by  this  means  it  greatly 
conduces  to  instruct  us  in  method,  or  the  disposition  of 
every  thing  iTito  its  proper  rank  and  class  of  beings,  at- 
tributes or  actions 

XVI.  If  I  were  to  say  any  thing  of  natural  philosophy, 
I  would  venture  to  lay  down  my  sentiments  thus. 

I  think  it  must  needs  be  very  useful  to  a  divine  to  un- 
derstand something  of  natural  science.  The  mere  natural 
history  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  of  insects,  trees,  and 
plants,  as  w  ell  as  of  meteors,  such  as  clouds,  thunders, 
lightnings,  snow,  hail,  frost,  6cc.  in  all  their  common  or 
uncommon  appearances,  may  be  of  considerable  use  to 
one  who  studies  divinity,  to  cive  him  a  voider  and  more 
deliglitful  view  of  the  works  of  God,  and  to  furnish  him 
with  lively  and  happy  images  and  metaphors  drawn  from 
the  large  volume  of  nature,  to  display  and  represent  the 
things  of  God  and  religion  in  the  most  beautiful  and  af- 
fee  ting  colours. 
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And  if  the  mere  history  of  these  thini^s  be  useful  for 
this  purpose,  surely  it  Avill  be  of  further  advantage  to  be 
led  into  the  reasons,  causes  and  effects  of  these  natural 
objects  and  appearances,  and  to  know  the  established 
laws  of  nature,  matter  and  motion,  whereby  the  great 
God  carries  on  liis  extensive  works  of  providence  from 
the  creation  to  this  day. 

I  confess  the  old  ,lristoteJean  scheme  of  this  science 
will  teacii  us  very  little  that  is  worth  the  knowing  about 
these  matters  :  but  the  later  writers  who  have  explain- 
ed nature  in  its  operations  in  a  more  sensible  and  geom- 
etrical manner  are  Avell  worth  the  moderate  study  of  a 
divine;  especially  tliose  Avho  have  followed  the  princi- 
ples of  that  wonder  of  our  age  and  nation.  Sir  Isaac 
^"ewton.  There  is  much  pleasure  and  entertainment  as 
well  as  real  profit  to  be  derived  from  those  admirable 
improvements  which  have  been  advanced  in  natural  phi- 
losophy in  late  years  by  the  assistance  of  mathematical 
learning,  as  well  as  from  the  multitude  of  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  and  are  still  making  in  nat- 
ural subjects. 

XTTI.  This  is  a  science  which  indeed  eminently  be- 
longs to  the  physician  :  he  ought  to  know  all  the  parts  of 
human  nature,  what  are  the  sound  and  healthy  functions 
of  an  animal  body,  and  what  are  the  distempers  and 
dangers  which  attend  it ;  he  should  also  be  furnished 
with  a  large  knowledge  of  plants  and  minerals,  and  every 
thing  which  makes  up  the  JIatevia  Meilica,  or  the  in- 
gredients of  which  medicines  are  made  ;  and  many  oth- 
er things  in  natural  philosophy  are  subservient  to  his 
profession,  as  well  as  to  the  kindred  art  of  surgery. 
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XYIil.  Questions  abouHlie  powers  and  operations  of 
nature  may  also  sometimes  come  into  the  lawyer's  cog- 
nizance, especially  sueli  as  relate  to  assaults,  wounds, 
murders,  &c.  I  remenfber  I  have  read  a  trial  of  a  mao 
for  murder  by  drowning,  wherein  the  judge  on  the  bench 
heard  several  arguments  concerning  the  lungs  being  fil- 
led or  not  lilled  with  water,  by  inspiration  or  expiration, 
&c,  to  all  which  he  professed  himself  so  much  a  stran- 
ger, us  did  not  do  him  any  great  honour  in  public. 

-  XIX.  But  I  think  no  divine,  who  can  obtain  it,  should 
be  utterly  destitute  of  this  knowledge.  By  the  assist- 
ance of  this  study  he  will  be  better  able  to  survey  the 
various  monuments  of  creating  wisdom  in  the  heavens, 
4he  earth  and  the  seas,  w  ith  wonder  and  worship :  and 
by  the  use  of  a  moderate  skill  in  this  science  he  may 
communicate  so  much  of  the  astonishing  works  of  God 
in  the  formation  and  government  of  this  visible  world, 
and  so  far  instruct  many  of  his  hearers,  as  may  assist 
ihe  transfusion  of  the  same  ideas  into  their  minds,  and 
raise  them  to  the  same  delightful  exercises  of  devotion. 
0  Lord,  how  manifold  arc  thij  works!  in  wisdom  hast 
ihou  made  than  ail  /  ihcij  arc  sought  out  by  all  that  have 
'pleasure  in  Ihcm. 

Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of  every  student  in 
theology,  that  he  ought  to  have  some  acquaintance  with 
ilie  piiijciples  of  nature,  that  he  may  judge  a  little  how 
far  tliey  will  go  :  so  that  he  may  not  be  imposed  upon  to 
take  every  strange  appearance  in  nature  for  a  miracle, 
that  he  may  reason  the  clearer  upon  this  subject,  that 
he  may  better  confirm  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  of 
Christ,  nor  yield  up  his  faiJh  to  any  pretences  of  prodi- 
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gy  and  ^vondel•,  whicli  are  either  tho  occasional  and  un- 
common operations  of  the  elements,  or  the  crafty  sleights 
«f  men  well  skilled  in  philosophy  and  mechanical  opera- 
tions to  delude  the  simple. 

XX.  The  knowledge  also  of  animal  nature  and  of  tlie 
rational  soul  of  man,  and  the  mutual  influence  of  these 
two  ingredients  of  our  composition  upon  eaeh  other,  is 
worthy  the  study  of  a  divine.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  persons  of  this  character  and  office  to  judge  how  far 
the  animal  powers  have  influence  upon  such  and  such 
particular  appeai'ances  and  practices  of  mankind  ;  how 
far  the  appetites  or  passions  of  human  nature  are  ow- 
ing to  the  flesh  and  blood,  or  to  the  mind  ;  how  far  they 
may  be  moderated,  and  hoAv  far  they  ought  to  be  subdu- 
ed ;  and  what  are  the  happiest  methods  of  obtaining 
these  ends.  By  this  science  also  we  may  be  betler  in- 
formed, how  far  these  passions  or  appetites  ai  e  lawful 
and  how  far  they  are  criminal,  by  considering  how  far 
they  are  subject  to  the  power  of  tlie  will,  and  how  far 
they  may  be  changed  and  corrected  by  our  watchfulness. 
care  and  diligence. 

It  comes  also  very  properly  under  the  cognizance  of 
this  profession  to  be  able  in  some  measure  to  determine 
questions  which  may  arise  relating  to  real  inspiration  or 
prophecy,  to  wild  enthusiasm,  to  fits  of  a  conviilaivc 
kind,  to  melancholy  or  phrenzy,  &c.  and  wiiat  direc- 
tions are  proper  to  be  given  concerning  any  appearances 
of  this  nature. 

XXI,  Next  to  the  knowledge  of  natural  things,  and 
acquaintance  with  tlie  human  nature  and  cor.siifuLiua. 
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which  is  made  up  of  soul  and  body,  I  think  natural  reli- 
gion properly  takes  its  place.  This  consists  of  these  two 
parts,  viz.  1.  The  speculative  or  contemplative,  which 
is  tlie  knowledge  of  God  in  his  various  perfections  and 
in  his  relations  to  his  rational  creatures,  so  far  as  may 
be  known  by  the  light  of  nature  which  heretofore  used 
to  be  called  the  second  part  of  metaphysics.  It  includes 
also,  2.  That  which  is  practical  or  active,  which  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  several  duties  which  arise  from  our  re- 
lation to  God,  and  our  relation  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  our  proper  conduct  and  government  of  ourselves  ; 
this  has  been  used  to  be  called  ethics  or  moral  philoso- 
phy- 

XXII.  The  knowledge  of  these  things  is  proper  for  all 
men  of  leariog ;  not  only  because  it  teaches  them  to  ob- 
tain juster  views  of  the  several  parts  of  rei  ealed  religion 
anfl  of  Christianity  which  are  built  upon  them,  but  be- 
cause every  branch  of  natural  religion  and  of  moral  duty 
is  contained  and  necessarily  implied  in  all  the  revealed 
religions  that  ever  God  prescribed  to  the  world.  We 
may  well  suspect  that  religion  does  not  come  from  God 
which  renounces  any  part  of  natural  duty. 

"Whether  mankind  live  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
patriarchs,  or  of  Moses  or  the  prophets,  or  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  still  we  are  bound  to  know  the  one 
true  God,  and  to  practice  all  that  adoration  and  reverence, 
all  that  love  to  him,  that  faith  in  his  perfections,  with 
that  obedience  and  submission  to  his  will,  which  natural 
religion  requires.  We  are  still  bound  to  exercise  that 
justice,  truth  and  goodness  towards  our  neighbours,  that 
restraint  and  jnoderalion  of  our  own  appetites  and  pas- 
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sions,  and  that  regular  behaviour  toAvards  ourselves  and 
all  our  fellow-creatures  around  us,  which  moral  philoso 
phy  teaches.  There  is  no  sort  of  revealed  religion  that 
tvill  dispense  with  these  natural  obligations  :  and  a  hap- 
py acquaintance  with  the  several  appetites,  inclinations, 
and  passions  of  human  nature,  and  the  best  methods  to 
rule  and  restrain  them,  to  direct  and  govern  them,  are 
our  constant  business,  and  ought  to  be  our  everlasting 
study. 

Yet  I  would  lay  down  this  caution,  viz.  that  since 
s-tudents  are  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
in  their  lectures  on  Christianity,  and  since  among  the 
christian  duties  they  are  also  taught  all  the  moral  dic- 
tates of  the  light  of  nature,  or  a  complete  scheme  of  eth- 
ics, there  is  no  absolute  necessity  of  learning  these  two 
parts  of  natural  religion,  as  distinct  sciences,  separate 
and  by  themselves  :  but  still  it  is  of  great  iniportance 
for  a  tutor,  while  he  is  reading  to  his  pupils  these  parts 
of  the  christian  religion,  to  give  them  notice  how  far 
the  light  of  nature  or  mere  reason  will  instruct  us  in 
these  doctrines  and  duties,  and  how  far  we  are  obliged 
to  divine  revelation  and  scripture,  for  clearing  up  and 
establishing  the  firm  foundations  of  the  one,  for  afford- 
ing us  superior  motives  and  powers  to  practise  the  other, 
for  raising  them  to  more  exalted  degrees,  and  building 
so  glorious  a  superstructure  upon  them. 

XXIII.  The  study  of  natural  religion,  viz.  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  the  rules  of  virtue  and  piety  as  far  as 
they  are  discovered  by  the  light  of  nature,  is  needful  in- 
deed to  prove  the  truth  of  divine  revelation  or  scripture^ 
in  the  most  effectual  manner :  but  after  the  divine  au- 

Nn 
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thority  of  scripture  is  established,  tliat  will  be  a  verj 
sufficient  spring  from  whence  the  bulk  of  mankind  may 
derive  their  knowledge  of  divinity  or  the  chiistian  reli- 
gion, in  order  to  tlicir  own  present  faith  and  practice, 
and  their  future  and  eternal  happiness.  In  this  sense 
theology  is  a  science  necessary  for  every  one  that  hopes 
for  the  favour  of  God  and  the  felicity  of  another  world  ; 
and  it  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  any  of  th« 
arts  and  sciences  which  belong  to  any  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions here  on  earth. 

XXIV.  Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  necessary  I  should 
say  something  concerning  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  or 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations. 

If  we  would  speak  with  gi'eat  justness  and  propriety., 
the  civil  law  signifies  the  peculiar  law  of  each  state, 
country  or  city  :  but  what  we  now-a-days  usually  mean 
by  the  civil  law  is  a  body  of  laws  composed  out  of  the 
best  of  the  Roman  and  Grecian  laws,  and  which  was  in 
the  main  received  and  observed  through  all  the  Roman 
dominions  for  above  twelve  hundred  years.  The  Romans 
took  the  first  gi-ounds  of  this  law  from  what  they  call  the 
twelve  tables,  which  were  the  abridgments  of  the  laws  of 
Solon  at  Athens,  and  of  other  cities  in  Greece,  famous 
for  knowledge  and  wisdom ;  to  which  they  added  their 
own  ancient  customs  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  laws 
which  were  made  there.  These  written  laws  were  sub- 
ject to  various  interpretations,  whence  controversies  dai- 
ly arising,  they  were  detei'mined  by  the  judgment  of  the 
learned  ;  and  these  determinations  were  what  they  call- 
ed jus  civile.  All  this  by  degrees  grew  to  a  vast  num- 
ber of  volumes  ;  and  tUerefore  the  emperor  Jvslinian 
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comuiamled  his  chancellor  Tinbonian  to  reduce  them  to 
a  perfect  body,  and  this  is  called  the  hodyof  the  civil  law. 

XXV.  But  that  whichis  of  most  importance  for  all  learn- 
ed men  to  be  acquainted  with  is  the  law  of  nature,  or  the 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  among  mankind,  whether 
it  be  transacted  between  single  persons  or  communities, 
so  far  as  common  reason  and  the  light  of  nature  dictate 
and  direct.  This  is  Avhat  Puffendorif  calls  the  laxo  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  as  will  appear  if  you  consult  Sec.  3. 
Cliap.  III.  of  that  most  valuable  folio  he  has  Avrittcn  on 
that  subject ;  whichis  well  worthy  the  study  of  every 
man  of  learning,  particularly  lawyers  and  divines  toge- 
ther with  other  treatises  on  the  same  theme. 

If  any  question  proposed  relate  to  right  and  property 
and  justice  between  man  and  man,  in  any  polite  and  civ- 
ilized country,  though  it  must  be  adjudged  chiefly  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  statutes  and  laAvs  of  that  coun- 
try, yet  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  nature  will  very  con- 
siderably assist  the  lawyer  and  the  civil  judge  in  the  de- 
termination thereof.  And  this  knowledge  will  l)e  of 
great  use  to  divines,  not  only  in  deciding  of  cases  of  con- 
science among  men,  and  answering  any  difficult  enqui- 
ries which  may  be  proposed  to  them  on  this  subject,  but 
it  will  greatly  assist  them  also  in  their  studies  relating 
to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  performance  or  violation  there- 
of, the  nature  of  duty  and  sin,  reward  and  punishment. 

XXVI.  Ihave  spoken  something  of  the  languages  before, 
but  let  me  here  resume  the  subject,  and  put  in  a  few 
thoughts  about  those  studies  which  are  wont  to  be  called 
philological :  such  as  history,  languages,  grammar  rhet- 
o  rick,  poesy,  and  erilicism. 
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An  aeqiiaiutance  with  some  of  the  learned  langua- 
ges at  least,  is  necessary  for  all  the  three  learned  pro- 
fessions. 

XXVII.  The  laAr^ers,  viho  have  the  least  need  of 
foreign  tongues,  ought  to  understand  latin.  During  ma- 
ny ages  past,  very  important  matters  in  the  law  were 
always  written  and  managed  in  that  language  by  the  law- 
yers, as  prescriptions  in  medicine  by  the  physicians,  and 
citations  of  the  scriptures  in  divinity  were  always  made 
in  latin  by  the  divines.  Prayers  also  were  ordained  to 
be  said  publickly  and  privately  in  the  Roman  tongue  : 
I*ater-^^ostcrs  and  Jlre-Mar'ms  w  ere  half  the  devotion 
of  those  ages.  These  cruel  impositions  upon  the  peo- 
ple would  not  suffer  them  to  read  in  their  own  mother- 
tongue  what  was  done,  either  to  or  for  their  own  souls, 
their  bodies,  or  their  estates.  I  am  ready  to  suspect  thist 
was  all  owing  to  the  craft  and  policy  of  the  priesthood 
and  church  of  Rome,  which  endeavoured  to  aggrandize 
themselves,  and  exalt  their  oM'n  profession  into  a  sove- 
reign tyranny,  and  to  make  mere  slaves  of  the  laity 
among  mankind,  by  keeping  them  in  utter  ignorance, 
darkness  and  dependance.  And  they  were  willing  to 
compound  the  matter  with  the  physicians  and  the  law- 
yers, and  allow  them  a  small  share  in  this  tyranny  over 
the  populace,  to  maintain  their  own  supreme  dominion 
over  all. 

But  Me  thank  God  the  world  has  grown  something 
wiser  ;  and  of  late  years  the  British  Parliament  has 
been  pleased  to  give  relief  from  that  bondage  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  law  also,  as  in  the  age  of  the  reforma- 
tion we  were  delivered  from  saying  our  prayers  in  latin^ 
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from  being  boiiiul  to  read  the  word  of  God  in  a  tongue  un- 
known to  the  people,  and  from  living  in  an  everlasting  sub- 
jection to  the  clergy  in  matters  of  this  life  and  the  life 
to  come. 

But  to  return.  There  are  still  so  many  forms  of  pro- 
ceedings in  judicature,  and  tilings  called  by  latin  names 
in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  so  many  barbarous 
words  with  latin  terminations,  that  it  is  necessary  lawyers 
should  understand  this  language.  Some  acquaintance 
also  with  the  old  French  tongue  is  needful  for  the  same 
persons  and  profession,  since  the  tenures  of  Littleton, 
which  are  a  sort  of  bible  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe,  were  written  in  that  language  :  and  this  tongue  has 
been  interwoven  in  some  forms  of  the  English  law,  from 
the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  came  from  Nor- 
mandy in  France. 

XXVIII.  Physicians  should  be  skilled  in  the  Greek 
as  well  as  in  the  latin,  because  their  great  master  Hip- 
pocrates wrote  in  that  tongue,  and  his  writings  are  still 
of  good  value  and  use.  A  multitude  of  the  names,  both 
of  the  parts  of  the  body,  of  diseases,  and  of  medicines, 
are  derived  from  the  Greek  language  :  and  there  are 
many  excellent  books  of  physic  both  in  the  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  parts  of  it  which  are  delivered  to  the 
^vorld  in  the  Roman  tongue,  and  of  Avhich  that  profes- 
sion should  not  be  ignorant. 

XXIX.  Such  as  intend  the  study  of  theology  should 
be  well  acquainted  also  with  the  latin,  because  it  has 
been  for  many  hundred  years  the  language  of  the  schools 
<)f  learning:  their  disputations  are  generally  limited  to 
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that  language,  and  many  and  excellent  books  of  divinity 
must  be  entirely  concealed  from  the  students  unless  they 
■are  acquainted  ^vith  latin  authors. 

But  those  that  design  the  sacred  profession  of  thcolo- 
gj'  should  make  it  their  labour  of  chief  importance  to 
be  \ery  conversant  with  their  Bibles,  both  in  the  Old 
and  Xew  Testament  :  and  this  requires  some  knowledge 
of  those  original  languages,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  in  which 
the  scriptures  were  Avi'itten.  All  that  will  pursue  these 
studies  with  lionour  should  be  able  to  read  the  Ohl  Tes- 
tament tolciably  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  :  at  least  they 
should  be  so  far  acquainted  with  it  as  to  find  out 
the  sense  of  a  text  by  the  help  of  a  dictionary.  But 
scarce  any  man  should  be  thought  worthy  of  the 
Dame  of  a  solid  divine  or  a  skilful  teacher  of  the 
gospel  in  these  days  of  light  and  liberty,  unless  he  has 
pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  since  all  the  impor- 
tant points  of  the  christian  religion  are  derived  from  the 
New  Testament,  which  was  first  written  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

XXX.  As  for  the  Syriae  and  Arabic  tongues,  if  one 
divine  in  thirty  or  in  three  hundred  travel  far  into  these 
regions,  it  is  enough.  A  few  learned  men  skilled  in 
these  languages  will  make  sufficient  remarks  upon  them 
for  the  service  of  the  whole  christian  world  ;  which  re- 
marks may  sometimes  happen  to  be  of  use  to  those  di- 
vines which  are  unacquainted  with  them  in  reading  the 
Bible.  But  the  advantage  of  these  tongues  is  not  of  so 
OTcat  importance  as  it  lias  been  too  often  represented. 
My  reader  will  agree  with  lue  wheu  he  considers  that  the 
chief  uses  of  1  hem  are  these. 
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The  Arabic  is  a  language  which  has  some  kindred  and 
affinity  to  the  Hebrew,  and  perhaps  we  may  now  and 
then  guess  at  the  sense  of  some  uncommon  and  doubtful 
Hebrew  word,  which  is  found  but  once  or  twice  in  the 
Bible,  by  its  supposed  affinity  to  the  Arabic  :  but  what- 
soever conjectures  may  be  made  by  some  kindred  of  a 
Hebrew  word  to  an  Arabic  root,  yet  there  is  no  certainty 
to  be  gathered  from  it ;  for  even  w  ords  of  the  same  lan- 
guage which  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  same 
theme  or  primitive  will  give  us  but  very  doubtful  and 
sorry  information  concerning  the  true  sense  of  kindred 
words  w  hich  spring  from  the  same  theme. 

Let  mc  give  a  plain  instance  or  two  of  this  uncertain- 
ly. The  word  strages  signifies  slaughter ;  stratum  is 
latin  for  a  bed  ;  stramen  is  straw  ;  and  strangulum  is  a 
quilt  or  coverlid  ;  they  are  all  drawn  and  derived  from 
sterno ;  which  signifies  to  throxv  donvn,  to  kilL  or  to 
spread  alroad.  Let  the  criticks  tell  me  what  certain 
sense  they  could  put  upon  either  of  these  four  words  by 
their  mere  cognation  with  each  other  or  their  derivation 
from  one  common  verb.  Again,  who  could  tell  me  the 
certain  meaning  and  precise  idea  of  the  word  honest  ia 
English,  and  assure  me  that  it  signifies  a  man  of  integ- 
rity, justice  and  probity,  though  it  is  evidently  <lcrived 
fi'om  lionestus  in  latin  ?  Whereas  honcstus  hath  a  very 
difTerent  idea,  and  signifies  a  man  of  some  figure  in  the 
world,  or  a  man  of  honour.  Let  any  man  judge  then 
how  little  service  toward  explaining  the  Hebrew  tongue 
can  be  furnished  from  all  the  language  of  Arabia. 
Surely  a  great  part  of  the  long  learned  fatigues  and  tire- 
some travels  of  men  through  this  country  is  almost  vaia 
and  useless  to  uu'.ke  tJie  Hebrew  bible  better  uudorstood. 
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As  for  the  Sji'Iae  language,  it  is  granted  there  may 
be  some  small  advantage  draivn  ficm  the  knowledge  of 
it,  because  there  is  a  very  ancient  translation  ©f  the 
New  Testament  in  that  tongue  :  and  perhaps  this  may 
sometimes  give  a  proper  ar  d  opposite  meaning  to  a  dif- 
iieult  and  doubtful  text,  and  offer  a  fair  hint  for  recover- 
ing the  true  meaning  of  the  scripture  from  the  perverso 
glosses  of  other  writers.  But  there  are  several  commen- 
tators and  lexicographers  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  Syriac  language,  and  have  given  us  the  chief 
of  these  hints  in  their  w  ritings  on  scripture. 

And  after  all,  since  none  of  these  assistances  can  yield 
us  a  sufficient  proof  of  a  true  interpretation,  and  give  us 
the  certain  sense  of  a  text,  who  Avould  be  persuaded  to 
waste  any  great  number  of  his  better  hours  in  such  dry 
studies,  and  in  labours  of  so  little  profit? 

XXXI.  The  Chaldean  language  indeed  is  much  near- 
er to  the  Hebrew,  and  it  is  proper  for  a  divine  to  have 
some  acquaintance  with  it,  because  there  are  several 
verses  or  chapters  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  which  ai'c  w rit- 
ten  in  that  language  ;  and  the  old  Jewish  Targums  or 
commentaries,  which  are  written  in  the  Chaldean  tongue, 
may  sometimes  happen  to  cast  a  little  light  upon  a  doubt- 
ful scripture  of  the  Old  Testament. 

But  it  must  be  still  owned  that  the  knowledge  of 
these  eastern  tongues  does  not  deserve  to  be  magnified 
to  such  a  degree  as  some  of  the  proficients  in  them  have 
indulged,  wherein  they  have  carried  matteis  beyond  all 
reason  and  justice,  since  scarce  any  of  the  most  import- 
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ant  subjects  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  the  way  of  salva- 
tion can  gain  any  advantage  from  them. 

XXXII.  The  art  of  grammar  comes  now  to  he  men- 
tioned. It  is  a  distinct  thing  from  the  mere  knowledge 
of  the  languages  ;  for  all  mankind  are  taught  from  their 
infancy  to  speak  their  mother-tongue,  by  a  natural  imi- 
tation of  their  mothers  and  nurses,  and  those  who  are 
round  about  them,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
grammar,  and  the  various  observations  and  rules  that 
relate  to  it.  Grammar  indeed  is  nothing  else  but  rules 
and  observations  drawn  from  the  common  speech  of 
mankind  in  their  several  languages;  and  it  teaches  us 
to  speak  and  pronounce,  to  spell  and  write  with  propri- 
ety and  exactness,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  in 
every  nation  who  are  or  were  supposed  to  speak  and 
write  their  own  language  best.  Now  it  is  a  shame  for 
a  man  to  pretend  to  science  and  study  in  any  of  the 
three  learned  professions,  who  is  not  in  some  measure 
acquainted  with  the  propriety  of  those  languages  with 
which  he  ought  to  be  conversant  in  his  daily  studies,  and 
more  especially  in  such  as  he  may  sometimes  be  called 
upon  to  write  as  well  as  read. 

XXXIII.  Next  to  grammar,  we  proceed  to  consider 
rhetorick. 

Now  rhetorick  in  general  is  the  art  of  'persuading, 
which  may  be  distinguished  into  tliese  three  parts  ;  t'2«. 
1.  Conveying  the  sense  of  the  speaker  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  hearers  in  the  clearest  and  most  intelligent 
manner  by  the  plainest  expressions  and  the  most  lively 
and  striking  representations  of  it,  so  that  the  mind  may 
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be  tlioroughlj  conviueed  of  the  thing  proposed.  2.  Pei*- 
suading  the  will  effectually  to  choose  or  refuse  the  thiug 
suggested  and  represented.  3.  Raising  the  passions  in 
the  most  vivid  and  forcihle  manner,  so  as  to  set  all  the 
soul  and  every  power  of  nature  at  work,  to  pursue  or 
avoid  the  thing  in  debate. 

To  attain  this  end  there  is  not  only  a  great  deal  of 
art  necessary  in  the  representation  of  matters  to  the  au- 
ditory, but  also  in  the  disposition  or  method  of  introduc- 
ing these  particular  representations,  together  with  the 
reasons  which  might  convince,  and  the  various  methods 
which  might  persuade  and  prevail  upon  the  hearers. 
There  are  certain  seasons  wherein  a  violent  torrent  of 
oration  in  a  disguised  and  concealed  method,  may  be 
more  effectual  than  all  the  nice  forms  of  logic  and  rea- 
soning. The  figures  of  interrogation  and  exclamation 
have  sometimes  a  large  place  and  happy  effect  in  this 
sort  of  discourse,  and  no  figure  of  speech  should  be  want- 
ing here  where  the  speaker  has  art  enough  happily  tfl 
introduce  It. 

There  are  many  remarks  and  rules  laid  down  by  the 
teachers  of  this  art  to  improve  a  young  genius  into  those 
glorious  talents  whereby  Tully  and  Demosthenes  acquir- 
ed tliat  amazing  influence  and  success  in  their  own  age 
and  nation,  and  that  immortal  fame  through  all  nations  and 
ages.  And  it  is  with  great  adA'antage  these  rules  may 
be  perused  and  learned.  But  a  happy  genius,  a  lively 
imagination,  and  warm  passions,  together  with  a  due 
degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  subject  to  be  debat- 
ed, and  a  perpetual  perusal  of  the  Avritings  of  the  best 
orators,  and  hearing  the  best  speakers,  A>ill  do  more  to 
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make  an  orator  than  all  the  rules  of  art  in  the  world, 
without  these  natural  talen<s  and  this  careful  imitation 
of  the  most  approved  and  happiest  orators. 

XXXTV.  Now  you  will  presently  suppose  that  plead- 
ers at  the  bar  have  great  need  of  this  art  of  rhetorick  ; 
but  it  has  been  a  just  doubt,  whether  pleading  in  our 
British  courts  of  justice,  before  a  skilful  judge,  should 
admit  of  any  other  aid  from  rhetoriek,  than  that  which 
teaches  to  open  a  cause  clearly,  and  spread  it  in  the  most 
perspicuous,  compleat  and  impartial  manner  before  the 
eyes  of  him  that  judges  :  for  impartial  justice  being  the 
thing  which  is  sought,  there  should  be  no  artfiees  used, 
no  eloquence  or  powers  of  language  employed  to  persuade 
the  will^or  work  upon  the  passions,  lest  the  decisive  sen- 
tence of  the  judge  should  be  biased  or  warped  into  injus- 
tice. For  this  reason  Mr.  Locke  would  banish  all  plead- 
ers in  the  law  for  fees,  out  of  his  government  of  Caroli- 
na, in  his  posthumous  works,  though  perhaps  that  great 
man  might  possibly  be  too  severe  in  so  universal  a  cen- 
sure of  the  profession. 

XXXV.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with  regard  to 
divines  :  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  beyond  all  contro- 
Tersy  has  a  much  larger  extent. 

Their  business  is  not  to  plead  a  cause  of  right  and  wrong 
before  a  wise  and  skilful  j  udge,  but  to  address  all  the  ranks 
of  mankind,  the  high  and  low,  the  wise  and  unwise,  the  so- 
ber and  the  vicious,  and  persuade  them  all  to  pursue  and 
persevere  in  virtue,  with  regard  to  themselves,  in  justice 
and  goodness  with  regard  to  their  neighbours,  and  piety 
towards  God.    These  are  afl^iirs  of  everlasting  import- 
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ance,  and  most  of  the  persons  to  whom  these  addresses 
are  made,  are  not  wise  and  skilful  judges,  but  are  influ- 
enced and  drawn  strongly  to  the  contrary  side  by  their 
own  sinful  appetites  and  passions,  and  bribed  or  biased 
hy  the  corrupt  customs  of  the  world. 

There  is  therefore  a  necessity  not  only  of  a  clear  and 
faithful  representation  of  things  to  men,  in  order  to  con- 
vince their  reason  and  judgment,  but  of  all  the  skill  and 
force  of  persuasion  addressed  to  the  will  and  the  passions. 
So  TuUy  addressed  the  whole  senate  of  Rome,  and 
Demosthenes  the  Athenian  people,  among  whom  were 
capacities  and  inclinations  of  infinite  variety;  and  there- 
fore they  made  use  of  all  the  lightning  and  thunder,  all 
the  entreaties  and  terrors,  all  the  soothing  elegancies 
and  the  flowery  beauties  of  language  which  their  art 
could  furnish  them  with.  Divines  in  the  pulpit  have 
much  the  same  sort  of  hearers,  and  therefore  they  should 
imitate  those  ancient  examples.  The  understanding  in- 
deed ought  to  be  first  convinced  by  the  plainest  and 
strongest  force  of  reasoning  ;  but  when  this  is  done,  all 
the  powerful  motives  should  be  used  wliich  have  any 
just  influence  upon  human  nature,  all  the  springs  of  pas- 
sion should  be  touched,  to  awaken  the  stupid  and  the 
thoughtless  into  consideration,  to  penetrate  and  melt  the 
hardest  heart,  to  persuade  the  unwilling,  to  excite  the 
lazy,  to  reclaim  tlie  obstinate,  and  reform  the  vicious 
part  of  mankind,  as  well  as  to  encourage  those  who  are 
humble  and  pious,  and  to  support  their  practice  and 
their  hope.  The  tribes  of  men  are  sunk  into  so  fatal  a 
degeneracy  and  di'cadi'ul  distance  from  God,  and  from 
all  that  is  holy  and  happy,  that  all  the  eloquence  which 
a  preacher  js   master   of  should  be   employed  ia  or- 
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tier  to  recover  the  world  from  its  shameful  ruin  and 
"wretchedness  hy  the  gospel  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and 
restore  it  to  virtue  and  piety,  to  God  and  happiness,  by 
the  divine  power  of  this  gospel.  O  may  such  glorious 
masters  of  sacred  oratory  never  be  wanting  in  the  pul- 
pits  of  Great  Britain ! 

XXXVI.  Shall  I  now  speak  something  of  my  senti- 
ments concerning  poesy  ? 

As  for  books  of  poesy,  whether  in  the  learned  or  in 
the  modern  languages,  they  are  of  great  use  to  be  read 
at  hours  of  leisure  by  all  persons  that  make  any  pretence 
to  good  education  or  learning;  and  that  for  several 
reasons. 

1.  Because  there  are  many  couplets  or  stanzas  writ- 
ten in  poetic  measures,  which  contain  a  variety  of  mor- 
als or  rules  of  practice  relating  to  the  common  pruden- 
tials of  mankind,  as  well  as  to  matters  of  religion,  and 
the  poetic  numbers  (or  rhyme,  if  there  be  any)  add  very 
considerable  force  to  the  memory. 

Besides,  many  an  elegant  and  admirable  sentiment  or 
description  of  things  which  are  found  among  the  poets 
are  well  worth  committing  to  memory,  and  the  particu- 
lar measures  of  verse  greatly  assist  us  in  recollecting 
such  excellent  passages,  which  might  sometimes  raise 
our  conversation  from  low  and  grovelling  subjects. 

2.  In  heroic  verse,  but  especially  in  the  grander  lyr- 
ics, there  are  sometimes  such  noble  elevations  of  thought 
and  passion  as  illuminate  all  things  around  us,  and  con- 
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vey  to  the  soul  most  exalted  and  magnificent  images 
and  sublime  sentiments :  these  furnish  us  with  glorious 
springs  and  mediums  to  raise  and  aggrandize  our  con- 
ceptions, to  warm  our  souls,  to  awaken  the  better  pas- 
sions, and  to  elevate  them  even  to  a  divine  pitch,  and 
that  for  devotional  purposes.  It  is  the  lyric  ode  which 
has  shewn  to  the  world  some  of  the  happiest  examples 
of  this  kind,  and  I  cannot  say  but  this  part  of  poesy  has 
been  my  favourite  amusement  above  all  others. 

And  for  this  reason  it  is  that  I  have  never  thought  the 
heroic  poems,  Greek,  Latin,  nor  English,  which  have 
obtained  the  highest  fame  in  the  world,  are  sufficiently 
diversified,  exalted  or  animated,  for  want  of  the  inter- 
spersion  of  now  and  then  an  elegiac  or  a  lyric  ode.  This 
might  have  been  done  with  great  and  beautiful  proprie- 
ty, w  here  the  poet  has  introduced  a  song  at  a  feast,  or 
the  joys  of  a  victory,  or  tlie  soliloquies  of  divine  satis- 
faction, or  the  pensive  and  despairing  agonies  of  distres- 
sing sorrow.  Why  should  that  which  is  called  the 
most  glorious  form  of  poesy  be  bound  down  and  confined 
to  such  a  long  and  endless  uniformity  of  measures,  when 
it  should  kindle  or  melt  the  soul,  swell  or  sink  it  into 
all  the  various  and  transporting  changes  of  which  hu- 
man nature  is  capable  ? 

Cowley  in  his  unfinished  fragment  of  the  Davideis  has 
shewn  us  this  wav  to  improvement ;  and  whatever  blem- 
ishes may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  that  heroic  essay, 
this  beauty  and  glory  of  it  ouglit  to  be  preserved  for  im- 
itation. I  am  well  assured  that  if  Homtr  and  Virgil  had 
happened  to  practice  it,  it  would  have  been  renowned 
and  glorified  by  every  critic.     I  am  greatly  mistaken  if 
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this  wise  mixture  of  niimbeps  Avould  not  be  a  further 
reach  of  perfection  than  they  have  ever  attained  to 
without  it  :  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  na- 
ture and  strict  reason,  but  a  Avcak  and  aAvfiil  reverence 
of  antiquity  and  the  vogue  of  fallible  men,  that  has  estab- 
lished those  Greek  and  Roman  writings  as  absolute  and 
compleat  patterns.  In  several  ages  there  have  been 
some  men  of  learning  who  have  very  justly  disputed 
this  glory,  and  have  pointed  to  many  of  their  mistakes. 

3.  But  still  there  is  another  end  of  reading  poesy,  and 
perhaps  the  most  considerable  advantage  to  be  obtained 
from  it  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  that  is,  to  furnish 
our  tongues  with  the  richest  and  the  most  polite  variety 
of  phrases  aud  words  upon  all  occasions  of  life  or  reli- 
gion. He  that  writes  well  in  verse  will  often  find  a  ne- 
cessity to  send  his  thoughts  in  search  through  all  the 
treasure  of  words  that  express  any  one  idea  in  the  same 
language,  that  so  he  may  comport  w  ith  the  measures,  or 
the  rhyme,  or  the  verse  which  he  writes,  or  with  his 
own  most  beautiful  and  vivid  sentiments  of  the  thing  he 
describes.  Now  by  much  reading  of  this  kind  we  shall 
insensibly  acquire  the  habit  and  skill  of  diversifying  our 
phrases  upon  all  occasions,  and  of  expressing  our  ideas 
in  the  most  proper  and  beautiful  language,  whether  we 
write  or  speak  of  the  things  of  God  or  men. 

It  is  pity  that  some  of  these  harmonious  writers  have 
ever  indulged  any  thing  uncleanly  or  impure  to  defile 
their  paper,  and  abuse  the  ears  of  their  readers,  or  to 
offend  against  the  rules  of  the  nicest  virtue  and  polite- 
ness :  but  still  amongst  the  Avritings  of  Mr.  Binjden,  and 
Mr.  PopCj   and  Dr.  roungf  as  well  as  others,  there  is  a 
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sufficient  choice  in  our  own  language,  wherein  we 
shall  not  find  any  indecency  to  shock  the  most  modest 
tongue  or  ear. 

Perhaps  there  has  hardly  been  a  writer  in  any  nation, 
and  I  may  dare  to  affirm,  there  is  none  in  ours,  has  9 
richer  and  happier  talent  of  painting  to  the  life,  or  has 
ever  discovered  such  a  large  and  inexhausted  variety  of 
description,  as  the  celebrated  Mr.  Fope.  If  you  read 
his  translation  of  Homer^s  Iliad,  you  will  find  almost  all 
the  terms  or  phrases  in  our  tongue  that  are  needful  to 
express  any  thing  that  is  grand  or  magnificent :  but  if 
you  peruse  his  Odys'^ey,  which  descends  much  more  into 
commoi  life,  there  is  scarce  any  useful  subject  of  dis- 
course or  thought,  or  any  ordinary  occurrence  which  he 
has  not  cultivated  and  dressed  in  the  most  proper  lan- 
guage ;  and  yet  still  he  has  ennobled  and  enlivened  even 
the  loAver  subjects  with  the  brightest  and  most  agreeable 
ornaments. 

I  should  add  here  also,  that  if  the  same  author  had 
more  frequently  employed  his  pen  on  divine  themes,  his 
short  poem  on  the  Messiah,  and  some  part  of  his  letters 
between  Ahelard  and  Eloisa,  with  that  ode  of  the  Dying 
Christian,  &c.  sufficiently  assure  us  that  his  pen  would 
have  honorably  imitated  some  of  the  tender  scenes  of  pen- 
itential sorrow,  as  well  as  the  sublimer  odes  of  the  He- 
brew psalmist,  and  perhaps  discovered  to  us  in  a  bet- 
ter manner  than  any  other  translation  has  done,  how 
great  a  poet  sat  upon  the  throne  oi  Israel. 

4.  After  all  that  I  have  said,  there  is  yet  a  further 
use   of  reading  ])0£sy,  and  that  is,   when  the  mind  has 
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been  fatigued  with  studies  of  a  more  laborious  kind,  or 
when  it  is  any  Avays  unfit  for  the  pursuit  of  more  difficult 
subjects,  it  may  be  as  it  were  unbent,  and  repose  itself 
a  while  on  the  flowery  meadows  where  the  muses  dwell. 
It  is  a  very  sensible  relief  to  the  soul  vhen  it  is  overtir- 
ed, to  amuse  itself  with  the  numbers  and  the  beautiful 
sentiments  of  the  poets,  and  in  a  little  time  this  agreea- 
ble amusement  may  recover  the  languid  spirits  to  activi- 
ty and  more  important  service. 

XXXVIT.  All  this  I  propose  to  the  world  as  my  best 
observations  about  reading  of  verse.  But  if  the  question 
were  offered  to  me.  Shall  a  student  of  a  bright  genius 
never  divert  himself  with  icriling  Poesij'J  I  would  ans- 
wer, FeSf  when  he  cannot  possihly  help  it  :  a  lower  gen- 
ius in  mature  years  would  heartily  wish  that  he  had 
spent  much  more  time  in  reading  the  best  authors  of  this 
kind,  and  employed  much  fewer  hours  in  writing.  But 
it  must  be  confessed,  or  supposed  at  least,  that  there 
may  be  seasons  when  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  poetic 
soul  to  restrain  the  fancy  or  queuch  the  fiame,  when  it 
is  hard  to  suppress  the  exuberant  flow  of  lofly  sentiments, 
and  prevent  the  imagination  from  this  sort  of  style  or 
language  :  and  that  is  the  only  season  I  think  wherein 
this  inclination  should  be  indulged  :  especially  by  per- 
sons who  have  devoted  themselves  to  professions  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind:  and  one  reason  is,  because  what  they  write  in 
that  hour  is  more  likely  to  carry  in  it  some  appearance 
above  nature,  some  happy  imitation  of  the  dictates  of  the 
muse.* 


*  The  muse  in  the  antient  heathen  sense  is  supposed  to  be  a  goddess  ;  but  in 
rhc  philosophic  sense  it  can  mean  no  more,  than  a  bright  genius  with  a  warm 
and  sirona:  imagination  elevated  to  an  uncommon  degree,- 
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XXXVin.  There  are  other  things  besides  historj , 
grammar  and  languages,  rhetorick  and  poesy,  which 
Iiave  been  included  under  the  name  of  philological  know- 
ledge; such  as,  an  acquaintance  with  the  notions  cus- 
toms, manners,  tempers,  polity,  &c.  of  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  ear<h,  or  the  distinct  sects  and  tribes  of  man- 
kind. This  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  history 
the  better  ;  and  every  man  w  ho  is  a  lawyer  or  a  gentle- 
man ought  to  obtain  some  acquaintance  with  these  things, 
without  which  he  can  never  read  history  to  any  great  ad- 
vantage, nor  can  he  maintain  his  own  station  and  char- 
acter in  life  with  honour  and  dignity  without  some  in- 
sight into  them. 

XXXIX.  Students  in  divinity  ought  to  seek  a  larger 
acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  laws,  polity,  customs,  &c. 
in  order  to  understand  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Xew,  and  to  vindicate  the  sacred  writers 
from  the  reproaches  of  infidels.  An  acquaintance  also 
with  many  of  the  Roman  and  Grecian  affairs  is  needful  to 
explain  several  texts  of  scripture  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  lead  sincere  enquirers  into  the  true  and  genuine  sense 
of  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  and  to  guard  their  writ- 
ings from  the  unreasonable  cavils  of  men. 

XL.  The  art  of  criticism  is  reckoned  by  some  as  a 
distinct  part  of  philology  ;  but  it  is  in  truth  nothing  else 
than  a  more  exact  and  accurate  knowledge  or  skill  in 
the  otlier  parts  of  it,  and  a  readines  to  apply  that  know- 
ledge upon  all  occasions,  in  order  to  judge  well  of  what  re- 
lates to  these  subjects,  to  explain  what  is  obscure  in  the 
authors  which  we  read,  to  supply  what  is  defective,  and 
amend  what  is  erroneous  in  manuscripts  or  ancient  cop- 
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jee,  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  authors  and  editors  in  the 
sense  of  the  words,  to  reconcile  the  controversies  of  the 
learned,  and  hy  this  means  to  spread  a  jiisfer  knowledge 
of  these  things  among  the  uiquisitive  part  of  mankind. 

Every  man  who  pretends  to  the  learned  professions,  if 
"he  doth  not  arise  to  be  a  critic  himself  in  philological 
matiers,  he  should  be  frequently  conversing  with  those 
books,  whether  dictionaries,  paraphrasts,  commentators, 
or  other  critics,  which  may  relieve  any  difficulties  he 
meets  with,  and  give  him  a  more  exact  acquaintance 
with  those  studies  which  he  pursues. 

And  whensoever  any  person  is  arrived  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  knowledge  in  these  things  as  to  furnish  him  well 
for  the  practice  of  criticism,  let  him  take  great  care  that 
pride  and  vanity,  contempt  of  others,  with  inward  wrath 
and  insolence,  do  not  mingle  themselves  with  his  remarks 
and  censures.  Let  him  remember  the  common  frailties 
of  human  nature,  and  the  mistakes  to  which  the  w  isest 
man  is  sometimes  liable,  that  he  may  practise  this  art 
with  due  modesty  and  candour. 
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Ancient  and  modem  education  con trastod. 

oO  weak  and  unhappy  is  human  nature,  that  it  is  ever 
ready  to  run  into  extremes  ;  and  when  we  would  recover 
ourselves  from  an  excess  on  the  right  hand,  we  know  not 
where  to  stop  till  we  are  got  to  an  excess  on  the  left. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  innumerahle  in  all  the  affairs 
of  human  life ;  but  it  is  hardly  more  remarkable  in  any 
thing,  than  in  the  strict  and  severe  education  of  our 
fathers  a  century  ago,  and  in  the  most  profuse  and  un- 
limited liberty  that  is  indulged  to  children  in  our  age. 

In  those  days  the  sons  were  bred  up  to  learning  by  ter- 
rible discipline  :  every  Greek  and  latin  author  they  con- 
versed with,  Avas  attended  with  one  or  many  new  scour- 
ges, to  drive  them  into  acquaintance  with  him  ;  and  not 
the  least  misdemeanor  in  life  could  escape  the  lash  :  as 
though  the  father  would  prove  his  daily  love  to  his  son 
by  never  sparuig  his  rodi  Prov.  xiii.  2^^.  Now-a-days 
young  master  must  be  treated  with  a  foolish  fondness, 
till  he  has  grown  to  the  size  of  man  :  and  let  his  faults 
be  never  so  heinous,  and  his  obstinacy  never  so  great, 
yet  the  preceptor  must  not  let  him  hear  the  name  of  the 
rod,  lest  the  child  should  be  frighted  or  hurt  ;  the 
advice  of  the  wisest  of  men  is  utterly  forgotten,  when 
he  tells  us,  that  due  correction  shall  drive  out  the  folly 
that  is  bound  wp  in  the  heart  of  a  child.  Prov.  xii.  15.  Or 
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else  tliey  holdly  reverse  his  divine  counsel,  Prov.  xxiii, 
Si,  as  though  they  would  make  the  rule  of  their  prac- 
tice a  direct  contradiction  to  the  words  of  Solomon, 
namely  that  he  that  spareth  the  rod  lovelh  his  sojif  but 
he  that  liateth  him,  chastens  Mm  helimcs. 

In  that  day  many  children  were  kept  in  a  most  servile 
subjection,  and  not  suffered  to  sit  down,  or  to  speak  in 
the  presence  of  their  father,  till  they  were  come  to  the 
age  of  one  and  twenty.  The  least  drgree  of  freedom 
was  esteemed  a  bold  presumption,  and  incurred  a  sharp 
reproof.  Now  they  are  made  familiar  companions  to 
tlieir  parents,  almost  from  the  very  nursery  ;  and 
therefore  they  will  hardly  hear  a  check  or  rebuke  at 
their  hand. 

In  the  beprinuing  of  the  last  century,  and  so  onward  to  the 
middle  of  if,  the  children  were  usually  obliged  to  believe 
what  their  parents  and  their  masters  taught  them,  whether 
they  we  re  principles  of  science  or  articles  of  faith  and 
practice;  they  Avere  lied  down  almost  to  every  punc- 
tilio, as  though  it  was  necessary  to  salvation  ;  they  were 
not  su3c:*ed  to  examine  or  enquire  Avliether  their 
teachers  were  in  tlie  right,  and  scarce  knew  upon 
what  grouiuls  they  were  to  assent  to  the  things  (hat 
Avere  taught  them  ;  for  it  Avas  a  maxim  of  all  teachers, 
that  the  learner  must  believe  :  Discentem  operte  credere. 
Then  an  ir)fie  dixit,  or  Aristotle  said  so,  Avas  a  sufBcient 
proof  of  any  proposition  in  the  colleges  ;  and  for  a  man 
of  live  and  twenty  to  be  a  christian  and  a  protestant,  a 
dissenter  or  a  churchman,  it  Mas  almost  reason  enough  to 
say  tliat  bis  falher  Avas  so.  Ij!ii  in  this  century,  Avhcn  the 
doctiiuc  of  Ji  just  and  rcusoiiHhic  liberty  is  better  knoAvn. 
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too  mftny  of  the  present  youth  break  all  the  bonds  of  na- 
ture and  tluty,  and  run  to  the  wildest  degrees  of  loose- 
ness, both  in  belief  and  practice.  They  slight  the  re- 
ligion which  their  parents  have  taught  them,  that  they 
may  appear  to  have  chosen  a  religion  for  themselves  : 
and  when  they  have  made  a  creed  or  belief  of  their  own, 
or  rather  borrowed  some  scraps  of  intidelity  from  their 
vain  companions  and  equals,  they  find  pretences  enough 
to  cast  off  all  other  creeds  at  once  as  well  as  the  coun- 
sels and  customs  of  their  religious  predecessors. 

<*  The  practices  of  our  fathers,"  say  they,  **  were 
precise  and  foolish,  and  shall  be  no  rule  for  our  con'- 
duct  ;  the  articles  ef  their  faith  were  absurd  and  mys- 
terious, but  we  will  believe  nothing  of  mystery,  lest  our 
faith  should  be  as  ridiculous  as  theirs."  In  their  young 
years  and  before  their  reason  is  half  grown,  they  pretend 
to  examine  the  sabliraest  doctrines  of  christianitj-  ;  and  a 
raw  and  half-witted  boy  shall  commence  an  infidel  because 
he  cannot  comprehend  some  of  the  glorious  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  laughs  at  his  elders  and  his  ancestors,  for 
believing  what  they  could  not  comprehend. 

The  child  now-a-days  forgets  that  his  parents  are  ob- 
liged by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  to  train  him  up 
in  his  own  religion,  till  he  has  come  to  the  proper  age  of 
discretion  to  judge  for  himself :  he  forgets  or  he  will 
not  knoAv,  that  the  parent  is  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  souls  of  his  young  offspring  by  the  very  laws  of  na- 
ture, as  well  as  by  the  revealed  covenants  of  innoeency 
and  of  grace.  The  son  now-a-days  forgets  the  obliga- 
tions he  is  under  to  honor  and  obey  the  persons  that  gave 
him  birth  :  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  doctrines  which  led 
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on  liis  ancestors  to  tbe  love  of  God  ami  man  j  whereas, 
doctrines  that  have  such  influence,  claim  at  least  some 
degrees  of  attention,  and  especially  from  a  son  who  ha* 
been  trained  up  in  them,  and  beheld  the  effiect  of  them 
in  the  piety  of  his  parents  ;  nor  will  tbe  very  light  of  na- 
ture suflTer  him  to  depart  from  them,  but  upon  the  clear- 
est judgment  of  his  own  mature  reason,  a  thorough  and 
impartial  search  into  the  subject,  the  loud  inward  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience,  and  the  full  evidence  of  his  pa- 
rents' mistake. 

So  wanton  and  licentious  a  spirit  has  possessed  some 
of  the  youth  of  the  nation,  that  they  never  think  they 
have  freed  themselves  from  the  prejudices  of  their  edu- 
cation, till  they  have  thrown  off  almost  all  the  yokes  of 
restraint  that  are  laid  upon  them  by  God  or  man.  Some 
take  a  petulent  pride  in  laying  aside  the  holy  scriptures, 
for  the  same  reason  that  Timothy  was  advised  to  con- 
tinue in  them,  and  that  is  because  they  hare  learned  and 
knorvn  them  from  their  very  childhood^  2  Tim.  iii.  15. 
And  some,  perhaps,  have  been  laughed  out  of  their 
Christianity,  lest  it  should  be  said,  their  mothers  and 
their  nurses  had  made  them  christians. 

Heretofore  the  sons  were  scarce  suffered  to  be  absent 
from  home  an  hour,  without  express  leave,  till  they  were 
arrived  to  the  age  of  man,  nor  daughters  till  they  were 
married  ;  now  both  sexes  take  an  unbounded  licence  of 
roving  where  they  please,  and  from  a  dozen  years  old, 
they  forget  to  ask  leave  to  wander  or  to  visit  where  their 
fancies  lead  them  :  at  first  the  parent  gives  a  loose  and 
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winks  at  it,  and  then  the  child  claims  it   as  his  due  foiv 
ever. 

In  short  the  last  age  taught  mankind  to  believe  that 
they  were  mere  children,  and  treated  them  as  sueh  till 
they  were  near  thirty  years  old  ;  but  the  present  gives 
them  leave  to  fancy  themselves  complete  men  and  wo- 
men at  twelve  or  fifteen  ;  and  they  accordingly  judge 
and  manage  for  themselves  entirely,  and  too  often  des- 
pise all  advice  of  their  elders. 

Now  though  it  be  sufficiently  evident  that  both  these 
are  extremes  of  liberty,  or  rest;aint,  yet  if  we  judge  by 
the  reason  of  things,  or  by  experience,  and  success, 
surely  Ibe  ancient  education  is  to  be  preferred  before  the 
present,  and  of  the  two  should  rather  be  chosen. 


Vanity  inscribed  on  all  things. 

A  IME,  like  a  long-flowing  stream,  makes  haste  into 
eternity,  and  is  forever  lost  and  sAvallowed  up  there; 
and  while  it  is  hastening  to  its  period  it  sweeps  away  all 
things  with  it  which  are  not  immortal.  There  is  a  lim- 
it appointed  by  providence,  to  the  duration  of  all  the 
pleasant  and  desirable  scenes  of  life,  to  all  the  works  of 
the  hands  of  men,  with  all  the  glories  and  excellencies, 
of  animal  nature,  and  all  that  is  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Let  us  not  doat  upon  any  thing  here  below,  for  heaven 
hath  inscribed  vanity  upon  it.  The  moment  is  hasten- 
ing when  the  decree  of  heaven  sliall  ha  uttered,  and  provi- 
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dence  shall  pronounce  upon  every  glorj  of  the  earth,  i(>« 
time  shall  be  no  longer. 

What  is  that  stately  huilding,  that  prhieely  palace, 
■which  new  entertains  and  amuses  our  sight,  with  ranks 
of  marble  columns,  and  wide-spreading  arches  ;  that 
gay  edifice,  which  enriches  our  imagination  with  a  thou- 
sai)d  royal  ornaments,  and  a  profusion  of  costly  and  glit- 
tering furniture  ?  Time  and  all  its  circling  hours,  with 
a  swift  wing  are  brushing  it  away  ;  decay  steals  upon  it 
insensibly,  and  a  few  years  hence  it  shall  lie  in  moulder- 
ing ruin  and  desolation.  Unhappy  possessor,  if  he  has 
no  better  inheritance  ! 

"What  are  those  fine  and  elegant  gardens,  those  delight- 
ful walks,  those  gentle  ascents,  and  soft  declining  slopes, 
■whieli^ raise  and  sink  the  eye  by  turns  to  a  thousand  ve- 
getable pleasures  ?  How  lovely  are  those  sweet  borders, 
and  those  growing  varieties  of  bloom  and  fruit,  which 
recal  lost  paradise  to  mind  ?  Those  living  parterres 
\yhich  regale  the  sense  with  vital  fragrancy,  and  make 
glad  the  sight  by  their  refreshing  vei'dure  and  interming- 
led flowery  beauties?  Tlie  scythe  of  time  is  passing  over 
them  all :  they  wither,  they  die  a\vay,  they  drop  and  van- 
ish into  dust  J  their  duration  is  short;  a  few  mouths 
deface  all  their  yearly  glories,  and  within  a  few  years, 
perhaps  all  these  rising  terras-walks,  these  gentle  verg- 
ing declivities^  shall  lose  all  order  and  elegance,  and  be- 
come a  rugged  heap  of  ruins  :  tliose  Avell-distinguished 
borders  and  parterres  shall  he  levelled  in  confusion,  and 
thrown  into  commoi)  earth  again,  for  the  ox  and  the  ass 
to  graze  upon  them.     Unhappy  man  who  possesses  this 
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agreeable  spot  of  ground,  if  he  has  uo  paradise  more  du- 
pable than  this  ! 

And  no  wonder  that  these  labours  of  the  hands  of  men 
should  perish,  when  even  the  Avorks  of  God  are  perisha- 
ble. 

What  are  these  visible  heavens,  these  lower  skies,  and 
this  globe  of  earth  ?  tliey  are  indeed  the  glorious  work- 
manship of  the  Almighty.  But  they  are  waxing  old,  and 
waiting  their  period  too.  when  the  angel  shall  pronounce 
upon  them,  that  thne  shall  he  no  more.  The  heavens 
shall  he  folded  upas  a  vesture.  Ihe  elements  of  the  lower 
world  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  and  all 
tlie  works  thcrecf^  shall  be  burnt  upwithfre.  May  the 
unruinable  world  be  but  my  portion,  and  the  heaven  of 
heavens  my  inheritance,  which  is  built  for  an  eternal 
mansion  for  the  sons  of  God  :  these  buildings  shall  out- 
live time  and  nature,  and  exist  through  unknown  ages  of 
felicity  ! 

What  have  we  mortals  to  be  proud  of  in  our  present 
state,  when  every  human  glory  is  so  fugitive  and  fading? 
Let  the  brightest  and  the  best  of  us  say  to  ourselves, 
that  we  are  but  dust  and  vanity. 

Is  my  body  formed  upon  a  graceful  model  ?  Ai^e  my 
limbs  Avell  turned,  and  my  complexion  better  colored 
than  my  neighbor's  ?  Beauty  even  in  perfection  is  of 
shortest  date  ;  a  few  years  will  inform  me  that  its  bloom 
vanishes,  its  flower  withers,  its  lustre  grows  dim,  its 
duration  shall  be  no  longer  ;  and  if  life  be^prolonged,  yet 
the  pride  and  glory  of  it  is  forever  lost  in  age  and  wrin- 
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kles  :  or  perliaps  our  vanity  meets  a  speedier  fate.  Death 
and  the  grave,  with  a  sovereign  and  irresistible  command, 
summon  the  briglitest  as  well  as  the  coarsest  pieces  of 
human  nature,  to  lie  down-  early  in  their  cold  embraces ; 
and  at  last  they  must  all  mix  together  among  worms  and 
corruption,  ^sop  the  deformed,  and  Helena  the  fair, 
are  lost  and  undistinguished  from  common  earth.  Na- 
ture in  its  gayest  bloom,  is  but  a  painted  vanity. 

Are  my  nerves  well  strung  and  vigorous  ?  Is  my  ae- 
tivity  and  strength  far  superior  to  my  neighbour's  in  the 
days  of  youth?  But  youth  hath  its  appointed  limit :  age 
steals  upon  it,  unstrings  the  nervies,  and  makes  the  forcfe 
of  nature  languish  into  infirmity  and  feebleness.  Samp- 
son and  Goliah  would  have  lost  their  boasted  advantages^ 
of  stature  and  their  brawny  limbs  in  the  course  of  half  a 
eentury,  though  the  one  had  escaped  the  sling  of  David, 
and  the  other  the  vengeance  of  his  own  hands  in  the  ruin 
of  Dagon's  temple.  Man  in  his  best  estate  is  a  flying 
shadow  and  vanitv. 

Kven  those  uolder  powers  of  human  life,  which  seem 
to  have  something  angelic  in  them,  I  mean  the  powers  of 
wit  and  faticy,  gay  imagination  and  capacious  memory, 
they  are  all  subject  to  the  same  laMS  of  decay  and  death. 
Wliat  though  they  can  raise  and  animate  beautiful  scenes 
in  a  moment,  and  in  imitalion  of  cr^^ating  power  can 
spread  bright  appearances  and  new  worlds  before  the 
senses  and  souls  of  their  friends?  What  though  (hey  can 
entertain  the  better  part  of  mankind,  the  refined  and  p<>- 
lite  world,  with  high  delight  and  rapture  ?  These  scenes 
of  rapturous  delight,  grow  flat  and  old  by  a  frequent  re-* 
view,  and  the  very  powers  that  raised  them  grow  feeble 
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apace.  What  though  they  can  give  immortal  applause 
and  fame  to  their  possessors  ?  It  is  hut  the  immortality 
of  an  empty  name,  a  mere  succession  of  the  hreath  of 
men  j  and  it  is  a  short  sort  of  immortality  too,  which 
must  die  and  perish  when  this  world  perishes.  A  jjoor 
shadow  of  duration  indeed,  w  hile  the  real  period  of  these 
pow  ers  is  hastening  every  day ;  they  languish  and  die  as 
fast  as  animal  nature,  which  has  a  large  share  in  thenip 
makes  haste  to  its  decay;  and  the  time  of  their  exercise 
shall  shortly  be  no  more. 

In  vain  the  aged  poet  or  the  painter  would  call  up  the 
muse  and  genius  of  their  vouth,  and  summon  all  the  arts 
of  their  imagination,  to  spread  and  dress  out  some  vis- 
ionary scene  :  in  vain  the  elegant  orator  w  ould  recal  the 
hold  and  masterly  figures,  and  all  those  flowery  images 
Avhieh  gave  ardor,  grace,  and  dignity  to  his  younger  com- 
posures, and  charmed  every  ear:  they  are  gone,  they  are 
fled  beyond  the  reach  of  their  ow  ner's  call :  their  time 
is  past,  they  are  vanished  and  lost  beyond  all  hope  of  re- 
covery. 

The  God  of  nature  has  pronounced  an  unpassable  peried 
upon  all  the  powers,  and  pleasures,  and  glories  of  this 
mortal  state.  Let  us  then  be  afraid  to  make  any  of  them 
•ur  boast  or  our  happiness ;  but  point  our  affections  to 
those  diviner  objects  whose  nature  is  everlasting;  let  us 
aeek  tliose  religious  attainments,  and  those  new-created 
powers  of  a  sanctified  mind,  concerning  which  it  shall 
■ever  be  pronounced  that  their  time  shall  be  no  longer. 

O  may  every  one  of  us  humbly  be  content,  at  the  caH 
df  heaven,  to  part  with  ail  that  is  pleasing  or  magnificent 
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here  on  earth  ;  let  iis  resign  even  these  agreeable  talents 
when  the  God  of  nature  demands  ;  and  when  the  hour 
arrives,  that  shall  close  our  eyes  to  all  visible  things,  and 
lay  our  fleshly  structure  in  the  dust;  let  us  yield  up  our 
whole  selves  to  the  hands  of  our  creator,  who  shall  1*6- 
serve  our  spirits  with  himself;  and  while  we  cheerfully 
give  up  all  that  Avas  mortal  to  the  grave,  we  may  lie 
down  full  of  the  joyful  hope  of  a  rising  immortality. 
New  and  unknown  powers  and  glories,  brighter  flames  of 
imagination,  richer  scenes  of  wit  and  fancy,  and  diviner 
talents,  are  preparing  for  us  when  we  shall  awake  from 
the  dust ;  and  the  mind  itself  shall  have  all  its  faculties 
in  a  sublime  state  of  improvement.  These  shall  make 
us  equal,  if  not  superior  to  angels,  for  we  are  nearer  a 
kin  to  the  son  of  God  than  they  are,  and  therefore  we 
shall  be  made  more  like  him. 


Od  public  Dancing  Assemblies. 

At  is  acknowledged  to  be  proper  and  needful  that  young 
people  should  be  indulged  in  some  recreations,  agreeable 
to  their  age,  and  suitable  to  the  condition  in  which  pro- 
vidence has  placed  them.  But  I  would  ask  whether  the 
great  and  only  valuable  end  of  recreation  is  to  be  expect- 
ed from  these  midnight-assemblies,  namely  to  relieve  U8 
from  the  fatigues  of  life,  and  to  exhilerate  the  sjiirits,  so 
as  thereby  to  fit  us  for  the  duties  of  life  and  religion  ? 
Now  are  these  the  proper  means  to  fit  us  for  the  duties 
of  either  kind  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  dancing, 
which  is  practised  in  those  assemblies,  is  an  exercise  con- 
ducive to  health,  and  therefore  a  means  of  fitting  u«  for 
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the  duties  of  life.  Birt  may  not  the  unseasonahleness  of 
the  midnight  hour  prevent  and  over-bahmcc  the  benefit 
that  might  otherwise  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  ex- 
ercise ?  Is  it  likely  that  natural  health  should  be  pro«- 
moted,  or  preserved,  by  changing  the  seasons  and  order 
of  nature,  and  by  allotting  those  hours  to  exercise,  which 
God  and  nature  have  ordained  to  rest  ?  Is  the  returning 
home  after  five  or  six  hours  dancing,  through  the  col4 
and  damp  of  the  midnight  air,  a  proper  means  of  prcr 
serving  health  ?  or  rather,  is  it  not  more  likely  to  impair 
and  destroy  it  ?  Have  not  these  fatal  effects  been  too  oft- 
en felt  ?  Have  there  not  been  sacrifices  of  human  life 
offered  to  tliis  midnight  idol  ?  Have  there  been  no  fair 
young  martyrs  to  this  unseasonable  folly?  Are  there  not 
some  of  its  slaves  who  are  become  feeble,  laboring  under 
sore  diseases,  and  some  of  them  fallen  asleep  in  death  ? 
Have  not  their  music  and  their  dancing,  instead  of  natur- 
al rest  in  their  beds,  brought  them  down  to  a  long  si- 
lenee  in  their  grave,  and  an  untimely  rest  in  a  bed  of 
dust  ?  Those  amiable  pieces  of  human  nature,  who  were 
lately  the  joy  and  hope  of  their  too  indulgent  parents,  arc 
^low  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts  j  and  those  very  exer- 
cises from  whence  they  hoped  the  continuance  of  their 
joy,  as  the  supposed  means  of  confirming  their  children's 
health,  are  become  an  everlasting  spring  of  their  moura- 
ing. 

And  as  those  midnight  recreations  are  badly  suited  to 
fit  us  for  the  duties  of  the  civil  life,  so  they  are  worse 
suited  to  fit  us  for,  or  rather,  they  are  more  apparently 
opposite  to,  the  duties  of  religion.  The  religion  of  the 
closet  is  neglected,  the  beautiful  regularity  and  order  of 
the  family  is  broken  :  and  when  the  night  has  been  twh- 
Rp 
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ed  into  day,  a  good  part  of  the  next  daj  is  turned  into 
night,  Avhile  the  duties  of  the  morning,  hoth  to  God  and 
man,  are  unpei-formed.  Those  wlio  have  frequented 
these  assemblies  know  all  this,  and  are  my  witnesses  to 
the  truth  of  it.  Nay  the  very  practice  itself,  at  those 
unseasonable  hours,  tells  all  the  world  how  much  they 
prefer  these  dangerous  amusements  to  the  worship  o£ 
God  in  the  evening  and  in  the  morning,  and  to  all  the 
conveniences  and  decorum  of  family  government.  Be- 
sides, if  I  speak  to  christians,  have  you  not  found  that 
the  indulgence  of  this  sort  of  diversions,  which  are  usual- 
ly practised  in  those  unseasonable  assemblies,  leads  the 
mind  aAvay  insensibly  from  God  and  religion,  gives  a 
vanity  to  the  spirit,  and  greatly  abates  the  spiritual  and 
heavenly  temper  which  should  belong  to  christians; 
Hath  it  not  taken  away  the  savour  of  godliness  and  tinct- 
ure of  piety  from  ST)me  younger  minds  ?  And  do  elder 
christians  never  suifer  by  it  ?  Let  it  be  further  consider- 
ed, what  sort  of  company  you  mingle  with  in  those  mid- 
niglit  assemblies.  Are  they  most  frequented  by  the  wise 
and  pious,  or  by  the  more  vain  and  vicious  part  of  man- 
kind ?  Do  they  tend  to  till  your  mind  with  the  most  im- 
proving notions,  and  your  ears  and  your  lips  with  the 
most  proper  conversation  ?  Do  you  that  frequent 
them  never  find  your  piety  in  danger  there  ?  Does 
strict  religion  and  prayer  relish  so  well  with  you  after 
those  gaudy  nights  of  mirth  and  folly  ?  And  do  you  then* 
when  you  join  in  those  assemblies,  practise  the  commands 
of  God,  to  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil,  and  to 
slum  the  paths  of  t(Mnptation  ?  (an  you  pray  for  a  bless- 
ing on  your  attendance  on  these  midnight  meetings?  Or 
can  you  hope  to  run  into  the  midst  of  those  sparks  and 
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living  coals  and  yet  not  be  burned,  nor  so  much  as  have 
youi*  garments  singed  ?  Are  not  parents  very  generally 
sensible  that  there  are  dangerous  snares  to  youth  in  those 
gay  diversions  ?  And  therefore  the  mother  will  herself 
go  along  with  her  young  offspring  to  take  care  of  them, 
and  to  watch  over  them;  and  perhaps  there  is  scarcely 
any  place  or  time  .which  more  Avaiits  the  watchful  eye  of 
a  superior.  But  here  let  me  ask,  is  this  ail  the  reason 
vrhy  the  mother  attends  those  scenes  of  vanity  ?  lias  she 
no  relish  for  them  herself?  Has  she  no  gay  liumors  of 
her  own  to  be  gratified,  which  she  disguises  and  covers 
with  the  pretence  of  a  parental  solicitude  for  the  virtue 
and  honor  of  her  offspring  ?  Are  tiiere  no  mothers  whd 
freely  lead  their  children  into  those  perilous  places, 
where  soul  and  body  are  in  danger,  and  are  really  their 
tempters,  under  a  color  of  being  their  guardians  ? 

You  will  plead,  perhaps,  that  some  of  these  things  are 
proper  for  the  improvement  of  young  people  in  good- 
breeding  and  politeness.  They  must  be  brought  into 
company,  to  see  the  world,  and  to  learn  how  to  behave 
with  becoming  decency.  Well,  suppose  these  assemblies 
to  be  academies  of  politeness,  and  that  young  people  at- 
tend there  upon  lectures  of  good-breeding.  Is  there  no 
other  time  so  fit  as  midnight,  to  polish  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  and  to  breed  them  well  ?  May  not  an  hour  or  two 
be  appointed  at  more  proper  seasons,  by  select  compa- 
nies, for  mutual  conversation  and  innocent  delight  ?  Can 
there  be  no  genteel  recreations  enjoyed,  no  lessons  of  be- 
haviour taught  by  day-light  ?  Can  no  method  of  improve- 
ment in  good-breeding  be  contrived  aid  appointed  which 
shall  be  more  secure  from  temptations  and  inconvenien- 
ces ?  Are  there  none  which  are  more  harmless,  moie  in- 


6ocent,  of  better  reputation  among  persons  of  strict  pie- 
ty, find  which  make  less  inroad  on  the  duties  of  life,  both 
ifolitary  and  social,  civil  and  religious. 


It  is  the  duty  of  parents  who  would  give  their  children 
a  good  education,  to  see  to  it  that  children,  in  their 
ij^ounger  years,  do  not  indulge  such  recreations  as  may 
spoil  all  the  good  effects  of  the  pious  instructions,  the 
prayers,  and  cares  of  their  parents.  Otherwise,  if  you 
fencourage  them  in  such  recreations,  you  are  building  up 
those  vanities  of  mind,  and  those  vicious  inclinations  with 
one  hand,  which  you  labor  to  prevent  or  destroy  with  the 
other. 


Religious  and  Moral  Reflections  on  the  Practice  oi  Gaming;. 

jyi.  ANY  young  gentlemen  have  been  there  bubbled,  and 
cheated  of  large  sums  of  money,  which  were  given  thera 
by  their  parents  to  support  them  honourably  in  their 
stations.  In  such  sort  of  shops  young  ladies  are  tempted 
to  squander  away  too  large  a  share  of  their  yearly  al- 
lowance, if  not  of  the  provision  which  their  parents  have 
made  for  their  whole  lives.  It  is  a  fatal  snare  to  both 
gexes:  if  they  wiu  they  are  allured  still  onward,  while 
according  to  their  language,  luck  runs  on  their  side :  if 
ihey  lose  they  are  tempted  to  another  and  another  cast 
of  the  die,  and  enticed  on  still  to  fresh  games  by  a  delu- 
sive hope,  that  fortune  will  turn,  and  they  shall  recover 
91II  that  tbey  have  lost.    Jn  the  aiidst  of  these  scenes 
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their  passions  rise  shamefully,  a  grecily  desire  of  gain 
makes  them  warm  and  eager,  and  new  losses  plunge 
them  sometimes  into  vexation  and  fury,  till  the  soul  is 
quite  heaten  off  from  its  guard,  and  virtue  and  reason 
have  no  manner  of  command  over  thum. 

My  worthy  friend  Mr.Neal,  in  his  reformation-sermon, 
has  taken  occasion  not  only  to  inform  us  that  "merchants 
and  tradesmen  mix  themselves  at  titese  tables  with  men  of 
desperate  fortunes,  and  throw  the  dice  for  their  estates." 
But  in  a  very  decent  and  soft  manner  of  address,  has  en- 
quired <' AVhether  puhlic  gaming  in  virtuous  ladies  is  not 
a  little  out  of  character  ?  Whether  it  does  not  diaw  thcin 
into  mixed  company,  and  give  them  an  air  of  holdness, 
which  is  perfectly  inconsistent  with  that  modesty,  which 
is  the  ornament  of  the  fair  sex  ?  Whether  it  does  not 
engage  them  in  an  habit  of  idleness,  and  of  keeping  ill 
hours  ?  Whether  their  passions  are  not  sometimes  disor- 
dered ?  And  whether  the  losses  they  sustain  have  not  a 
tendency  to  breed  ill  blood  in  their  families,  and  between 
their  nearest  relations  ?  It  has  been  often  observed,  that 
gaming  in  a  lady  has  usually  been  attended  with  the  loss 
of  reputation,  and  sometimes  of  that  wbich  is  still  more 
valuable,  her  virtue  and  honour."  Thus  far  proceeds 
this  useful  sermon. 

Now,  if  these  be  the  dismal  and  frequent  consequences 
of  the  gaming-table,  the  loss  of  a  little  money  is  one  of 
the  least  injuries  you  sustain  by  it.  But  what  ifyo^i 
should  still  come  off  gainers?  Is  this  the  way  that  God 
hath  taught  or  allowed  us.  to  procure  the  necessary  com- 
forts of  life  ?  Is  this  a  sort  of  labour  or  traflic  on  which 
you  can  ask  the  blessing  of  heaven  ?   Can  you  lift  up 
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your  iace  to  God,  and  pray  that  lie  would  suceced  (hfe 
cast  of  (he  die,  (he  drawing  of  ihe  lo(,  or  the  dealing  out 
of  the  cards,  so  as  to  encrease  your  gain,  while  it  is  the 
very  sense  and  language  of  the  prayer,  that  your  neigh- 
bor may  sustain  so  much  loss?  This  is  a  sad  and  guilty 
oircums(ance  Avhich  belongs  to  gaming,  that  one  can 
gain  nothing  but  what  ano(her  loses  j  and  consequently 
we  cannot  ask  a  blessing  upon  ourselves,  but  at  thesam« 
time  we  pray  for  a  blast  upon  our  neighbour*  ; 

Will  you  hope  to  excuse  i(  by  saying,  that  my  neigh- 
bour consents  to  this  blast  or  this  loss  by  entering  into 
the  game,  and  there  is  no  injury  where  there  is  consent  ? 

I  answer,  that  though  he  consents  to  lose  conditional- 
ly and  upon  a  venturous  hope  of  gain,  yet  he  is  not  wil- 
ling (o  sus(ain  the  loss  absolu(ely ;  but  when  ei(her 
chance,  or  his  neighbour's  skill  in  the  game  has  deter- 
mined against  him,  then  he  is  cons(rained  to  lose,  and 
does  it  unwillingly ;  so  that  he  still  sustains  it  as  a  loss, 
or  misfortune,  or  evil.  Now,  if  you  ask  a  blessing  from 
heaven  on  this  way  of  your  get(ing  money,  you  ask 
rather  absolutely  that  your  neighbour  may  sus(ain  a 
loss,  without  any  regard  to  the  condition  of  his  hope  of 
gain.  Your  wish  and  prayer  is  directly  tliat  you  may 
get,  and  he  may  lose  :  you  cannot  wish  this  good  to  your- 
self but  you  wish  the  contrary  evil  to  him  :  and  there- 
fore I  think  gaming  for  gain  cannot  be  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  Christ,  which  certainly  forbid  us  to  wi?>h 
evil  to  our  neighbour. 

And  if  you  cannot  so  much  as  in  thought  ask  God's 
blessing  upon  this,  as  you  certainly  may  on  such  recrea- 
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tH>iis  as  have  an  evident  tendency  innoeenlly  to  exercise 
the  body  and  relax  the  nuud,  it  seeras  youi-  conscience 
secretly  condemns  it,  and  there  is  an  additional  proof  of 
its  being  evil  to  you. 

All  the  justest  writers  of  morality,  and  the  best  casu- 
ists, have  generally,  if  not  universally,  determined 
aj^alnst  these  methods  of  gain.  Whatsoever  game  may 
be  indulged  as  lawful,  it  is  still  as  a  recreation,  and  not 
as  a  calling  or  business  of  life  :  and  therefore  no  larger 
sums  ought  to  be  risked  or  ventured  in  this  manner, 
than  what  may  be  lawfully  laid  out  by  any  persons  for 
their  present  recreation,  according  to  their  dijBerent  cir- 
cumstances in  the  world. 

Besides  all  this,  think  of  the  loss  of  time,  and  the 
waste  of  life  that  is  continually  made  by  some  who  fre- 
quent these  gaming  places.  Think  how  it  calls  away 
many  a  youth  from  their  proper  business,  and  tempts 
them  to  throw  away  what  is  not  their  own.  and  to  lisk 
the  substance,  as  well  as  the  displeasure  of  their  parents, 
or  of  their  Hoaster,  at  all  the  uncertain  hazards  of  a  diee- 
IW>x, 


Rules  for  Moderating  our  Atigcx. 

\_f  UR  natures  are  so  perverse  and  corrupt,  that  it  is  ve- 
ry hard  for  us  to  give  a  loose  to  any  angry  passion 
against  men,  without  running  into  some  sentiments  of 
jnalice  or  revenge,  and  thereby  sinning  against  God.  Our 
anger  is  very  apt  to  khvtie  alwut  triflci?,  or  upon  mere 
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suspicion,  without  just  cause ;  or  sometimes  rises  toe 
high  where  the  cause  may  he  just ;  or  it  continues  to« 
Jong,  and  turns  into  hatred  :  and  in  either  of  these  three 
cases  it  becomes  sinful. 

It  is  therefore  Avith  tlie  utmost  caution  that  this  pas- 
sion should  ever  be  suffered  to  arise  :  and  unless  we  quick- 
ly suppress  it  again,  we  shall  be  in  great  danger  of  bring- 
ing guilt  upon  our  souls.  The  hlessed  apostle  therefore 
connects  the  permission,  the  caution,  and  the  restraint 
together,  Eph.  iv.  26.  Be  angrif,  and  »in  not :  let  not 
the  sun  go  down  upon  your  Wratli, 


Let  your  desires  and  aversions  to  the  common  objects 
and  occurrences  in  this  life  be  but  few  and  feeble.  Make 
it  your  daily  business  to  moderate  your  aversions  and  de^ 
sires,  and  to  govern  them  by  reason.  This  will  guard 
you  against  many  a  ruffle  of  spirit,  both  of  anger  anii 
sorrow. 


Suffer  not  your  thoughts  to  dwell  on  the  injuries  yoK 
have  received,  or  of  the  provoking  words  that  have  been 
spoken  against  you.  Not  only  learn  the  art  of  neglect- 
ing injuries  at  the  time  you  receive  them,  but  let  them 
grow  less  and  less  every  moment,  till  they  die  out  of 
your  mind.  Suffer  not  your  musing  imagination,  when 
you  are  alone,  to  swell  and  magnify  the  provocations 
that  have  been  given  you,  nor  to  blow  up  the  fire  of  this 
uneasy  pas': ion. 
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Avoid  much  conversation  with  men  of  wrath,  and  en- 
deavor to  keep  clear  of  all  disputes  with  weak  minds, 
Avilh  obstinate  spirits,  and  especially  with  persons  of  an 
angry  and  peevish  temper,  as  far  as  you  can.  If  the 
Hint  and  steel  strike  against  each  other  in  a  way  of  dis- 
pute, tlie  sparks  of  fire  will  be  ready  to  fly  out,  and  the 
angry  flame  will  be  kindled. 

Love  your  neighbour  as  yourself.  You  are  not  imme- 
diately kindled  into  wrath  against  yourself,  nor  express 
it  with  such  violence,  though  you  have  often  done  your- 
self more  injurj  by  your  own  sins  than  all  other  persons 
ever  could  do  you.  You  do  not  bear  malice  against  your- 
self, nor  hate  yourself,  though  you  have,  perhaps,  some 
evil  qualities  belonging  to  you,  and  you  have  often  sin- 
ned against  your  own  soul :  you  forbear  yourself  long, 
and  you  forgive  yourself  easily  :  learn  then  to  forbear 
and  forgive  your  neighbours. 


Anger  is  a  short  madness ;  it  throws  a  person  ofl'his 
guard ;  neither  the  truth  nor  reason  appear  to  him  as 
reason  or  truth  :  the  violence  of  the  passion  throws  off 
all  restraints,  the  phrenzy  disdains  all  law  and  justice  | 
and  drives  the  man  to  wild  extravagance.  Is  this  the 
lovely,  the  desirable  pattern  that  you  choose  to  imitate  ? 
Do  you  like  this  figure  so  well  as  to  put  it  on  yourself? 

Live  always  under  the  eye  of  God,  and  suppress  rising 
anger  with  the  reverence  of  his  name  and  presence. 
Remember  that  a  holy  God  and  holy  angels  behold  you  | 
and  are  you  not  ashamed  to  appear  in  their  sight  under 
all  the  extravagant  disorders  of  this  passion  ?  Remem- 

Ss 
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ber  the  dignity  of  your  nature  as  man,  and  jour  cha- 
racter as  a  christian,  and  a  child  of  God. 

Keep  the  sacred  example  of  Jesus  ever  before  your 
eyes  :  how  meek  under  the  vilest  affronts  !  how  patient 
under  the  rudest  injuries  and  most  barbarous  treatment ! 
how  forgiving  even  to  his  bloody  murderers  !  hoAV  did  he 
return  the  highest  good  for  the  greatest  evil !  and  paid 
down  his  blood  and  life  to  redeem  his  enemies  from  hell, 
and  to  purchase  eternal  joy  and  glory  for  ihem  !  Let  siich 
a  mind  he  in  yon  as  xcas  in  Christ  the  son  of  GoiU  whe 
being  revileiU  reviled  not  again ;  and  when  he  snfl'ercd^ 
he  threatened  not :  leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should 
folloiv  his  steps. 


It  is  said  concerning  Julius  Cfesar,  that  upon  any  pro- 
vocation, he  would  repeat  the  Roman  alphabet,  before 
he  suffered  himself  to  speak,  that  he  might  be  more  just 
and  calm  in  his  resentments.  The  delay  of  a  few  mo- 
ments has  set  utany  seeming  affronts  in  a  juster  and 
kinder  light ;  it  has  often  lessened,  if  not  annihilated, 
the  supposed  injury,  and  prevented  violence  and  revenge. 


Think  with  yourself,  how  much  injury  you  do  your- 
self, by  suffering  your  angry  passions  to  rise  and  prevail 
The  fire  of  wrath  and  resentment  preys  upon  your  na« 
ture,  destroys  your  health  and  your  ease,  fills  your  spirit 
with  tumults  and  disquietudes,  exposes  you  to  shame  be- 
fore men,  breaks  the  peace  of  your  conscience,  brings 
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yon  imdeF  guilt  before  God,  and  makes  a  painful  prepa- 
ration for  bitter  repentance.  AVhy  will  you  punish  your- 
self  because  another  has  injured  you  ?  or,  if  another  man 
be  rude  and  Avrathful,  ill-natured  and  ill-bred,  why  will 
you  imitate  hi  in  and  expose  yourself? 

Think  again,  how  much  more  pleasure  and  glory  there 
is  in  overcoming  the  violence  of  your  own  spirit,  than  in 
yielding  to  your  headstrong  passions,  and  suffering  your- 
selves to  be  carried  away  with  the  torrent  of  your  own 
resentments.  He  that  rules  hie  oivn  spirU,  is  a  greater 
hero  than  he  that  conquers  a  city. 

To  be  angry  about  trifles,  is  mean  and  childish ;  to 
rage  and  be  furious,  is  brutish  ;  and  to  maintain  perpet- 
ual wrath,  is  akin  to  the  practice  and  temper  of  devils  : 
but  to  prevent  or  suppress  rising  resentment,  is  wise  and 
glorious,  is  manly  and  divine. 

This  one  piece  of  conduct  will  raise  our  reputation  for 
wisdom  among  men,  more  than  a  hundred  fine  speeches, 
or  superior  airs  ;  and  will  greatly  adorn  our  characters 
as  persons  of  piety.  The  rvisdom  that  is  from  above  is 
peaceabUf  gentle,  and  cosy  to  be  entreated. 


Think  M'ith  yourself  how  many  greater  crimes  has  the 
blessed  God  forgiven  you,  if  you  are  a  christian  indeed  ; 
and  will  you  not  forgive  your  brother  his  peMy  offences  ? 
Has  the  IMaker  and  Lord  of  heaven  and  earOi  forgiven 
you  ten  thousand  talents,  and  will  yoa  not  forgive  your 
brother  a  hundred  pence?    Did  the  Son  of  God  make 
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himself  a  sacrifiee  for  your  offences,  thai  jou  might  be 
pai*doned,  and  will  you  make  your  brother,  who  has  of- 
fended you,  a  sacrifice  to  your  fury  ? 

But  consider  further,  that  if  you  do  not  forgive  your 
brother,  who  has  offended  you,  you  cannot  expect  to 
be  forgiven  of  God:  nay,  it  is  evident,  according  to  ihe 
express  sentence  of  the  gospel,  you  cannot  be  forgiven 
without  it.  If  you  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  nei- 
ther will  your  heavenly  father  forgive  yon.  Do  you  not 
pray  for  pardon  of  your  trespasses,  even  as  you  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  you,  and  will  you  sin  against 
your  own  prayers  ? 


.Gentleness  of  address  successful  in  convincing  our  opponent*. 

JL  HE  softest  and  gentlest  address  to  the  erroneous,  is 
the  best  way  to  convince  them  ©f  their  mistake.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  represent  to  your  oppo- 
nent, that  he  is  not  far  off  from  the  truth,  and  that 
you  would  fain  draw  him  a  little  nearer  to  it ;  coniinend 
and  es(ablisli  whatever  he  says  that  is  just  and  true,  as 
our  blessed  Saviour  treated  the  young  scribe,  when  he 
answered  well  concerning  the  two  great  commandments  : 
Thou  art  not  far,  says  our  Lord,  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  Mark  xii.  34.  Imitate  the  mildness  and  con- 
duct of  the  blessed  Jesus. 

Come  as  near  to  your  opponent  as  you  can  in  all 
your  propositions,  and  yield  to  him  as  much  as  you  dare, 
in  a  consistence  with  truth  and  justice. 
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It  is  a  very  great  and  fatal  mistake  in  persons  who  at- 
tempt to  convince  and  reconcile  others  to  their  party, 
when  they  make  the  diflTerence  appear  as  wide  as  possi- 
ble :  this  is  shoekinj^  to  any  person,  who  is  to  be  convin- 
ced ;  he  will  choose  rather  to  keep  and  maintain  his 
own  opinions,  if  he  cannot  come  into  yours  without  re- 
nouncing; and  ahiin  loning  every  thing  that  he  believed 
before.  Human  nature  must  be  flattered  a  little  as  well 
as  reasoned  witli,  that  so  the  argument  may  be 
able  to  come  at  iiis  understanding,  which  otlierwise  will 
be  thrust  off  at  a  distance.  If  you  charge  a  man  with 
nonsense  and  absurdities,  with  heresy  and  self-contradic- 
tion, you  take  a  very  wrong  step  towards  convincing 
him. 

Remember  that  error  is  not  to  be  rooted  out  of  the 
mind  of  man  by  reproaches  and  railings,  by  flashes  of 
wit  and  biting  jests,  by  loud  exclnmations  or  sharp  ridi- 
cule :  long  deciaiuations  and  triumph  over  our  neigh- 
bour's mistake  will  not  prove  the  way  to  convince  him  : 
these  are  signs  either  of  a  bad  cause,  or  of  want  of  argu- 
ments or  capacity  for  the  defence  of  a  good  one. 


On  the  sacrifice  of  oar  blessed  Redeemer. 

X  O  me  it  is  evident  as  the  sun-beams,  that  while  the 
New  Testament  restores  natural  religion  to  us  in  the 
brightest  and  fairest  light,  and  lays  the  strongest  obliga- 
tions on  us  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  it  ;  yet  it  still 
supposes  the  impossibility  of  our  salvation  thereby, 
through  our  own  incapacity  to  perform  these  duties  per- 
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feetly  ;  and  tliereforc  it  sets  forth  to  our  view  the  blesr 
sed  sacrifice  of  tlie  Son  of  God,  which  is  the  only  true 
and  proper  sacrifice  for  our  sins. — ^Nor  does  it  set  this 
atonement  in  the  room  of  our  endeavors  after  inward 
religion  and  real  virtue,  hut  in  the  room  of  all  other  sac- 
riiices  whatsoever,  whether  Jewish  or  Gentile.  As  for 
all  the  Jewish  offerings,  they  were  but  appointed  types 
of  the  sac  rilice  of  Christ,  and  could  never  really  atone 
for  the  sins  of  mankind  against  God  as  ruler  of  the 
world.  And  the  sacrifices  of  the  Gentiles,  what  were 
they,  but  substitutions  and  offerings  of  beasts  or  men 
upon  their  altars,  such  as  God  never  appointed,  and 
therefoi*e  would  never  accept,  either  as  real  atonements, 
or  as  figures  of  the  true  proTiitiation  and  atonement. 
This  is  the  xeij  evident  ^ense  of  S(.  Paul,  in  Rom.  viii.  13. 
There  is  no  condemnailon  of  ihem  rcho  are  hi  Jesus  Christ. 
ii'fe,^  who  trust  in  him  as  the  medium  of  their  pardon, 
and  -who  7cc(lii  not  after  the  fish  hut  after  the  spirit,  i.  c. 
who  live  holy  lives  : — Wliat  ihe  larv  could  not  do  in  that 
it  was  7veak,  and  unable  to  justify  us  through  the  flesh, 
?.  e,  through  our  Inability  to  perform  it,  God  has  done 
this  by  sending  his  own  Son  in  tlieJikencss  of  sinful  Jlesh 
and  a  sacrifce  for  sin,  (as  it  is  in  the  Greek)  has  con- 
demned in  thefleshf  &c.  and  thus  made  a  way  through 
his  sacrilice  of  atonement  for  our  justification  and  sanc- 
tifieation. 

Biit  lest  the  force  and  signifieancy  of  any  of  these 
scriptures  should  be  lost  for  want  of  a  true  idea  of  what 
I  mean  by  a  **  proper  and  complete  atonement  made  for 
the  sins  of  men,*'  I  w  ouM  here  give  some  general  expli- 
cation of  what  I  intend  by  the  word.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  such  accuracy  and  exactness  of  definition,  as  might 
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be  expected  from  a  civilian,  or  a  divine  ;*  but  I  would 
speak  what  I  take  to  be  the  common  sense  of  the  think- 
ing part  of  mankind  in  this  matter,  and  more  partieulai*- 
ly  the  sense  of  the  writers  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. 

By  atonement  for  sin,  therefore,  I  do  not  nie-.m  any 
such  thing  as  shall,  in  a  proper  and  literal  sense,  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  God,  the  offended  Governor,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  kindled  against  his  sinful  creatures,  and 
shall  incline  his  heart  to  mercy,  which  was  before  deter- 
mined upon  vengeance  ;  for  though  this  doctrine  may 
be  represented  sometimes  after  the  the  manner  of  men, 
yet  this  is  an  idea  or  supposition,  in  many  respects,  in- 
consistent w  ith  the  attributes  and  actions  of  the  blessed 
God,  and  with  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
that  Book  God  represents  himself  as  rich  in  mercy,  and 
for  this  reason  he  pitied  sinful  creatures,  who  had  bro- 
Ivcu  his  law,  and  had  deserved  to  die,  before  he  had  re- 
ceived any  atonement;  and  therefore  God  himself  pro- 
vided, and  sent  his  own  Son  to  become  a  sacrifice  and 
atonement,  and  a  ransom  for  them  ;  he  appointed  him 
to  be  a  surety  for  us,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  and  to  suf- 
fer death  in  the  room  aud  stead  of  sinners. 

By  the  words  atonement  or  propitiation,  I  mean  there- 
fore, some  toilsome  and  painful  thing  to  be  done  or  suf- 
fered, or  both,  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Gnd.  in  the 


*  The  author  does  not  speak  hei-e  in  his  own  charaeter  of  a  clcrfrviuan  :  in 
ihe  preface  to  the  work  from  -whieh  this  extract  is  made,  he  says,  "  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  this  book  is  but  a  sort  of  coiiversrition-piepc  among  a  fe<r 
private  friends,  wko  preTcmt  n«t  tw  thc«lor;irnl  oecttnenc-f^  " 
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room  and  stead  of  sinfjil  men,  as  a  penance  or  punish- 
ment on  the  account  of  their  sins  ;  and  this  hy  the  Avise 
and  righteous  appointment  of  God  the  universal  Govern- 
or, shall  excuse  the  penitent  offender  from  the  punish- 
ment that  was  due,  and  obtain  his  pardon,  because  it 
shall  give  a  recompenee  to  the  authority  of  the  divine 
lawgiver  for  the  affront  which  was  put  upon  him  by  the 
sins  of  men,  and  shall  make  some  reparation  of  honor  to 
liis  holy  law  which  was  broken.  And  this  is  not  only  in- 
tended to  manifest  the  evil  nature  and  the  desert  of  sin, 
together  with  God's  hatred  of  it ;  but  it  shall  also  an- 
swer the  demand  and  design  of  the  threatening  by  such 
actual  pain  or  punishment,  though  it  is  laid  on  the  sure- 
ty instead  of  the  offender;  and  thus  it  may  secure  the 
law  from  being  wilfully  broken,  in  time  to  come,  as  ef- 
fectually as  if  the  offenders  themselves  had  been  punished. 
Such  a  pain,  penance,  or  punishment,  are  the  humilia- 
tion and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  labors,  and  sor- 
rows :  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  language  of  expia- 
tion or  atonement,  of  piopitiation and  ransom,  is  so  often 
used.*  It  is  in  this  sense  that  he  was  said  to  become  a 
sacrijicc  far  us,  to  hear  our  sins  on  his  oun  body  on  the 
tree,  and  to  he  made  sf?i,  or  a  sin  off'ering  for  us,  ivho 
Inieiv  no  sin  himself:  in  this  sense  he  is  said  to  be  made 
a  curse  and  su^er  death  for  us,  and  to  redeem  us  from  it 
thereby,  because  the  law  curses  every  sinner,  and  pro- 
nounces death  upon  him.  Now  by  these  appointed  suf- 
ferings of  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  room  and  stead  of  sinful 
men,  tliere  is  an  honourable  amends  made  to  the  Govern- 


•  Christ,  aflei-  he  became  onr  surety,  was  not,  nor  could  be  delivei-ed  front 
those  sorrows  wliich  wer-c  the  puiiibtiment  of  om  sins,  he  being:  as  our  expiatory 
sacrifice,  not  onlyon  th<;  occasion  olour  sins,  but  in  our  stead,  to  beai"  the  puit- 
ishnieiti  or  our  iui'-i'iliv.  Whitby  on  Heb.  v.  3. 
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or  of  the  world  for  the  violation  of  his  law,  and  a  glori- 
ous way  made  for  the  exercise  of  mercy  in  the  pardon  of 
the  sinner  ;  and  that  without  any  imputation  or  relleclion 
upon  the  holiness  of  God's  nature  and  conduct,  or  any 
suspicion  of  the  justice  of  his  government,  as  if  he  would 
connive  at  sin  ;  since  he  discovers  and  declares,  that  in 
Lis  passing  by  all  the  sins  of  his  people  in  former  ages,  and 
in  pardoning  and  in  justifying  sinners  now  who  believe  itt 
Christ,  he  will  manifest  justice  or  righteousness  by  requir- 
ing such  a  sacrifice  whereby  sin  shall  be  punished,  though 
the  sinner  be  spared.  This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
apostle,  Rom.  iii.  2*,  25,  26,  Being  justified  freely  by  his 
gnicef  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christy 
nhom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  re-* 
mission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of 
God  :  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  timCf  his  righteousness,  that 
he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  beliereth  in 
Jesus :  which  text  our  fathers  have  ever  thought  an  un- 
answerable proof  as  well  as  a  clear  explication  of  this 
doctrine.  And  I  think  there  is  abundant  reason  io  scrip- 
ture for  us  to  supijort  this  sentiment  of  our  fathers, 
though  all  the  modern  writers  should  agree  to  oppose  it- 


Against  indulging  the  angry  Passions. 

X  AKE  care  of  giving  up  the  reins  entirely  to  an  angry 
passion,  though  it  pretend  sin  for  its  object,  lest  it  run 
to  an  ungovernable  excess.  It  is  St.  Paul's  counsel. 
Be  angry,  and  sin  not,  Ephes.  iv  26  ;  so  hard  it  is  to  be 
angry  upon  any  account  without  sinniog.    It  was  a  hap~ 

Tt 
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py  comparison  (whosoever  first  invented  it)  that  the  pas- 
sions of  our  Saviour  were  like  pure  water  in  a  clear  glass; 
shake  it  never  so  much,  and  it  is  pure  still ;  there  was 
no  defilement  in  his  holy  soul  by  the  warmest  agitation 
of  all  those  powers  of  his  animal  nature ;  but  ours  are 
like  water  with  mud  at  the  bottom,  and  we  can  scarce 
shake  the  glass  with  the  gentlest  motion,  but  the  mud 
arises,  and  diff*uses  itself  abroad,  polluting  both  the  water 
and  the  vessel.  Our  irascible  passions  can  scarce  be  in- 
dulged a  moment  but  they  are  ready  to  defile  the  whole 
man. 

Where  the  mere  appearance  of  an  angry  passion  will 
attain  the  same  end,  I  would  not  choose  to  give  myself 
the  trouble  and  inquietude  of  feeling  a  real  one.  Why 
should  I  suff*er  my  blood  and  spirits  to  rise  into  disorder 
if  the  picture  of  anger  in  my  countenance,  and  the  sound 
of  it  imitated  in  my  voice,  will  effectually  discourage  and 
reprove  the  vice  I  would  forbid  ?  If  I  am  but  wise  enough 
to  raise  the  appearance  of  resentment,  I  need  not  be  at 
the  pains  to  throw  myself  into  this  uneasy  ferment.  Is 
it  not  better  for  me,  as  a  man  and  a  christian,  to  main- 
tain a  calm,  sedate  aversion  to  sin,  and  express  my  dis- 
like of  it,  sometimes,  at  least,  rather  by  a  counterfeit 
than  real  anger.  If  hypocrisy  be  lawful  any  where,, 
surely  it  may  be  allowed  in  this  case  to  dissemble. 


Absurdity  of  Hereditary  Prejudices  exposed. 

I5OME  persons  believe  every  thing  that  their  kindred, 
their  parents,  and  their  tutors  believe.  The  veneration 
and  the  love  wliich  tbev  have  for  thcii'  ancestors,  incline 
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them  to  swallow  down  all  their  opinions  at  once,  without 
examining  what  truth  or  falsehood  there  is  in  them.  Men 
take  their  principles  hy  inheritance,  and  defend  them  as 
they  would  their  estates,  because  they  are  born  heirs  to 
them.  I  freely  grant,  that  parents  are  appointed  by 
God  and  nature  to  teach  us  all  the  sentiments  and  prac- 
tices of  our  younger  years  ;  and  happy  are  those  whos» 
parents  lead  them  into  the  paths  of  wisdom  and  truth. 
I  grant  further,  that  when  persons  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, and  judge  for  themselves,  they  ought  to  exam- 
ine the  opinions  of  their  parents,  with  the  greatest  mod- 
esty, and  with  an  humble  deference  to  their  superior 
character ;  they  ought,  in  matters  perfectly  dubious,  to 
give  the  preference  to  their  parents'  advice,  and  always 
to  pay  them  the  first  respect,  nor  ever  depart  from  their 
opinions  and  practices,  till  reason  and  conscience  make  it 
necessary.  But  after  all,  it  is  possible  that  parents  may 
be  mistaken,  and  therefore  reason  and  scripture  ought 
to  be  our  final  rules  of  determination  in  matters  that  re- 
late to  this  world,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 


Tke  power  of  Eloquence. 

T  ?  HEN  a  man  of  eloquence  speaks  or  writes  upon  any 
subject,  we  are  too  ready  to  run  into  his  sentiments,  be- 
ing sweetly  and  insensibly  drawn  by  the  smoothness  of 
his  harangue,  and  the  pathetic  power  of  his  language. 
Rhetorick  will  varnish  every  error,  so  that  it  shall  ap- 
pear in  the  dress  of  truth,  and  put  such  ornaments  upon 
vice,  as  to  make  it  look  like  virtue.  It  is  an  art  of  won- 
drous and  extensive  iniluence  ;  it  often  conceals,  obscures, 
or  overwhelms  the  truth,  and  places  sometimes  a  gross^ 
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falsehood  in  the  most  alluring  light.  The  deeeney  of 
action,  the  niusic  of  the  voice,  the  harmony  of  the  peri- 
ods, the  beauty  of  the  style,  and  all  the  engaging  airs  of 
the  speaker,  have  often  charmed  the  hearers  into  error, 
and  persuaded  them  to  approve  whatsoever  is  proposed 
in  so  agreeable  a  manner.  A  large  assembly  stands  ex- 
posed at  once  to  the  power  of  these  prejudices,  and  im- 
bibes them  all.  So  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  n»ade  the 
Komans  and  llie  Athenians  believe  almost  whatsoever 
they  pleased. 

The  best  defence  against  both  these  dangers,  is  to  learn 
the  skill  (as  much  as  possible)  of  separating  our  thoughts 
and  ideas  from  words  and  phrases,  to  judge  of  the  things 
from  their  own  natures,  and  in  their  natural  or  just  rcr 
lation  to  one  another,  abstracted  from  the  use  of  Ian? 
guage,  and  to  maintain  a  steady  and  obstinate  resolution, 
to  hearken  to  nothing  but  truth,  in  whatsoever  style  or 
4ress  it  appears. 


The  goyemment  of  our  Thoughts. 

X  HEBE  are  some  thoughts  that  arise  and  intrude  up- 
pn  us  while  we  shun  then) ;  there  are  others  that  tly 
from  us,  when  we  would  hold  and  fix  them.  If  the  ideas 
>yhich  you  would  willingly  make  the  matter  of  your  pre- 
sent meditation  are  leady  to  fly  from  you,  you  must  be 
obstinate  in  the  pursuit  of  them  by  an  habit  of  fixed 
pri^dit^tion  ;  you  must  keep  your  soul  to  the  work,  vk  hen 
it  is  ready  to  start  aside  every  moment,  unless  you  will 
^kbandori  yourself  to  be  a  slave  to  every  wild  imagination. 
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It  is  a  coinmoti,  but  it  is  a  very  unhappy  and  a  shameful 
thing,  that  every  trifle  that  conies  across  the  senses  or 
fancy  should  divert  us,  that  a  buzzing  fly  should  teaze 
our  spirits,  and  scatter  our  best  ideas  :  but  we  must  learn 
to  be  deaf  to  and  regardless  of  other  things,  besides  that 
which  we  make  the  present  subject  of  our  meditation : 
and  in  order  to  help  a  wandering  and  flckle  humor,  it  is 
proper  to  have  a  book  or  paper  in  our  hands,  which  has 
some  proper  hints  of  tlie  subject  that  we  design  to  pur- 
sue. We  must  be  resolute  and  laborious,  and  sometimes 
conflict  with  ourselves,  if  we  would  be  wise  and  learned. 

Yet  I  would  not  be  too  severe  in  this  rule.  It  must 
be  confessed,  there  are  seasons  when  the  mind,  or  rather 
the  brain,  is  over-tired  or  jaded  with  study  and  thinking  ; 
or  upon  some  other  accounts  animal  nature  may  be  lan- 
guid or  cloudy,  and  unfit  to  assist  the  spirit  in  meditar 
tion  ;  at  such  seasons  (provided  that  they  return  not  too 
©ften)  it  is  better  sometimes  to  yield  to  the  present  in- 
disposition.  Then  you  may  think  it  proper  to  give 
yourself  up  to  some  hours  of  leisure  and  recreation,  or 
useful  idleness  ;  or  if  not,  then  turn  your  thoughts  to 
some  other  alluring  subject,  and  pore  no  longer  upon  the 
first,  till  some  brighter  or  more  favorable  moments  arise. 
A  student  shall  do  more  in  one  hour,  when  all  things 
concur  to  invite  him  to  any  special  study,  than  iu  four 
hours,  at  a  dull  and  improper  season. 


Of  the  arrangement  of  our  Ideas. 

A-S  a  trader,  who  never  places  his  goods  in  his  shop  or 
Ufare-house  in  a  regular  order,  nor  keeps  the  accounts  of 
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Iijs  buying  ami  selling,  paying  aud  receiving,  in  a  just 
method,  is  in  the  utmost  danger  of  plunging  all  his  af- 
fairs into  confusion  and  ruin  ;  so  a  student  who  is  in 
search  of  truth,  or  an  author  or  teacher  who  communi- 
cates knowledge  to  others,  will  very  much  obstruct  his 
design,  and  confound  his  own  mind,  or  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  unless  he  range  his  ideas  in  just  order.  If  we 
would  therefore  become  successful  learners  or  teachers, 
we  must  not  conceive  things  in  a  confused  heap,  but  dis- 
pose our  ideas  in  some  certain  method,  which  may  be 
most  easy  and  useful  both  for  the  understanding  and 
memory. 


Erroneous  Judgment. 

fT  HERE  there  is  wealth,  equipage,  and  splendor,  we 
are  ready  to  call  that  man  happy  ;  but  we  see  not  the 
vexing  disquietudes  of  his  soul  :  and  when  we  spy  a  per- 
son in  ragged  garments,  we  form  a  despicable  opinion  of 
him  too  suddenly  ;  we  can  hardly  think  him  either  hap- 
py or  wise,  our  judgment  is  so  biased  by  outw  ard  and 
sensible  things.  It  was  through  the  power  of  this  pre- 
judice that  the  Jews  rejected  our  blessed  Saviour ;  they 
could  not  suffer  themselves  to  believe  that  the  man  who 
appeared  as  the  son  of  a  carpenter  was  also  the  Son  of 
God.  And  because  St.  Paul  was  of  little  stature,  a  mean 
presence,  and  his  voice  conlemptiljle,  some  of  the  Corin- 
thians were  tempted  io  doubt  whether  he  was  inspired  or 
no.  This  preju<1ice  is  cured  by  a  longer  acquaintance 
with  the  world,  and  a  just  observation  that  things  are 
sometimes  better  and  sometintes  worse  tlian  thry  appear 
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f  0  be.  We  ought  therefore  to  restrain  our  excessive  for- 
wardness to  form  our  opinion  of  persons  or  things  before 
tfe  hare  opportunity  to  search  into  them  more  perfectly. 


There  is  scarce  any  thing  in  the  world  of  nature  or 
art,  in  the  world  of  morality  or  religion,  that  is  perfect- 
ly uniform.  There  is  a  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly, 
vice  and  virtue,  good  and  evil,  both  in  men  and  things. 
We  should  remember  that  some  persons  have  great 
wit  and  little  judgment;  others  are  judicious,  but  not 
witty.  Some  are  good  humoured  without  compliment; 
others  have  all  the  formality  of  complaisance,  but  no 
good  humour.  We  ought  to  know  that  one  man  may  be 
vicious  and  learned,  while  another  has  virtue  without 
learning  ;  that  many  a  man  thinks  admirably  well,  who 
has  a  poor  utterance  ;  while  others  have  a  charming 
manner  of  speech  but  their  thoughts  are  trilling  and  im- 
pertinent. Some  are  good  neighbours,  and  courteous  and 
charitable  towards  men,  who  have  no  piety  towards  God; 
others  are  truly  religious,  but  of  morose  natural  tempers. 
Some  excellent  sayings  are  found  in  very  silly  books,  and 
some  silly  things  appear  in  books  of  value.  We  should 
Bcither  praise  nor  dispraise  by  wholesale,  but  separate 
the  good  from  the  evil,  and  judge  of  them  apart  :  the 
accuracy  of  a  good  judgment  consists  in  making  sueh 
distinctions. 
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TJic  influence  of  Custom. 

O  OPPOSE  we  have  freed  ourselves  IVom  the  younger 
prejudices  of  our  education,  yet  we  are  in  danger  of 
having  our  uiind  turned  aside  from  truth  hy  the  influ- 
ence of  general  custom.  Our  opinion  oT  meats  and 
drinks,  of  garments  and  forms  of  salutalion,  are  iufluetic- 
ed  more  by  custom  than  by  the  eye,  the  ejir,  or  the  taste* 
Custom  prevails  even  over  sense  itself,  and  therefore  no 
\ronder  if  it  ]>revails  over  reason  too.  What  is  it  but 
custom  that  renders  many  of  the  mixtures  of  food  and 
sauces  elegant  in  Britain,  which  would  be  aukvvard  and 
nauseous  to  tiie  inhabitants  of  China,  and  indeed  were  nau- 
seous to  us  when  we  iirst  lasted  them  ?  What  hut  cus- 
tom could  make  those  salutations  polite  in  Muscovy, 
whjch  are  ridiculous  in  France  and  England  ?  We  call 
©uiselves  indeed  the  politer  nations,  but  it  is  we  whe 
judge  thus  of  t-ueselves ;  and  that  fancied  politeness  is 
oftentimes  more  owing  to  custom  than  reason.  Why 
are  the  foi'ms  of  our  present  garments  counted  beauti- 
ful, and  those  fashions  of  our  ancestors  the  matter  of 
scoff  and  conlottipt.  which  in  their  days  were  all  decent 
and  genteel  ?  It  is  custom  that  forms  our  opinion  of 
dress,  and  reconciles  us  by  degrees  to  those  habits  which 
at  first  seemed  very  odd  and  monstrous.  It  must  b« 
granted,  there  are  some  gaiments  and  habits  which 
have  a  natural  congruity  or  incongruity,  modesty  or  im- 
modesty, gaudery  or  gravity  ;  tboiigii  for  the  nnost  part 
there  is  hut  little  reason  in  these  aflairs  :  but  what  lit- 
tle there  is  of  reason  or  natural  decency,  custom  tri- 
umphs over  it  all.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  persuade 
a  young  lady  that  any  thing  can  be  decent  w  hich  is  out 
of  fashion. 
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Tlje  methods  of  oui*  education  are  governed  by  custom. 
It  is  custom,  and  not  reason  that  sends  every  boy  to 
learn  the  Roman  poets,  and  begin  a  little  acquaintance; 
with  Greek,  before  he  is  bound  apprentice  to  a  soap-, 
boiler  or  a  leather-seller.  It  is  custom  alone  that 
teaches  us  latin  by  the  rules  of  a  latin  grammar  a  tedi- 
ous and  absurd  method  !  And  what  is  it  but  custom  that 
has  for  past  centuries  confined  the  briglitest  geniuses, 
even  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  female  world,  to  the  bu-r 
siness  of  the  needle  only,  and  secluded  them  most  unmer- 
cifully from  the  pleasures  of  knowledge,  and  the  divine 
improvements  of  reason  ?  But  we  begin  to  break  all 
these  chains,  and  reason  begins  to  dictate  the  educatioa 
ftf  youth. 


The  prejudice  of  credulity,  and  a  spirit  of  contradiction  contrasteli. 

X  HE  credulous  man  is  ready  to  receive  every  thing  for 
truth,  that  has  but  the  shadow  of  evidence ;  every  new 
book  that  he  reads,  and  every  ingenious  man  with  whom 
he  coavcrses,  has  power  enough  to  draw  him  into  the  scntir 
ments  of  the  speaker  or  writer.  He  has  so  much  complai- 
sance in  him,  or  weakness  of  soul,  that  he  is  ready  to  re- 
sign his  own  opinion  to  the  first  objection  which  he  hears, 
and  to  receive  any  sentiments  of  another  that  are  as- 
serted with  a  positive  air  and  much  assurance.  Thus 
he  is  under  a  kind  of  necessity,  through  the  indulgence 
of  this  credulous  humor,  either  to  be  often  changing  his 
opinions,  or  to  believe  inconsistencies. 

TTu 
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The  man  of  contradiction  is  of  a  very  contrary  humor ; 
for  he  stands  ready  to  oppose  every  thing  that  is  said  : 
he  gives  hut  a  slight  attention  to  the  reasons  of  other 
men,  from  an  inward  scornful  presum.ption  tliat  they 
have  no  strength  in  them.  When  he  reads  or  hears  a  dis- 
course different  from  his  own  sentiments,  he  does  not  give 
himself  leave  to  consider,  whether  that  discourse  may  be 
ti'ue  ,•  but  employs  all  his  powers  immediately  to  confute 
i*.  Your  gre^t  disputers,  and  your  men  of  controversy, 
are  in  continual  danger  of  this  sort  of  prejudice:  they 
contend  often  for  victory,  and  will  maintain  wbatsover 
they  have  asserted,  while  truth  is  lost  in  the  noise  and 
tumult  of  reciprocal  contradictions ;  and  it  frequently 
happens,  that  a  debate  about  opinions  is  turned  into  a  mu- 
tual reproach  of  persons. 


Reading. 

JLp  the  books  which  you  read  are  your  own,  mark  with 
a  pen  or  a  pencil,  the  most  considerable  things  in  them 
which  you  desire  to  remember.  Thus  you  may  read 
that  book  the  second  time  over  with  half  trouble,  by 
your  eye  running  over  the  paragraphs  which  your  pencil 
has  noted.  It  is  but  a  very  weak  objection  against  this 
practice,  to  say  I  shall  spoil  my  book ;  for  I  persuade 
myself,  that  you  did  not  buy  it  as  a  bookseller  to  sell  it 
again  for  gain,  but  as  a  scliolar,  to  improve  your  mind 
by  it  ',  and  if  the  mind  be  improved,  your  advantage  is 
abundant,  though  your  book  yields  less  money  to  your 
executors.  This  advice  of  writing,  marking,  and  re- 
=^iewing  your  remarks,  cefcrs  ehieily  to  those  occasioni^ 
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BotioDS  you  meet  with  either  in  reading  or  in  conversa- 
iioa  ;  but  when  you  are  directly  or  professedly  pursuing 
any  subject  of  knowledge  in  a  good  system,  in  your 
younger  years,  the  system  itself  is  your  common-place 
book,  and  must  l>e  entirely  reviewed.  The  same  may 
be  said  concerning  any  treatise  which  closely,  succinctly, 
and  accurately  handles  any  particular  theme. 


Advices  to  a  young  man. 

I.  JVlNS^IA\,  I  presume  you  desiif  to  be  happy  here, 
and  hereafter;  you  know  there  are  a  thousand  difficul- 
ties which  attend  this  pursuit ;  some  of  them  perhaps 
you  foresee,  but  tiiere  are  multitudes  which  you  could 
never  think  of.  Never  trust  therefoie  to  your  own  un- 
derstanding in  the  things  of  this  world,  where  you  can 
have  the  advice  of  a  wise  and  faitliful  friend  ;  nor  dare 
venture  the  more  important  concerns  of  your  soul,  and 
your  eternal  interests  in  the  world  to  come,  upon  the 
mere  light  of  nature,  and  the  dictates  of  your  own  rea- 
son; since  the  word  of  God,  and  the  advice  of  heaven, 
lies  in  your  hands.  Tain  and  thoughtless  indeed  are 
those  children  of  pride,  who  choose  to  turn  heathens  in 
the  midst  of  Great-Britain  ;  who  live  upon  the  mere  re- 
ligion of  nature  and  their  own  stock,  when  they  have 
been  trained  up  among  all  the  superior  advantages  of 
Christianity,  and  the  blessings  of  divine  revelation  and 
grace, 

II.    "Whatsoever  your  circumstances  may  bo  in  this 
w.orld,  still  value  your  bible  as  your  best  treasure  :  aud 
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whatsoever  he  Tonr  cmpleyment  hei'e,  still  look  upon  re-, 
ligion  as  your  hest  business.  Your  bible  contains  eter- 
nal life  in  it,  and  all  the  riches  of  the  up])er  world ;  and 
religion  is  the  only  way  to  become  a  possessor  of  them. 

A 

<  III.  To  direct  your  carriage  towards  God,  converse 
particularly  with  the  book  of  Psalms  :  David  was  a  man 
of  sincere  and  eminent  devotion.  To  behave  aright 
among  men,  acquaint  yourself  with  the  whole  book  of 
proverbs  :  Solomon  was  a  man  of  large  experience  and 
wisdom.  And  to  perfect  your  directions  in  both  these, 
read  the  gospels  and  the  epistles ;  you  will  iind  the  best 
of  rules  and  the  best  of  examples  there,  and  those  more 
immediately  suited  to  the  christian  life. 

IV.  As  a  man,  maintain  strict  temperance  and  sobrie^ 
ty,  by  a  wise  government  of  your  appetites  and  passions  : 
as  a  neighbour,  influence  and  engage  all  around  you  to 
be  your  friends,  l)y  a  temper  and  carriage  made  up  of 
prudence  and  goodness  ;  and  let  the  poor  have  a  certian 
ahare  in  all  your  yearly  proilts :  as  a  trader,  keep  that 
golden  sentence  of  our  Saviour's  ever  before  you.  What' 
soever  you  ivouUl  that  men  should  do  tinto  you,  do  you  also 
unto  them, 

v.  While  you  make  the  precepts  of  scripture  the  con- 
stant rule  of  your  duty,  you  may  with  courage  rest  upon 
the  promises  of  the  scriptures  as  the  springs  oif  your  en- 
couragement. AH  divine  assistances  and  divine  recom- 
pences  are  contained  in  them.  The  spirit  of  light  and 
grace  is  promised  to  assist  them  that  ask  it.  Heaven  and 
glory  are  promised  to  reward  the  faithful  and  the  obedient. 
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VI.  In  evefy  affair  of  life,  begin  with  God,  Consult 
him  in  every  thing  that  concerns  you.  View  him  as  the 
author  of  all  your  blessings  and  all  your  hopes,  as  your 
best  friend  and  your  eternal  portion.  Meditate  on  him  iu 
this  view,  with  a  continual  renewal  of  your  trust  in  him, 
and  a  daily  surrender  of  yourself  to  him,  till  you  feel  that 
you  love  him  most  entirely,  that  you  serve  him  with  sin- 
cere delight,  and  that  you  cannot  live  a  day  without  God 
in  the  world. 

VII.  You  know  yourself  to  be  a  man,  an  indigent  crea- 
ture, and  a  sinner,  and  you  profess  to  be  a  christian,  a 
disciple  of  the  blessed  Jesus  :  but  never  think  you  know 
Christ  nor  yourself  as  you  ought,  till  you  find  a  daily 
need  of  him  for  righteousness  and  strength,  for  pardon 
and  sanctiRcation  ;  and  let  him  be  your  constant  intro- 
ducer to  the  great  God,  though  he  sit  upon  a  throne  of 
grace.  Remember  his  own  woi-ds,  John  xiv.  6,  JN'o  man 
Cometh  to  the  Father  hut  by  inc. 

VIII.  Make  prayer  a  pleasure  and  not  a  task,  and  Ihen 
you  will  not  forget  nor  omit  it.  If  ever  you  have  lived 
in  a  praying  family,  never  let  it  be  your  fault  if  you  do 
not  live  in  one  always.  Believe  that  day,  that  hour,  or 
those  minutes,  to  be  all  wasted  and  lost,  which  any 
worldly  pretences  would  tempt  you  to  save  out  of  the 
public  worship  of  the  church,  the  certain  and  constant 
duties  of  the  closet,  or  any  necessary  services  for  God 
and  godliness.  Beware  lest  a  blast  attend  it,  and  not  a 
blessing.  If  God  had  not  reserved  one  day  in  seven  ie 
Itimself,  I  fear  religion  would  have  been  lost  out  of  the 
world ;  and  every  day  of  the  week  is  exposed  to  a  eurs^ 
which  has  no  morning  religion. 
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IX.  See  that  you  watch  and  labor,  as  well  as  pray. 
Diligence  and  dependence  must  be  united  in  the  practice 
of  every  christian.  It  is  the  same  wise  man  acquaints 
us,  that  the  hand  of  the  diligent,  and  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord,  join  together  to  make  us  rich,  Prov.  x.  i,  22,  rich 
in  the  treasures  of  bodv  or  mind,  of  time  or  eternity. 

It  is  your  duty  indeed,  under  a  sense  of  your  own  weak- 
ness, to  pray  daily  against  sin  :  but  if  you  would  effects 
iially  avoid  it,  you  must  also  avoid  temptation,  and  eve- 
ry dangerous  opportunity.  Set  a  double  guard  whereso- 
ever you  feel  or  suspect  any  enemy  at  hand.  The  world 
without,  and  the  heart  witliin,  have  so  much  flattery  and 
deceit  in  them,  that  we  must  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  both, 
lest  we  are  trapt  into  mischief  between  them. 

X.  Honor,  profit,  and  pleasure,  have  been  sometimes 
called  the  world's  trinity,  they  are  its  three  chief  idols; 
each  of  them  is  sufficient  to  draw  a  soul  off  from  God, 
and  ruin  it  forever.  Beware  of  them  therefore  and  of 
all  their  subtle  insinuations,  if  you  would  be  innocent  or 
happy. 

Remember  that  the  honor  which  comes  fcom  God,  the 
approbation  of  heaven,  and  of  your  own  conscience,  are 
inlinitcly  more  valuable  than  all  the  esteem  or  applause 
of  men.  Daie  not  venture  >  one  step  out  of  the  road  of 
heaven,  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at  for  walking  strictly 
in  it.  It  is  a  poor  religion  that  cannot  stand  against  a 
jest. 

Sell  not  your  hopes  of  heavenly  treasures,  nor  any 
thing  that  belongs  to  your  eternal  interest,  for  any  of 
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the"  advantages  of  the  present  life  :  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  to  gain  the  whole  rcorldf  and  lose  his  oicn  soul'} 

Remember  also  the  words  of  the  wise  man  :  He  that 
loreih  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man,  he  that  indulges  him- 
self in  wine  and  oil,  that  is  in  drinking,  in  feasting,  and 
in  sensual  gratifications,  shall  not  he  rich.  It  is  one  of 
St.  Paul's  characters  of  a  most  degenerate  age,  when 
men  become  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lorers  of  God* 
And  tlvAt  Jleshlii  lusts  ivar  against  the  soul,  is  St.  Peter's 
oaveat  to  the  christians  of  his  time. 

XI.  Preserve  jour  conscience  always  soft  and  sensible. 
If  but  one  sin  force  its  way  into  that  tender  part  of  the 
90ul,  and  dwell  easy  there,  the  road  is  paved  for  a  thou- 
sand iniquities. 

And  take  heed  that  under  any  scruple,  doubt,  or 
temptation  whatever,  you  never  let  any  reasonings  satisfy 
your  conscience,  which  will  not  be  a  sufficient  answei^or 
apology  to  the  great  judge  at  the  last  day. 

XII.  Keep  this  thought  ever  in  your  mind.  It  is  a 
world  of  vanity  and  vexation  in  which  you  live ;  the  flat- 
teries and  promises  of  it  are  vain  and  deceitful ;  prepare 
therefore  to  meet  disappointments.  Many  of  its  occur- 
rences are  teasing  and  vexatious.  In  every  ruffling  storm 
without,  possess  your  spirit  in  patience,  and  let  all  be 
ealm  and  serene  within^  Clouds  and  tempests  are  only 
found  in  the  lower  skies ;  the  heavens  above  are  ever 
bright  and  clear.  Let  your  heart  and  hope  dwell  much 
in  these  serene  regions  ;  live  as  a  stranger  here  on  earth, 
but  as  a  citizen  of  heaven,  if  yon  will  maintaia  a  soul  at 
ease. 
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XIII.  Since  in  many  things  we  offend  all,  and  there  ie 
not  a  day  passes  which  is  perfectly  free  from  sin,  let  re- 
pentance towards  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
be  your  daily  work.  A  frequent  renewal  of  those  exer- 
cises which  make  a  christian  at  first,  will  be  a  constant 
evidence  of  your  sincere  chrislianily,  and  give  you  peace 
in  life,  and  hope  in  death. 

XIY.  Ever  carry  about  with  you  such  a  sense  of  the 
uncertainty  of  every  thing  in  this  life,  and  of  life  itself, 
as  to  put  nothing  off  till  to-morrow,  which  you  can  con- 
veniently do  to-day.  Dilatory  persons  are  fiequently  ex- 
posed to  surprize  and  hurry  in  every  thing  that  belongs 
to  them  ;  the  time  is  come  and  they  are  unprepared.  Let 
the  concerns  of  your  soul  and  your  shop,  your  trade  and 
your  religion,  lie  always  in  such  order,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, that  death,  at  a  short  warning,  may  be  no  occasion 
of  a  disquieting  tumult  in  your  spirit,  and  that  you  may 
escape  the  anguish  of  a  bitter  repentance  in  a  dying 
hour.    Farewell, 


FIJ^IS. 


